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ABSTRACT 

Reflecting the philosophy and policy of the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education, the report first examines the 
adult basic education (ABE) target group from the vantage point of 
the discipline of economics, focusing on: educational attainment and 
occupation distribution; education, mobility, and occupation; 
technology and increasing productivity; education, income, and 
occupation; and population trends and changes in the labor force. A 
second major section presents the council's recommendations for adult 
education and ABE programs on all levels: ABE enrollment; ABE 
dropouts; comparison of ABE population and velfare recipients; ABE*s 
role in rehabilitation; analysis of the ABE target group by age, 
region, race, and sex; migrant workers; and cost factors. Supporting 
data is analyzed and tabulated. The second part of this section 
summarizes council studies and reports, and dxscusses demographic 
traits. A final section presents demographic data from each of the 50 
States on the ABE target group. Although most of the tables and 
figures throughout the publication express percentages, an appendix 
gives national population figures. A summary calls for a national 
commitment to continuing education. (KDH) 
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Preface 



The Adull Education Target Population is the 
identification given b> the Research Committee of the 
National Advisory Council on Adult Education to the 
54-1/3 million adults in the United States who are 16 
years of age and older, not enrolled in school, and who 
have not completed their high school education. 

Public Law 9i~230, passed by Congress in lv70, 
contained provisions for a Prcsidenlially appointed 
15-membcr National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education.. The Council advises the President, the 
Assistant Secretary for Education, and the U.: S. 
Commissioner of Education on matters relating to 
plans and programs in Adult Education, with a 
clientele as identified above, and on the administration 
of the Federal Adult Education Act. 

From its inception, the National Advisory Coun- 
cil pursued limited research in Adult Education- 
related activities as authorized by Public Law 
91-230. The Council's research efforts were limited 
because of funds; however. Council dollars, combined 
with other agencies' funds, produced research results 
acclaimed by many in the field of Adult Education.. 
Research was undertaken on special programs, 
teacher training projects, needs of practitioners in the 
field, administrative rules and regulations, authorized 
funding and appropriation, and government and 
private agencies with Adult Education components. 
Investigations into these areas are reported in the 
three sections of this publication. 

The Target Population concept was developed by 
the Research Committee of the Council. In 1971, the 
Research Committee began to focus on the vast 
problems of delivering needed educational services to 
that segment of the adult population who were at least 
16 years old, had not completed high school, and 
which little, if any, effort had been made to reach . To 
this time, most of the enrollment has come from the 
more accessible segment of the Target Population. 
The inner rings and the hard core of the Target 
Population remain to be reached. 

There is acceptance of the linkage between the 
level of school attainment and a person's earning 
power, his ability to provide support, his motivation to 
self-improvement, his capability to function as a good 
citizen* and his influence upon his children.; Through 
persistence and studies, the Research Committee has 
worked to forge this connecting linkage to the total 
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Target Population. The following report relates the 
story and the results of these efforts in three related 
sections: Economic Perspectives and Prospects; A 
Focus on the Client; and State Demographic Data. 

Since the beginning of the national thrust into 
this area of Adult Education in 1966, six million per- 
sons had enrolled in classes in thousands of local 
Adult Education facilities.. This commendable effort 
to provide educational opportunity gains perspective 
by noting that 849,000 adults nationwide enrolled in 
the Federal/State grant program in 1973; whereas, in 
that same year, about 800,000 youngsters left school 
without obtaining a high school diploma. Thus, at the 
current rate of program activity as many prospective 
clients are being added to the Target Population as are 
being enrolled in these Adult Education programs. A 
comparison of other program years shows greater 
numbers being added to the Target Population than 
enrolled in programs. 

The need to substantially increase the national ef- 
fort in delivering Adult Education services is sup- 
ported by factors other than the need to outstrip the 
number of yearly additions to the Target Population. 
The increasing demands of a technologically "souped- 
up" society are already raising educational require- 
ment levels for both employment and general living. 

The future is bound to bring a new definition of 
the Target Population as the high school diploma re- 
quirement becomes superseded by new standards and 
as the need changes and mounts to help those who are 
educationally behind. There will always be a popula- 
tion of **stragglers" who need to be served 
educationally or they will be the forgotten dependents 
left behind., Planners of future Adult Education 
programs should keep in perspective this changing 
character of the Target Population. Federal and State 
plans and future program structures must be ap- 
propriately adapted and adopted to meet the human 
needs of the time.. 

This report is unique in that the section entitled 
•* Economic Perspectives and Prospects" examines the 
Target Population from the vantage point of the dis- 
cipline of Economics. Observations are made and 
projections deduced as certain factors in the ebb and 
flow of the tides in Economics are applied as an 
overlay on selected characteristics of the Target 
Population. In this unique treatment of **Economics 
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in Education/* this report i..akes an outstanding con- 
tribution to the emerging fleld of Adult Education. 
This is a first for this type of perspective viewing of 
Adult Education effects and projections. This tech- 
nique shows promise of being of valuable tool with 
high potential and many applications. 

The Council's Research Committee supplied 
valuable data on recent Federal programs in Adult 
Education being provided to the Target Population 
As much as possible, this data is related to individual 
state activity and is treated in the section ''A Focus on 
the Client." The data contained in the first units of 
Section II were synthesized from State reports and 
reflect the programmatic and financial aspects as 
reported. A definite attempt is made to tie this current 
program data to the Economic overlay previously 
mentioned. 

The Council is appreciative of the consultant and 
writing efforts on this report by the Research Com- 
mittee; Seymour L. Wolfbein, Dean of the School of 
Business Administration, Temple University; and the 
Council's Executive Director, Gary A. Eyre. 

Recommendations are made at appropriate 
places throughout the report. These recommendations 
are the result of synthesizing the data obtained in 
preparing this report and reflect the philosophy and 
policy of the Council. It is significant that some 
recommendations address problems that were also 
stated in the '"Second Annual Report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education" in 
1969., That Committee is a forerunner of the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education. This adds 
emphasis to the significance of these recommen- 
dations. 

The successes attained to the piesent time in 
providing Adult Education services to the Target 



Population are the result of much individual effort by 
persons at the local, state, regional, and federal levels. 
A purpose of this report is to motivate to greater ef- 
fort legislators, organizations, agencies, and in- 
dividuals influencing and affecting adult education at 
all levels. Consider the need for greater effort and con- 
sider the impact on the economy and our society when 
barely one and one-half percent of the Target Popula- 
tion was reached by the federal/state program in 
1973, The Targst Population comprises 1/4 of the 
total U. S. population.. Within the age group 16 years 
and older, 2 out of every 5 persons are in the Target 
Population., Also half of the Target Population is in 
the labor force. The task remaining is enormous but 
carries with it a potential accrual of benefits that is 
monumental. These benefits are -evcalcd in some 
detail throughout the sections of this report. 

We are a nation endowed with high speed, super 
highways, and dispensing machines for nearly every 
purpose. We live in a credit-card economy. We are a 
news-reading populace demanding service from the 
first moment of awakening in the morning to retire- 
ment to bed at night. We are a citizenry needing com- 
municative and computational skills just to meet our 
daily needs in living and earning a living. This need is 
experienced with burdensome emphasis by the Target 
Population. 

The greatness of America is reflected in the 
greatness of its institutions, in the greatness of its in- 
dustrial and commercial complexes, and in the 
greatness of its governments. The Target Population 
is a human part of this greatness with a need for the 
oppotunity to develop its full potential through the 
contributions of Adult Education 

CHARLES P. PUKSTA 
Chairman 
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Section I 

ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVES 
AND PROSPECTS 



INTKOOUCTION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As the decade of the I970's began, America 
found in its midst a total of 54-1/3 million persons of 
labor force age not enrolled in school and with less 
than a high school education. 

Comprised of both men and women, of all age 
groups, of whites and blacks, of the Spanish speaking, 
of Indians and persons of other races and origins and 
located in all sectors of the nation, these people had 
two denominators: (1) a lower than average school at- 
tainment and (2) a higher than average number at the 
lower ranks of our economy and our society.. 

For example: 

• Lower levels of schooling serve as a major 
barrier to being able to work at all. Less than half 
of the group were in the labor force, a rate which 
was fully 25 percent below th u of the whole t>op- 
ulation of 16 and over. 

• Lower levels of schooling generate higher 
rates of dependency. More than 3-1/3 million of 
the group were receiving public assist'imce. 

• Even when able to participate in the labor 
force, those with under par schooling showed 
significantly higher rates of unemployment and 
higher proportions in part-time work than thdr 
counterparts with a high school diploma. 

• The new occupational and industrial 
environment in America has brought about ma- 
jor increases in job opportunities in the 
professional, managerial, clerical, sales and skill- 
ed occupations and in the service producing sec- 
tors of the economy. These are fields where 
demands for more schooling have taken place, 
hampering millions of these workers with less 
than 12 years of school from moving into the ex- 
panding job fields. 

• The jobs requiring more schooling are the 
higher paying ones. Those with less schooling ex* 
perience smaller earnings. Even among those who 



were workers, fully one-half had incomes under 
S5,000 a year and half a million had to be on 
welfare besides. 

• Americans move in large numbers and 
proportions, mostly in response to economic op- 
portunity — to get a job, a new job, a better job.. 
The higher rates of migration are found among 
those who have the higher levels of schooling, in- 
dicating that millions among this group do not 
have the mobility to respond to the changing 
geography of employment opportunity. 

• Technological development in a country 
depends on the quality of its labor force, and par- 
ticularly ( n training and education, in turn, 
technology affects the kinds of jobs which a coun- 
try provides for its workers. The evidence shows 
that a trained and educated work force finds 
belter jobs and more job satisfaction. 

Thus, the stragglers, the people left behind on* the 
educational front have been at a severe disadvantage 
in the current world of work. The prospects are as 
bleak for them for the rest of the current decade as 
well as for the 1980's. 

Government projections point to a continued ex- 
pansion of jobs in the w hite collar, skilled and service 
fields at least through 1990. They also point to the 
continued need for people to be flexible and adaptable 
to these changes, to the expected changes in 
technology and changes in the location of employment 
opportunity., 

On top of all this, the outlook is for a con- 
siderable upward shift m the years of school attain- 
ment of the population and work force over the next 
decade and a half, compounding the problems of those 
without a high school education. 

This and more is documented and explained in 
the pages which follow, and this kind of research into 
the current and prospective trends in this country 
leads us to call altention to the following observations 
and recommendations: 



1 The target group, the poicnfial bendlcianes 
frum programs in adult education will continue to 
be \cr\ large, comprising a significant proportion 
of all Americans, I \en th(>ugh a bigger per- 
centage of the popuJatu)n is finishing high Nchv)ol 
and be\ond. the population i\ also going up, still 
leaving us with large numbers of those behm the 
norm in sch^iol attainment 

In N70. there \%ere more than 27 milhon 
v^orkers l6 \earsof ageand over \Mth less than 12 
\ears of school, 

Projectu)ns for I9S0 shov% that about the same 
number of workers will also not have completttd 
high school b> that >ear. 

Projections for shov* that even by then 
there v^ill still be about 22 million v*orkers with 
less than a high school education. 

The proportion of workers who have not finisK- 
ed high school will keep going down, but that 
dechmng percentage keeps being applied to an in- 
creasing number of workers, leaving the adult 
education target population still large. 

The resources for adult efhication, therefore, 
must cofitiiiue to be provided at levels which will 
take into account that a large group of Americans 
without 12 years in school are going to find it even 
harder than now to cope in the economy of the 
near future, 

2.The evidence documents in a very striking 
manner the continued importance of work for the 
nation as it attempts lo meet its goals domestical- 
ly and mternationall>, but also for the people in- 
volved and the wherewithal it provides for ob- 
taining the goods and services they need and 
want. Low educational attainment blocks 
empKnment. For example, in such a critical 
group as the voung (16 to 24 years of age) who 
are at the beginnings of their career development, 
there is as much as a 20 percentage point 
difference in worker rates of those who have not 
conipletcxl high school and of that age group as a 
whole. 

• Educational requirements for employment 
in expanding job fields are becoming higher and a 
high school education or more is already the 
average entry requirement not only for 
professional and managerial work, but also for 
secretaries and typists, mechanics, carpenters, 
sales clerks and many, many others :.cross the oc- 
cupational structure.. 

Therefore, curricula in adult education must be 
more concerned with responding to the needs of 
the American labor force. It must be significantly 
advanced in its vocational orientation and in the 
part it can play in career development. 



This, of course, is in no way mutually exclusive 
with the importance: of the role thai adult education 
does and can play in the future m helping all sectors 
of the population in a wide variety of avocational 
and leisure time activities. As a matter of fad. both 
aspects of adult education in ihcir substance and 
motivating effects, can be mutually reinforcing. 
3 American education is an enormously com- 
plex and large prcccsv involving all levels of 
government, the private sector as well, ranging 
from pre-kmdcrgarten lo post doctoral level and 
including, besides adult education, manpower 
development and training programs. 

There is a need to coordinate the goals and the 
curricula, the mechanisms and the services that 
all of these programs provide. In many sections 
of the country, significant advances arc being 
made on thai front. 
Bui we still have a long way lo go. 
It is urgent tlmt resources and persomiei be 
made available to bring about a more efTective 
working reiationsJiip between adult education and 
other educational activities which will not oidy 
enhance the impact of all of them on the human 
and economic development of the people involved 
but will provide these services econon^cally and ef- 
ficiently. 

4. The target population of adult education is 
a very diverse group, cutting across all sectors of 
the American society.. However, the problems of 
some specific groups warrant special atlenlion. 

One group is the older part of the population 
With below-the-norm school atlainiaenl. 

Since the younger part of the population is the 
one caught up in the more recent advances in 
school attainment, it is not surprising to find that 
a very disproportionate part of the older age 
groups are the one with lower levels of schooling. 

More than one out of every four persons found 
to have less than 12 years of school and not 
enrolled in school in 1970 were 6i years of age 
and over: the adjacent age group 45 to 64 years of 
age accounted for another 38 percent of the total. 
Moreover, for both of these age groups, the con- 
centration of people with very low levels of school 
attainment, e.g., no more than an elementary 
school education, was particularly heavy. 

Some suggest minimizing resources for these 
persons because many of them will be leaving the 
work force through death and retirement. 
Here are three major countervailing points. 

The first is the fact that there is indeed 
mounting evidence of earlier retirement, par- 
ticularly among men. This has been a factor in 
bringing about a major reversal in trend in re- 



cent years, i e., a decline in the length of work- 
ing life among men. Adult education can 
enrich and often make useful to society the 
retirement >ears. 

The second \s a phenomenon more related to 
work. There is a very substantial number of 
pernors in this country who do much needed 
volunteer work, especially in the fields of 
health, education, and social welfare. Some 
years ago. in fact, they performed the 
equivalent work of 900,000 full time, paid 
labor force members. Volunteer work prevails 
most among those w ith higher levels of school- 
ing. Adult education can help people in these 
age groups direct, their energies to such 
volunteer work. 

The third is even more work lelated. We 
already have noted the connection between 
schooling and labor force participation. 
Nowhere in this connection more vivid than 
among older citi/ens. Among men 55-64 years 
of age, only about 70 out of every 100 with no 
more than eight years of school are still in the 
labor force as against 85 out of 100 for those 
who have finished high school. For the former 
group, the declme in worker rates during the 
past decade amounted to 13 percent, for the 
latter (with 12 years of school) it was less than 
half of that.: Schooling does make a big 
difference. Adult education can make the 
critical difference permitting the older person 
to have the option of continued economic ac- 
tivity. 

Tlierefore It is nrfcd that special attcQtioii be 
paid to the older person in adult ediKatioa 

prosran»» 



5. Older persons are by no means the only 
adults who need special attention. In fact, the 
various groups who represent the target popula* 
tion of adult education receive signtf!cantiy 
differential treatment among the various regions 
and states of the nation and the facts, issues and 
recommendations which bear on this matter are 
detailed in Section II - **A Focus on the Client''.^ 

Cutting across all of these categories is a trend 
which carries enormous potentialities for a wide 
variety of programs in adult education. There is 
now evidence that we are moving away from the 
traditional rigid pattern of first growing up and 
going to school, then going to work and then 
retiring. More and more, we are combining 
schooling and work, often going back to either 
fulhtime or part-time ^ucatton and training 
after a span of years in the labor force» often 
retiring and engaging in other activities and even 
entering alternate careers after early retirement. 

Hach of these episodes carries with it a need for 
some responsive educational and/or training in* 
put for which the curricula, teachers, and formats 
provided by adult education programs could be 
particularly appropriate. 

AMt ctfiKatioR« tkercforc* skoiiUU as a nwCtcr 
of dfiikerate desifa, seek out the occis ud oppor- 
taaities for its services f^acrated by tlie grovHiig 
mmbtf of traasitioas that are being made %mumg 
schooliiif* work aad rctire»eiit« mmi mnomi tlie 
kiad of prof ram whicii will Mp tlic pcopk auik* 
ittf tiicsc chasges eoatiaac to he as acthe 
eeoaoaiieally, avoeattoaaily or m their kisare tfane 
parsaits as they need ia the chaagiag pattern of 
their iiYes. 
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UNIT I 

Going to School 



UNIT SUMMARY 

Onl> one generation after the end of World War 
II there was a drastic change in the American 
educational arena, and one of the major consequences 
has been the disadvantaged position that those with 
less than 12 years of school now experience. 

The 1970 census found a total of 54- 1/3 million 
persons of working age— 16 years of age and 
over—who were not enrolled in school and who had 
not completed 12 years of school. This group, the 
potential beneficiaries of adult education (the target 
population), is made up of men and women, whites, 
blacks, the Spanish speaking, Indians and people of 
all ages. However, certain categories stand out in par- 
ticular: 

• Older people, who did not have a chance to 
ride the recent wave of increasing school 
enrollments, are represented in this group in dis- 
proportionate numbers. For example, 2 out of 
every 3 are 45 years of age and over. 

• There were still more than 4-1/2 million of 
these person m the young age group — 16 to 24 
years — where more than one in four of these had 
not even gone beyond the eighth grade. Their 
peers have more schooling than the peers of the 
older group. 

• The number of blacks with less than a high 
school diploma is higher than their proportion of 
the population. In the critical youngest labor 
force years, as many as one out of every five per- 
sons who have not completed high school and are 
not enrolled in school are black.. 

This has to be viewed against the background of 
an increase in school enrollments to the point where 
workers in this country now average more than 12 
years of school. Seventy percent have at least a hign 
school diploma. -30 percent, some college, 15 percent, 
a baccalaureate. 

All evidence points to even more increases in the 
educational attainment of workers in the years ahead. 
By 1990, for example, when today's first graders will 
either be finishing their first few years as workers or 
completing college, every single age group in the 
working population will have an average of at least 12 
years in school. Four out of every five workers will 
have cr ^leted at least high school by then. 



In the last quarter of a century, those with less 
than 12 years of school are the people who have 
become the stragglers, the people left behind. And the 
future is no more encouraging for them. 



BREAKTHROUGHS IN 
EDUCATIONAL AHAiNMENT 

One generation of change in post World War II 
America has transformed the national educational 
scene. A surge in enrollments at aii levels of schooling 
generated an unparalleled rise in educational attain- 
ment of the population in general and the labor force 
in particular.. As the mid 1970*s approached, almost 
60 million persons, representing more than one-half of 
the total population 3 to 34 years of age, were formal- 
ly enrolled in school. 

Overwhelming evidence will be presented here 
that in this kind of changing environment those who 
are below the norm in education and training are and 
will be at a severe disadvantage both in terms of 
human values and citizenship capability and in the 
ability to earn a living. In terms of productivity, in- 
come, inobility, job status, and other aspects of 
economic well being, those who lack schooling fall 
behind.. The nation also suffers. It is not able to get full 
use of these minds, hands, skills, and talents poten- 
tially available in its human resources. 

Even in the nursery y^ars (three and four) about 
25 percent are enrolled in institutions offering some 
type of formal schooling— two and a half times the 
proportion prevailing a decade ago.. From age 5 
through 17, the enrollment ratios are well above 90 
percent.. Even for persons well into their twenties and 
thirties, the percentage of the population going to 
school soared — increases of more than 50 percent 
among those 22 to 24 years of age; more than 60 per- 
cent among those 25 to 29 years; more than 70 percent 
among those 30 to 34 years. 

High as these most recent figures are {School 
Enrollment in the U.S.: October, 1973. Bureau of 
Census:' Series P-20. pp. 1 50-26 1 ), they actually reflect 
some of the current declines in enrollments. For ex- 
ample, among entering college students, age 18 and 
19, more than half were enrolled during the I960's 
contrasted to closer to 40 percent today. 



This amount of schooling represents a huge incre- 
ment in the investment in human capital— in time, ef- 
fort, physical, monetary and individual resources. One 
result is that about 70 percent of all American workers 
now have at least a high school diploma, 30 percent, 
some college, IS percent, a baccalaureate. At the 
other end of the educational spectrum, about one out 
of every eight workers has eight years of school or less, 
but even this figure is almost incomparably lower than 
the one out of every two m this category at the begin- 
ning of World War II. The figure was one out of every 
three as recently as the early I950's {Educational Ah 
tainment of Workers' March, 1973, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Special Report No. 161 and Manpower 
Report of the President: April, 1974.. Table B-9). 

Several facts about this trend deserve special 
mention. Both men and women have shared in the up- 
turn in educational attainment.. For example, both 
groups of workers are now averaging a half year 
beyond high school. In this case it was the male 
worker who had to catch up. A higher proportion of 
women are high school graduates, but fewer of them 
enter and complete college. 

Negro and other minority groups still have less 
education than their white counterparts, but the gap 
has been closing. Non*whites are staying in school 
longer with more completing high school and moving 
in significant proportions into the college level. A 
decade ago, more than two grades of school separated 
white and non>white workers: white workers were 
already averaging more than a high school diploma 
(12.2 years) while non-white workers were just beyond 
the tenth grade (10.1 years). The latest figures show 
both beyond high school with less than half a year 
separating their respective median years of school 
completed (I2.S and 12.1). 

Particularly significant is the fact that this kind of 
accelerated change compressed into a comparatively 
small period of time has caused major differences in 
the educ«. ional attainment of different age groups. As 
Chart One shows, there exists a consistent educational 
differential by age among workers. The range between 
the younger and older sectors of the working popula- 
tion is very large. 

The proportion of workers in their early twenties 
who have a high school education or better (86 per- 
cent) is double that of workers sixty-five and over.. 
How it looks on the other side of the educational coin 
is shown by the summary in Table 1. 

Nothing in the offing points to any major change 
in these trends. By 1980, educational attainment will 
have increased again and major age differences will 
still remain as well, although the range will not be 
quite as large as the older workers pass from the scene 
via death or retirement and the younger groups with 



TABLE 1 

Proportion of Workers Who Havt Bfht Ytars of 

Education or Less 

AIL WORKERS U PERCENT 

20- 24 Years 4 

25-34 Years 7 

35 -44 Years 13 

45-54 Years 19 

55-64 Years 28 

65 + Years 42 



more schooling move into the work force. In ten years, 
I out of every 4 workers in the up and coming age 
group 25 to 34 will have a baccalaureate or higher.. 
The only age group left with more than one-half of its 
workers without a high school diploma will be those 
sixty-five years and over (Education of Workers: Pro- 
jections to 1990. U.S. Department of Labor, Special 
Labor Force Report No. 160-1973). 

The story is even more striking for 1990 when 
today's first grader will either be finishing his first few 
years as a worker or completing college. By then no 
worker group past the teens will be averaging less than 
12 years of school, including those 65 years of age and 
over.: Eighty percent of the American labor force will 
have completed at least high school. Forty percent will 
have had some college, of whom 22 percent will have 
baccalaureates or more. 

Throughout this period, however, there 
will still be millions of persons without a high 
school education in the work force. Although 
ft larger proportion of the labor force will be 
high school graduates and beyond, the pop- 
ulation also is going up, so that the numbers 
still left behind will be very substantial. 
In 1970, there were a little over 27 million 
workers with less than 12 years of school. The number 
in 1980 will be the same. By 1990, there will still be 22 
million workers who have not finished high school. 

A substantial increase in the combination of 
working and going to school has taken place in the last 
25 years.. In 1973, six and one-third million persons 16 
to 24 years of age (44 percent of that age group) were 
both enrolled in school and in the labor force. Even 
among teenage students, the worker rate was 41-1/2 
percent, up about 10 percentage points in ten years 
(Employment of School Age Youth, October 1973.^ 
U.S. Department of Labor: April 1974). 

A special 1972 survey showed that one and a half 
million persons 35 years of age and over were enrolled 
in school. It found that 90 percent of the men, 62 per- 
cent of the women, 75 percent of the whites and 81 
percent of the blacks among these enrollees were also 
in the labor force (Monthly Labor Review: October. 
U.S. Department of Labor; October 1973). 



CHART ONE 

Educational Attainment of Workers: 
Current and Projected 

PERCENT OF WORKERS WITH 12 YEARS OR MORE OF SCHOOL 
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THE GENERATIONS LEFT BEHIND 

Against this background of increased school al- 
lainmenl it is essential to note that the 1970 Census 
found a total of 54.330.000 persons of labor force 
age — 16 years and over — with less than a high school 
education and not enrolled in school. The group con- 
sists of men and women, blacks and whites as well as 
the Spanish speaking, Indians and person of other 
races, and of all ages. The evidence is again 
overwhelming that on the economic front they are in- 
deed left behind and that their prognosis is decidely 
negative as well in the absence of adult education 
policies and programs responsive to their needs.. The 
evidence seems clear that their lot will worsen. 

Some of the major characteristics of this group of 
more than 54 million Americans are portrayed in 
Chart Two. 

When looked at in a little more depth, these 
characteristics underscore the following points. 

Sex 

The distribution of the group by sex and age is 
shown in Table 2. 

Both sexes are pretty evenly matched, emphasiz- 
ing the pervasiveness of the problem. The 53-47 ratio 



TABLE 2 

High School Not Comptrttd 

MALE F£MAIE 



TOTAL 47% S3% 

16-24 48 52 

25-34 ... 47 53 

35 - 44 51 49 

45-64 49 51 

65+ 43 57 



of females to males is actually concentrated in the 65 
and over group and reflects the fact that women out- 
live men. 

Age 

The age pattern shows heavy concentration 
among older persons. Just about two out of every 
three are 45 and over, and those 65 and over account 
for more than one in four. 

Grade Level 

Considerable additional light is shed on the re- 
cent educational changes in the Table 3 summary of 
the grade level achieved. 



CHART TWO 

The Target Population of Adult Education 

54-1/3 MILLION AMERICANS OF WORKING AGE WHO HAVE NOT COMPLETED HIGH 
SCHOOL AND ARE NOT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 
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TABIC 3 

Ytars of School Comptettd 



AGE 


TOTAL 


0-5 


6-8 


9-n 


TOTAL 


... 100% 


3% 


53% 


44% 


16-24 


100% 


4 


24 


72 


25-34 


100% 


3 


31 


66 


35-44 


. 100% 


2 


42 


56 


45-64 . 


100% 


2 


56 


42 


65-^ 


100% 


5 


73 


22 



Confirmed in the first place, are the age 
differences in educational achievement. Overall, 56 
per cent of the group have only a grade school educa- 
tion or less. Among the youngest of ihem (16-24), 
that proportion is cut in half; for the oldest of them 
(65+), It is closer to three-fourths. But note that 
among 16 to 24 year olds, more than one in four has 
not gone beyond grade school. Because of substantial 
upturn in educational achievement in this age group 
generally, these younger men and women are at a 
severe competitive disadvantage with their age peers. 
They are very much left behind especially when ac- 
count is taken of the fact that they still have ahead of 
them more than forty years of working life. 

Those in such a prime working age group as the 
35 to 44, where as many as 44 percent have an elemen- 
tary school education at the most, will face mrjor 
changes in the society and job market.. Just the 
changes in our mdustrial and occupational structure, 
which will be reviewed in the very next section, point 
up a wide range of problems this group will confront 
m the process of making a living. 

What about those at the upper end of the age 
spectrum who score lowest on the educational front? 
For those in retirement, and from a labor force point 
of view, the factor of schooling may not be as impor* 
tant. However, this is a group which is increasing in 
numbers. They have more free time and are potential- 
ly prime targets for investment in adult education. The 
results, aside from the better life it could provide for 
the elderly, could have economic benefits by resulting 
in an increase in the demand for a variety of leisure- 
time activities to be met by our already service- 
oriented society. 

The potentialities go beyond this, however, a re- 
cent survey found that almost I out of every 6 adults 
contributed some volunteer work in such fields as 
education, health and welfare, the equivalent to about 
900,000 full time workers. Most of them were women, 
but the evidence was clear that the more years of 
school and the more leisure time a person had, the 
bigger was the chance that the individual would be do- 
ing this kind of volunteer work {American Volunteer, 
Manpower Administration: Monograph No. 10, 
1969), 



Race 

The number of blacks without a high school 
diploma is higher than corresponding numbers in the 
general population. They account for 14 percent of the 
total group of persons 16 years of age and over who 
did not complete high school and were not enrolled in 
school, but were only 10 percent of the population at 
the time of the 1970 Decennial Census. 

The proportion of blacks in the target population 
for adult education is much higher among the young 
than the old. Part of this is due to the differentially 
high birth rates and lower longevity among the blacks, 
which results in a higher proportion of young people 
among them than for the whites in the population as a 
whole.. This factor combined with the lower 
educational level of blacks produces the Table 4 
profile for those with less than 12 years of school. 

TABLE 4 

Educational Ltvtl 

INDIAN AND 

AGE WHITE BLACK OTHER 

TOTAL. 85% 14% 1% 

16-24 78 20 2 

25 - 34 80 18 2 

35 - 44 82 17 1 

45-64 85 14 1 

6 5 90 9 1 

In the critical youngest l?bor force years, as 
many as one out of every five persons who has not 
completed high school and is not enrolled in school is 
black— and that ratio is not much lower for some of 
the adult ages. While averages of years of school com- 
pleted among whites and blacks have converged in re- 
cent years, this has accentuated the while-black 
differentials among those who have been left behind. 
In 1970, eight percent of all the whites not enrolled in 
school and with less than a high school completion 
were 16 to 24 years of age. The corresponding ratio for 
blacks for that age group was one and a half times as 
large. 

In its Chapter on "Changing Patterns of Oc- 
cupational Opportunity" the 1974 Manpower Report 
oj the President noted that "The educational trend is 
of particular importance for two reasons: First, 
because the upswing in average levels of schooling is 
common to all age/sex and social groups in the labor 
force; and, second, because a solid level of educational 
achievement not only helps to establish a worker's 
employability and promotability in many labor 
markets but also tends to exert a strong positive in- 
fluence on individual aspirations and expectations".: 

The next unit will relate the information provided 
th;'s far to the experience of individuals in the world of 
work.. 
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UNIT 11 

Going to Work 



UNIT SUMMARY 

People with below the norm education can ex- 
perience severe limitations on their ability to perform 
as citizens, on their ability to realize their full poten- 
tial as individuals, on their ability to take advantage of 
leisure time activities. 

They also experience severe limitations on their 
ability to serve as economically active members of the 
work force. 

On every major facet of labor market activity 
they lag far behind. 

To begin with, the rate at which they participate 
in the labor force significantly below the rest of the 
population. When they do join the job market, their 
unemployment rates are much higher.. When they do 
find employment, they do not hold as many full time 
jobs. Moreover, the jobs they do hold are concentrated 
disproportionately at iht lower rungs of the oc- 
cupational ladder.. 

There is a difference of as much as 20 percentage 
points in the worker rates between an elementary 
school graduate and a high school graduate.. 

Among women, where the big growth in the labor 
market has occurred in the last 25 years, those with 
below-the-norm schooling have lagged far behind. 
Among married women, there is again a full 20 
percentage point difference in worker rate separating 
those with eight years of school from the high school 
graduate. 

Unemployment rates among high school 
graduates are as much as half that of those with less 
than 12 years of school. 

On lop of all this, as many as 3- 1 /2 million in the 
group the census found not enrolled in school and 
without a high school completion were receiving 
public assistance. Particularly high rates of public 
assistance recipients were found among the older peo- 
ple and among blacks. 

Many of those who have not been part of the 
educational mainstream, cluster in the less skilled oc- 
cupations. The past quarter of a century has seen huge 
increases in white collar jobs and the service side of 
our economy. Within the past few years, clerical 
workers have emerged as the number one occupa- 
tion in the United States. Substantial increase^ 
also have occurred among the other white collar 
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categories — professionals, managerial and ad- 
ministrative workers, and sales personnel. Skilled 
craftsmen have held their own share of jobs, but 
significant declines have taken place among semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

It is in the expanding job fields that the 
educational and training requirements are higher, and 
going up. A high school diploma is expected of 
secretaries, stenograph( ;s, carpenters, mechanics, and 
sales clerks. Projections to 1980 and later show that 
these trends will continue. 

In the world of work, therefore, major propor- 
tions of the adult education target group have been left 
behind and will fall further back without special 
education and training. 



THE WHITE COLLAR ECONOMY 

For well over a century, the major thrust in the 
American economy in general and in the employment 
of its workers in particular has been in the direction of 
industrial development, highlighted by the emergence 
of the mass producing factory, the relative decline in 
farm jobs and the urbanization of the population. The 
single biggest industrial group in the nation has for a 
long time been the manufacturing sector of the 
economy. The jobs it offered dominated the oc- 
cupational structure in this country.. 

Thus, the **operiitive"— the semiskilled 
worker— typified i|j good part by the assembly line 
worker, turned out to be the single biggest group 
among the major occupational categories as far back 
as 1940. At that time, the .semiskilled accounted for 
more workers than the entire agricultural economy. 
Their employment was two and a half times as big as 
all the professional and technical workers in the coun- 
try. In fact, they outnumbered by a considerable 
margin all those professional and technical workers 
plus all clerical personnel. Throughout the post-World 
War II period, they continued to account for just a lit- 
tle less than one out of every five employed persons in 
the U.S.A. 

During all of this time, however, some very im- 
portant changes were being made in occupational 
profiles: 



• The growing demand Tor research and 
development, for scientiflc and technical ex- 
ploration, for educational, health and leisure 
time services, the administration of urban 
renewal, revival of mass transportation, and 
ecological development all created a burgeoning 
demand for professional and skilled white collar 
personnel. 

• The growing complexity of enterprises at 
all levels, both in the profit and non-profit sec- 
tors, was generating need for more managers 
and administrators. 

• Growing populations, and perhaps more 
importantly, the movement of people from rural 
to urban an^as, from central cities to suburbs, 
development of new products and services, 
business expansion generally all called for in- 
creasing numbers of sales personnel. 

• And throughout the economy, the 
continuous avalanche of paper and record keep- 
ing, new developments in computer operations 
and data processing, required a growing number 
of secretaries, stenographers, imd typists and 
clerical personnel.. 

For those who had been following the oc- 
cupational employment scorecard, it seemed almost 
inevitable that it would happen — and it did indeed in 
1971: First place in Ihe occupational standings was 
taken over from ih'i semiskilled workers by clerical 
personnel. For the first time in American history a 
white collar occupation led all the rest and it still does 
to this time. 

The white collar group as a whole, including 
professional, managerial, sales and clerical, first ex- 
ceeded the blue collar group as a whole (skilled 
craftsmen, semiskilled operators and unskilled 
laborers) in numbers employed in 19S6, a milestone in 
American occupational history, and it has not even 
been a race since then.. 

The Table S summary gives some historical as 
well as recent perspective. 

The table shows clerical personnel were a shade 
above the semi-skilled workers as a proportion of the 
employed labor force.. Current information indicates 
that the gap is widening between the two groups. By 
April, 1974, for example, the number of clerical 
employees exceeded operative workers by more than 
one million, five times the difference between the two 
a year previous. 

Other permutations and combinations of 
numbers performed on the basis of Table 5 point to 
the strong upward trend in the white collar group. For 
example, professional and technical personnel and 
their clerical counterparts now account for just about 
one out of every three workers in the U.S.A. 



TABLES 

Occupational Distributkm 

MAJOfi OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP 1900 1950 I960 1973 

TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% lOOOH lOOM 

Whitt Collar 17.6 36.6 43.4 47J 

Professional, technical.... 4.3 8.6 11.4 14.0 

Managenal, administrative 5.8 8.7 10.7 10.2 

Sales. 3.0 12.3 6.4 6.4 

Clerical 5.0 7.0 14.8 17.2 

BfcieColar 35J 41.1 36.6 364 

Craft 10.5 14.1 13.0 13.4 

Operative 12.8 20.4 18.2 16.9 

Laborer 12.5 6.6 5.4 5.1 

Swvici M lOS 122 132 

Farm 37J IIM 73 U 

Source Occupadona/ TntHis in tht U 1, YfOO to 1950. Bortw of Cfnsut. I960 
PC(IMC and Mtnpower A«poit 0/ tht Pnsidtnt, 1974, pp 267-69 

But note that an analysis of the other oc- 
cupational groups underscores a fundamental point 
being made in this section: changes in the occupational 
distribution in this country are increasing the skill 
demands and, in turn, the educational demands being 
made of the entire American labor force. 

Blue collar workers are a case in point. The un- 
skilled, which include such groups as construction 
laborers, freight and materials handlers, garbage 
collectors, stock handlers, car washers and the like, 
are now a small and diminishing proportion of the 
group. The semiskilled, which include such workers as 
assemblers, checkers, dyers, miners, riveters, sewers 
and stitchers, stationary firemen, welders and various 
machine operators, are also showing a downturn. 
Those with skilled crafts, however, are holding their 
own. These include carpenters, electricians, foremen, 
inspectors, machinists, tool and die makers, plumbers, 
sheet metal workers and the like. 

The same is true for other groups for which the 
table does not show details. In the service category, 
for example, the trend is up; but within that group are 
such categories as private household workers, where 
the numbers are going down.^ The increases are com- 
ing in areas ranging from health service workers 
(health aides, practical nurses, etc.) to protective ser- 
vice workers, such as flreflghters and police. Here 
again, the educational requirements are rising. 

Some facts are in order at this point about the oc- 
cupational distribution of Negroes and other minority 
groups. Nonwhitc \ have a good way to go before 
they approximate tne job classifications held by their 
white counterparts, but there has been a significant 
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amount of upward movemenl on the occupational 
scale on their part, too. In the past decade and a half, 
their proportion in the white collar group has more 
than doubled to 31 percent. The rise has been par- 
ticularly strong in the professional occupations, which 
now account for twice the proportion of nonwhite 
workers than they did a decade and a half ago, and in 
the clerical fields, which now account for about two 
and a half times the percent of employed nonwhites 
over the figure of 15 years ago. Substantial numbers, 
also, have left unskilled farm and laboring jobs and 
private household work, although they are still lodged 
in disproportionate numbers in lower paying service 
sectors. This reflects lack of training and education. 

As is true in so many of these features of the 
American economy, \^hat is past may very well be 
prologue. Official government projections indicate a 
continuation of all of these trends through the middle 
of the next decade. Chart Ti "e shows what the expec- 
tations are for 1985 and they emphasize again sub- 
stantial upturns in store for the while collar groups, 
much lower expansion projected for the less skilled 
categories and apparently declines of large propor- 
tions continuing in the farm and private household 
sectors. 

Under these conditions, the occupational dis- 
tribution for the U.S.A.. will look as shown in Table 6. 

TABLE 6 

Projecttd Occupational Distribution 



MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP 


1980 


1985 




100.0<w» 


100.0% 




51.5 


52.9 


Professionai. technical 


15 7 


16.8 


Managerial, administrative 


10.5 


10.3 


Sales 


6.6 


64 


Clerical . 


. . 187 


19.4 




33.1 


323 


Craft 


12.8 


12.8 


Operative .. 


156 


151 


Laborer 


47 


44 




13.3 


132 




2.1 


1.6 



Source The US Uonomy m 198S December 1973 Monthly Labor Review. US 
Oetwrtment of Labor 

If events go as scheduled by the prognostications, 
the w. ce collar group will not only account for the 
biggest single category, it will, for the first time, com- 
prise a majority of all American workers in just a few 
years.. 



THE OCCUPATIONALEDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTION 

The years of schooling for all occupations have 
gone up as society offered more free schooling and as 
more work tasks began to require new skills. This is 
shown in Table 7.: 

TABLF7 

Occupational Schooling Medians 

MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

GROUP 1952 1962 1973 

TOTAL lOS I2I 12.5 

Professjonal, technical .. 16.0 16.2 164 

Managerial, administrative . . 122 12 5 12.9 

Sales 12 3 12.5 12 7 

Clerical 125 12 5 12.6 

Crafts 10.1 11.2 12 2 

Operative 9.1 101 11.8 

Laborer 83 8.9 11.4 

Sen/ice 8.8 10 2 12.0 

Farm 83 8 7 10.7 

Unskilled Service 8.1 8.7 10 3 

Source Manpower Report of the President. 7974 U S Depirtment of Lit»r Table 

B IV. p 303 

As the first years of the 1970s went by, not only 
did all white collar groups average at least 12 years of 
school, they were joined at this level by skilled crafts 
workers and service personnel.. Both operative 
workers and laborers are already within striking dis- 
tance of that figure after posting significant increases 
during the past two decades. Chart Four portrays the 
significant proportions with 12 or more years of 
school in these major categories. 

Averages often mask some important informa- 
tion and it should be noted that an examination of the 
more detailed occupational data shows that the kinds 
of jobs held by those without a high !»chool diploma 
are becoming much more restricted. Twelve years of 
school prevails as the median now, not only among 
professional and managerial personnel, but also 
among retail sales personnel, bookkeepers, office 
machine operators, stenographers, secretaries and 
typists, carpenters, machinists, mechanics, repairmen, 
health service, personal service and protective service 
personnel such as firefighters and police, and others. 

The juxtaposition of education and manpower 
trends by occupation which has been made in this unit 
carries a very clear message.. Where the action has 
been, and can be expected to be, is exactly in those job 
fields where a high school diploma is the norm. These 
are jobs where the educational prerequisites for 
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CHART THREE 

The Outlook for Major Occupational Groups 

PROJECTED PERCENT INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT / 19V2 1985 



50 




+48 Professional & Technical 

+39 Clerical Personnel 

+31 Managers & Administrators 

+29 Service Workers 

+23 Sales Workers 

+20 Skilled/Crafts 

+13 Semi-skilled/Operatives 

+ 7 Unskilled Laborers 



-21 Private Household Workers 



-48 Farm Workers 



-50 
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CHART FOUR 

The Education of the American Labor Force 

PERCENT OF EMPLOYED WITH 12 YEARS OF SCHOOL OR MORE / MARCH 1973 




100 



Percent Employed with 12+ Schooling 



employment have been increasing and have been met 
by increasing numbers of American workers. The im- 
plication for those left behind in the educational arena 
also is equally clear. 



THE INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENT 

In 1947, the industrial balance sheet in the 
U.S.A. looked as shown in Table 8.: 

TABLES 

Employment Distribution of 1947 

EMPLOYED PERCENT OF 

INDUSTRY (000)^ ALL EMPLOYED 

GOOOSPRODUCING 

Minmg 955 2 

Construction 1,982 4 

Manufacturing 15.545 30 

Agncuiture 7.891 15 

TOTAL 

GOOOSPRODUCING 26.373 51 

Soufce Indvstml DtUnbuuon of f mp/oyed U S Dtpartment of Labor 

ErJc 24 



Although the data goes back to only 1947, less 
than a quarter of a century ago, they seem to carry us 
into another era. In 1947, manufacturing loomed 
above all other employers and agriculture accounted 
for almost one out of every six worlcers. Together with 
construction ar^ mining, the goods-producing sector 
of the American economy accounted for a majority of 
all workers. 

But even then, significant gains in technology 
were enabling us to produce the cornucopia of goods 
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Trade 
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Real Estate 


1.754 
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5,060 


10 


Government 


5.474 


11 



TOTAL 

SERVICE-PRODUCING 



25,399 
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wc consumed with relatively fewer workers while the 
demand for services, both public and private, acted to 
raise the employment levels in those sectors supplying 
Ihem. By as early as 1950, the servic-producing in- 
dustries mcved into majority position and by 1973, the 
industrial balance sheet looked as Table 9 shows. 

Manufacturing is still number one as befits a 
prime industrial nation, but trade now accounts for 
more than one out of every five workers and is coming 
close to the factory sector figure. Less than five per- 
cent of all workers are in agriculture, producing all the 
food, feed, fibre consumed both here and abroad. 
Huge increases have occurred in government employ- 
ment, particularly at the state and local level, and in a 
multitude of services involving health, welfare, educa- 
tion and leisure time activities. On balance, wc have 
evolved to the point where two out of every three 
workers produce some service— buying and selling, 
transporting, financing, teaching, nursing and the 
like— while the remaining one-third produce all the 
tangible goods— the tons of coal, the bushels of wheat, 
the homes, bridges and highways, the ingots of steel, 
and suits of clothes— that are consumed. 

An occupation describes the kind of work an in- 
dividual does. An industry describes where thai work 
is done. An M.D. can work as a research scientist in a 
government institute, head an occupational safety 
program in a manufacturing establishment, or engage 
in the private practice of medicine. A secretary can 
work in a university department, minister to the needs 
of a chief executive officer of a factory, or operate in 
the office of an elected public official., A plumber can 
be an independent contractor, work on the construc- 
tion of a huge office building, or be in the employ of a 
department store taking care of its day-to-day in- 
stallation and repair needs. 

Each industry, however, provides a different kind 



of social and economic setting and can differ quite 
markedly in its wage and salary practices, in its work- 
ing conditions and the like. Each also employs, 
because of the differences in its products, differing 
proportions of occupational specialties. Thus, an in- 
dustry such as finance, insurance and real estate has a 
work force of which more than 90 percent are white 
collar workers. In contrast, the construction industry's 
labor force is made up of only about 20 percent in the 
white collar group. 

It turns out, therefore, that: 

• The service-producing industries employ 
the biggest proportions of white collar workers. 

• These same service-producing industries 
have been and are expanding their employment 
the most and are expected to do so in the future. 
Two of the four major goods-producing in- 
dustries are actually expected to decline in 
employment (agriculture and mining); and, in 
the forefront of employment advances by 1985, 
are such sectors as government, service and 
finance (Manpower Report of the President. 
1974. U.S. Department of Labor. Table ElO, p. 
335). 

• We thus get a one-two punch: On both the 
industrial and occupational sides, the growth 
area is for those workers where educational 
prerequisites for employment are highest. 

• All of which underscores again the 
importance of special programs for those who 
have not been able so far to move up the 
educational and training ladder. The urgency of 
this matter is underscoi ^-d by the fact that even 
in the goods-producing sectors, those engaged in 
white collar and service work are on the in- 
crease. Thus, in manufacturing, the prime exam- 
ple in the goods-producing area, more than one 
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out of every four on the payroll are **nonproduc* 
tion workers/* i.e, not on the production line, 
but working m managerial, administrative, 
professional, clerical and service activities. 

• This need is underscored again by the fact 
that, as was true in the occupational case, the 
vwork force has responded to these trends in- 
dustrially by an increase in the years of school 
completed, again leaving those below the norm 
at a severe competitive disadvantage. By 1973, 
the only industry division among white men 
where thv median years of school completed was 
less than 12 was in agriculture (where it was 
!!.!): white women in every one of the major in- 
dustry divisions average more than 12 years of 
school. Among Negroes and other minority 
groups, only in agriculture and construction 
among the men and in none among the women, 
was the median years of school completed less 
than 12. 



EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

The rapid increase in educational and training 
requirements reflected in this country's occupational 
and industrial trends and the accompanying diffusion 
of higher educational attainment among the popula- 
tion also has brought about another important 
phenomenon. 

The higher the years of school completed, the 
higher is the rate of labor market participation among 
all population groups. The obverse of this condition is 
also important. Lower levels of school completion act 
as a barrier to participation in the work force. The 
developments reviewed so far indicate that high entry 
levels are likely to get even higher. 

The persistent correlation between education and 
labor market participation is shown in the Table 10 
summary for all persons 16 years of age and over as of 
March, 1973, the latest data available {Special Labor 
Force Report No. 161. U.S. Department of Labor and 
Manpower Report of the President. 1974. U.S. 
Department of Labor, pp. A-9, 10, 12, 14, 18, 19). In 
general, succeedingly higher levels of years of school 
completed are accompanied by succeedingly higher 
rates of labor force involvement.. The spread is enor- 
mous. The labor market rate for those with the most 
school-— S years of college—is almost quadruple that 
of the group with no school years completed. A 
difference of more than twenty percentage points ex- 
ists between the elementary school and high school 
graduate. The only exception to this correlation is 
found among those who go on to college but do not 
graduate. Their labor market participation rates are 



lower than both high school and college graduates. 
The same phenomenon is also found among some 
groups who enter high school but do not finish. Their 
worker rate is also often lower than either tht elemen- 
tary school or high school graduate. 
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As Table 10 indicates, the same pattern holds for 
both men and women, for both whites and nonwhites. 
Women have, in the post World War H years, joined 
the labor force in rising numbers, particularly in the 
white collar occupations and service-producing in- 
dustries. They have added significantly to the worker 
resources in the country as well as to national income 
and, of course, to their personal and family incomes. 
This has again been intimately related to school at- 
tainment. For example, among single women who can 
be expected to be in the job market in considerable 
numbers, the lack of schooling can be a strong barrier 
to employment. Single women 35-54 years of age 
who have less than an elementary school education 
show a worker rate near 35 percent. That figure jumps 
50 percentage points among single women of the same 
age group who have a high school diploma and it 
moves well over the 90 percent mark for those with a 
baccalaureate. 

Even among married women, where worker rates 
are generally lower, schooling makes a big difference. 
Labor market participation stands at 28 percent for 
those with a grade school education, moves up almost 
20 percentage points higher for the high school 
graduates among them and another 10 percentage 
points above that for the college graduates. 

Finally, school attainment is a major factor affec- 
ting worker rates among various age groups. Two ex- 
amples make the point. Among men 35 to 44 years, 
just about every one works who can. They have the 
highest worker rate of any age group as indicated by 
the figure of % percent. Yet, the worker rate for men 
in this category who had less than 5 years of school 
was only 84 percent in contrast to 97 percent for the 
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high school graduate and 99 percent for the college 
graduate 

Where schiHilmg realh becomes an even more 
selective barrier is in the older age groups, in discuss- 
ing the target population for adult education m the 
previous section, il was noted there v^as still con- 
siderable r*H)m for programs at the upper end of the 
age scale even though man> persons ma> alread) be in 
retirement.. It is, therefore, interesting lo note that 
among persons 65 >ears of age and over worker rates 
were as Table 1 1 indicates. 
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Even in a group where people already have at- 
tained what IS considered retirement age, almost half 
of the mer with advanced education are still in the 
labor force, more than triple the proportion at the 
other end of the educational spectrum. Among 
women, about one of every four with advanced school- 
ing is still in the labor force, quadruple the correspon- 
ding ratio for those with less than 5 years of school. 
High school graduates among both men and women 
(o >cars of age and over arc stil! active in the work 
force in significant proportions, well above what 
prevails for those with no more than an elementary 
school education. 

The compelling impact of schooling on the 
various patterns of work activity goes beyond labor 
market participation. For those who do join the labor 
force and find employment, significant!) larger 
proportions of high school graduates hold full-time 
rather than part-time jobs than do those with less than 
12 years of school. On top of this, unemployment rates 
are also significantly higher among those without a 
high school diploma. For both men and women and 
for ail age groups, the unemployment rate is tower 
than average among high school graduates and for 
most categories their rate is as much as half that of 
those with less than 12 years of school. 

On the four scores of going to work— par- 
ticipating in the labor force in the first place, finding 
emp!o>ment as a member of the work force in the se- 
cond place, holding that job on a full-time basis in the 



third place, and reaching those rungs of the oc- 
cupational and industrial ladder w here the current and 
(uture career outlook is best in the fourth 
place— school attainment plays a critical determining 
role. The expectations are that it will even more im- 
portant in the immediate years ahead. 



THE GEI^TKMS LEFT BEHIND 

In this context, a population of more than 54 
million of working age with less than 12 years of 
schooL more than half of whom have eight years of 
school at most, presents an urgent educational 
problem. 

Some of the economic characteristics of this 
group give telling evidence. For example, Chart Five 
illustrates the substantial efTect years of school com- 
pleted has on participation in the work force. 

Almost without exception, even within this group 
with less than 12 years of school, the higher the grade 
completed the higher is the rate of labor force par- 
ticipation among each of the age groups, among both 
men and women. The barrier to participation as an 
economically active member of the society, which 
lower levels of schooling poses, is a very difficult one 
to pass in the world of work in this country. 

All of which also says that when compared to 
those who do hav e the high school diploma, those with 
less than that level of schooling are really faced with 
acute disadvantages. Table 12 contrasts the worker 
rates of both groups, age for age, for men and women^ 
and for whites and blacks. Without exception, labor 
force participation is lower among those with less than 
12 years of school. Some of the highlights from Tat)le 
12 are: 

White mtn: There was, in 1970, as much as an 
eleven percentage point difference in this group 
between the worker rates of those who did not 
complete high school and the total group as a 
whole. In each of the age cohorts among those 
25 to 64 years, the worker rate is at least 90 per- 
cent for the group as a whole; only one (35 to 44) 
has that high a rate of labor force participation 
among those who have not completed high 
school. 

Black meii: The same generil pattern holds 
among the blacks as well. The young men here 
are at a particular disadvantage if they have not 
finished high school; their worker rate is about 
ten percent lower than that of their age peers 
generally. None of the central aduh age groups 
has as much as a 90 percent labor force rate. 

WUte woMCtt: As we will see later on, the 
sharp increase in labor force activity among 
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CHART f IVfi 

Education and Work 

i*CRCENT IN THE LABOR FORCE AMONG THOSE WITH LESS THAN A HIGH SCHOOL 
COMPLETION AND NOT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL / 1970 
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TABLE 12 



Labor Market Participatron Ratas in 1970 
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women of all groups, single and married, young 
and older, with and without children, has been 
one of the features of the post World War II 
economic scene. However, those with less than a 
high school completion have not been able to 
participate in this movement at anywhere near 
the rate which those with more schooling have 
been able to achieve.. Thus, as Table 12 in- 
dicates, among the youngest group, a 20 percen- 
tage point difference separates those without a 
completion of high school in their labor force 
rates from their group as a whole.. 

Black women: Here again the same pattern 
prevails, although black women in most age 
groups have substantially higher worker rates 
than white women. Overall, labor market par- 
ticipation is about a fifth lower among those 
with less than 12 years of school than those in 
the total population 16 years and over. The 
difference is particularly noteworthy, not only in 
the youngest age group, but also in the prime 
working age 35 to 44 where labor force rates are 
very high for black women generally (60%) and 
only a little over 50 percent for those with less 
than 12 years of school. 
The target population for adult education also in- 
cludes almost a quarter of a million Indians, and their 
labor force rates are generally so low as to b^off the 
chart completely. Among Indian men in the 16 to 24 
year age group, for example, an extraordinary 50 
percentage point difference separates their worker 
rates from that of their white counterparts who also 
have less than 12 years of school completed; the 
difference is as high as 40 percentage points between 
their worker rate and that of blacks in the same age 
and schooling category.: Even in such a central work- 
ing age group as 35 to 44, the labor market participa- 
tion rates for Indian males with less than 12 years of 
school is 63 percent, compared with 93 percent for the 
whites and 86 percent for the blacks of the same age 
and similar schooling. 



The inability to participate as an economically 
active member of the work force and the higher un- 
employment experienced by those who do make it into 
the labor force has resulted in another major 
phenomenon among those with less than a high school 
completion and not enrolled in school:, dependence. 
This is demonstrated by their high rales on public 
assistance.. In 1970, more than 3-1/3 million of this 
group were public assistance lecipients. Appearance 
on the public welfare rolls can be generated by a wide 
variety of causes; but, here again across the board, 
for men and women and for blacks and whites and for 
all age groups, a prime common denominator turns 
out to be the level of schooling attained. 

The Table 13 summary shows proportions on 
public assistance and is indicative. 

TABLE 13 

PubKc Assistance Ratts 



YEARS OF 

AGE COMPIETED 



% on public isststance 
0-5 6-8 9-11 



TOTAL 15% 7% 4% 

16-24 6 6 4 

25-34 9 6 6 

35-44 12 5 4 

45 -64 12 3 4 

65+ 21 11 8 



Overall, the proportion of persons with Hve 
grades of school or less on public assistance was more 
than double that among those with six to eight years of 
school and almost quadruple that among those with 
nine to eleven years of school. Public assistance rates 
were particularly high among the older groups, but 
even in some of the central adult categories as many as 
I out of every 8 persons with less than six years of 
school were on welfare. 

Additional data on the target population show 
that among them were a Httle over I million blacks 
who were receiving public assistance in 1970.. This 
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meant that 13 percent of the blacks were on the public 
assistance rolls m contrast to 5 percent of the whites. 

Women have higher rates of public assistance 
than men generally in this country, but even here the 
rate among black women was very high: 18 percent or 
almost one in five black women 16 years of age and 
over not enrolled in school and with less than a high 
school completion were receiving public assistance. 
The comparable rate for white women was 7 percent. 

In a series of legislative enactments culminating 
in the 1971 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
various manpower and allied programs for welfare 
recipients have been mandated by the Congress. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1973, about 137,000 people filled job 
openings under the WIN (work incentive) program in 
operation under this legislation, of whom one-half 
were continuously employed tor 90 days and of whom 
one-half, in turn, left welfare.. While the numbers in- 
volved were small, the program and some of the 
research findings generated by studies carried out by 
federal agencies in this field showed that it is possible 
to reduce dependence by training and education. Also 
demonstrated was the fact that there is a substantial 
desire for emplo>ment on the part of welfare 
recipients, in 1970, among the target population 
which has been described in this report, almost half a 
million public assistance recipients were also in the 
labor force , This jibes willi other findings and, as the 
1974 Manpower Report of the President says: 
"... contrary to popular opinion, low-wage workers 
spend much time in employment. Additonal studies 



show that the rate of mobility between welfare and 
work is high, and a sizable proportion of recipients oc- 
cupy both statuses simultaneously" (Manpower 
Report of the President, 1974. U.S. Department of 
Labor, p. 139). 

Two other facets of job and training programs for 
welfare recipients are particularly relevant to this sec- 
tion. The first is the fact that greater success in special 
employment programs attend those who do have at 
least 12 years of school. They are more easily placed 
and easier to keep on the job, not only under WIN, 
but in such other programs as PEP (Public Employ- 
ment Program), where 14 percent of the participants 
from August, 1971, to June, 1973, were former 
welfare recipients — but nearly three-fifths of whom 
were high school graduates (Manpower Report of the 
President. 1974.. U.S.. Department of Labor, p.. 154). 
This is in keeping with the experience of most man- 
power programs during the past decade. 

The second is the considerable distance we still 
have to go in coordination among manpower 
programs, among educational programs and between 
manpower and education programs in this country.. 
For those of working age not enrolled in school and 
with less than 12 years of school in general, for those 
within that group who are outside the labor force and 
for those receiving public assistance in particular, 
there would seem to be significant and substantial 
dividends in improved and effective cooperative, 
related programs, including adult education at all 
levels — local, state and federal.. 
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UNIT III 



Going Places 



UNIT SUMMARY 

Americans have been on the moNC-for more than 
three centuries, pushing into new frontiers and cross- 
ing and criss-crossing the continent. 

In the past four >ears since we look the last cen , 
sus, an estimated 85 million people changed their ad- 
dress. Since manv of ihem made more than one 
change during that time, the total number of moves 
was well beyond the 100 million mark, with significant 
numbers and proportions crossing county and state 
lines. 

tven here the occupational-education connection 
IS a strong one. because it turns out that the highest 
rates of mobilitv and migration are experienced by 
those with the highest educational attainment and by 
those in the top levels of the occupational hierarchy. 

The majority of these moves are job related as 
people migrate to find a job, a new job, a better job.. 
And for good reason, because ihe \ery geography of 
employment opportunit> changes too The ebb and 
flow of economic opportunity continuously alters the 
job map and in the recent past these noves have been 
so large that just three states, California, Texas and 
Florida, alone now account for almost one out of 
c^ery five jobs (I8^r) More recentK, the region with 
the biggest employment rise has been tHe South, which 
has reversed "is traditional position as an area of out 
migration to one where the number of people moving 
in exceeds those moving out Major metropolition 
areas are seeing population and job growth even 
be>ond their suburban nngs and now account for 7 out 
of ever> 10 m out total population 

Those who are most adaptable and flexible, most 
able to take advantage of the changing geograph> of 
economic opportunity are those with a high school 
education or more. Among the voung people 16 to 24 
years of age where mobility is generally high, for ex- 
ample, the migration rate is 36 percent for 
professional personnel, only a third of that for the un- 
skilled: it is 25 percent for managerial and ad- 
ministrative personnel, onl> a little over half of that 
for the semiskilled.. 

There is nothing in the offing which is expected to 
dimmish the importance of the factor of geography in 
employment. In fact, recent trends show a significant 
increase in jobs and migration into the South and peo- 



ple will continue to respond to those changes through 
mobility and migration and here, too, education will 
make a difference. 



MOVERS AND MIGRANTS 

Between the last Census in 1970 and the year 
1973, just about one out of every three persons three 
years of age and over mo^ed. This meant thai 62-1/4 
million Americans changed their residence al least 
once during the three year period, testifying to the 
continued substantial amount of mobility that has 
characterised this country since its founding {Mobility 
()/ the Population of the United States: March 1970 to 
March 1973. U. S. Bureau of Census. Series P-20, No. 
262 and Manpower Report of the President, 1974. 
U.S. Department of Labor. Chapter 3). 

The 62-1/4 million figure is actually an un- 
derestimation of the amount of moves that were made 
during the three year period since many persons made 
more than one move in that span of time.. In fact, 
more than two decades of annual surveys by the Cen- 
sus Bureau shows that the mobility rate in any given 
year is about 20 percent, i.e., about one out of every 
five persons changes residence per year. This would 
mear that the number of moves made between 1970 
and 1973 totalled well over 100 million. 

Moving can mean changing residence within a 
neighborhood or within a city or relocation thousands 
of miles away. Students of the subject therefore 
differentiate between "movers," who include everyone 
making some geographic changes and "migrants," 
whose moves take them at least to a different county, 
if not a different state. During the three year period 
under review (1970-73), about 25 million persons 
were classified as migrants, of whom a little over 12 
million changed their state of residence. 

Just as important as the number of movers and 
migrants is the direction of their geographic change. 
For a good part of this century, it became almost a 
cliche in the annals of migration to point out the ex- 
odus from the South, the movement out of many of 
the Midwestern (especially Plains) states, and the shift 
to the North and to the West. In more recent years, 
some of the increases in the North abated: and, by the 
time of the 1970 Census, some important reversals 
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had taken place. For example, for the First time this 
century, the South scored a significant immigration of 
population while states such as New York reversed 
their positions and became areas of outmigration.. 

For many decades the pattern of mobility has 
been from the rural to the urban areas. At the time of 
the first (1790) Census, 95 percent of the American 
population lived in rural areas. By 1920, a watershed 
was reached when, for the first time, a majority of the 
population lived in urban areas. Today about 7 out of 
every 10 persons are urban residents. What is more, a 
good part of the more recent population movement 
was in the direction of the metropolitan area, where 
about two out of every three people now live.. There is 
some recent evidence that metropolitan area growth 
may be slowing down, but even here the reason 
appears to be a movement to urban developments 
around the fringes of the metropolitan areas. In fact, 
for some time now, there have been significant shifts 
from the central, inner cities to the suburban rings. 
Between 1970 and 1973 alone, central cities of 
metropolitan areas experienced a net owr-migration of 
a little over 4 milhon persons three years of age and 
over, while their suburban counterparts had a net in- 
migration of a little over 3 million. 

Movements of such large aggregates and of such 
decisive patterns have significant impacts on both the 
people and the geography involved.. The reasons why 
people move are widely varied. Moves can be 
generated by family, health and other reasons, but all 
studies confirm that most of the mobility in the 
U.S.A. is job related— to get a job or to get a better 
job, whether it be in terms of improving wages, 
salaries, working conditions or a person's career out- 
look and development, in general. As a rule, therefore, 
internal migration is economically oriented and, as the 
1974 Manpower Report of the President points out in 
describing the migrant, ** . . . within 5 years of his 
arrival, the newcomer is usually no longer a migrant, 
but rather a settled member of his adopted communi- 
ty, is usually earning more money, and is himself a 
member of the host population receiving new arrivals 
(unless he has decided to move once more). By and 
large, m other words, migration works — in the sense 
that It improves the situation of the greater number of 
those who undertake it." {Manpower Report of the 
President, 1974. U.S, Department of Labor., P. 70). 

By the same token, there are also many conse- 
quences to the areas from which people move and to 
those to which they move.. Migration rates, for exam- 
ple, are highest among the young adult workers of a 
population. Their exodus can have important man- 
power as v^eil as other economic consequences for the 
places they leave. However, problems with the 
economic situation in an area may be the **push" to 



the migrant in the first place and can be at least as im- 
portant as the **puir' of potentially better conditions 
in the area to which the move is being made. For the 
point of destination, the immigrant will be a man- 
power resource, but heavy streams of migration can 
result in the posing of problems, such as increasing 
needs and costs of housing, school, fire and police ser- 
vices and the like. 

Migration has brought about a major transfor- 
mation in the very geography of employment in the 
U.S.A. under the interacting impact of people and 
jobs on the move. Tabic 14 shows the shift m location 
of nonagricultural employment since the end of World 
War II. 

TABLE 14 

Geographic Shifts 



REGION 


19*7 


I960 


1973 




100% 


100% 


100% 


New England 


7 


7 


6 


Middle Atlantic 


25 


22 


19 


East North Central 


23 


21 


20 


West North Central .. . . 


... . 8 


8 


8 


South Atlantic 


12 


13 


15 


East South Central . . 


5 


5 


6 


West South Cef\tral 


7 


8 


9 


Mountain 


3 


3 


4 


Pacific 


. . . 10 


12 


13 



Source fmploymrnt and Urntngi St»tt and Areas U S Oepartfnent of Labof 1974 
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Although the figures are in terms of broad 
regional aggregates which change slowly over time, 
the trends are unmistakable. For example, the Middle 
Atlantic states (New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania), long the leader in the geographic standings, 
are now second to the East North Central industrial 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Coming up strong are the South and the 
West. As an example of the dynamics of ihe 
geography of job growth is the fact that just three 
states— California, Texas and Florida — now account 
for 18 percent of all nonfarm employment in the 
U.S.A. 

in addition to these interregional and interstate 
shifts, major relocation of job opportunities have 
taken place within states, from central cities to the 
suburbs. During the past decade, metropolitan areas 
experienced an increase in employment in the suburbs 
and an almost 5 percent decline in the central cities. 
Among women, there was a rise of about 10 percent in 
jobs in the central cities, but it contrasted with an up- 
turn of almost 40 percent in the suburbs. We are now 
at the point where 60 percent of those who live in the 
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suburbs now work there. Not surprisingly, a heavy 
proportion of the recent migrants to suburbia are 
professional, technical, managerial, administrative 
and skilled personnel plus clerical workers among the 
women.. 



THE OCCUPATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTION 

Under all of the^sp circumstances, it becomes a 
matter of considerable import^mce for workers to have 
the flexibility, responsiveness, and maneuverability to 
shift in relation to these changes, and, here again, 
schooling turns out to have a prominent place. As a 
general rule in this country, the higher the years of 
school completed, the higher is the mobility and 
migration rate. Table 15 covers the period 1970 and 
1973 for those 18 years of age and over. 

TAKE 15 



Movmgand Migration Ratts 



YEARS OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED 


MOVING 


PERCENT 
MIGRATING 


PERCENT 
MIGRATING 
TO 

DIFFERENT 
STATE 


0-8 ... 


22% 


6% 


3% 


9-11 


30 


10 


5 


12 ... 


33 


13 


6 


13-15 


37 


17 


9 


16 . . 


41 


23 


13 


17 


38 


21 


12 



On every score, m terms of moving generally, of 
migrating and uf making a long distance move, 
successiveK higher levels of schooling are associated 
with successively higher rates. There is a slight falling 
off at the highest level of schooling, but the difference 
is very small and is actually related mostly to the ex- 
perience '>f some of the women in that group. Migra- 
tion rates among high school graduates are double 
those with no more than a grade school education and 
they move up considerably with the attainment of a 
baccalaureate. 

An examination of the more detailed information 
for this period shows that, for those age groups where 
mobility is the highest,, the big difference in migration 
rates are up at the collegiate level, accentuating even 
more the relatively disadvantaged position of those 
without a high school completion. Thus, movement is 
most extensive among younger adult groups who tend 
to make a geographic change upon completion of 
school and upon marriage and family formation. 
Among men 18 to 24 years of age, the migration rate 
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over the first three years of the current decade was 19 
percent. High school graduates in this group did have 
a higher migration rate (18%) than did those with no 
more than eight years of school (14%), but those with 
four years of college were on a completely different 
scale with a 43 percent rale. 

Chart Six presents an overview of what we have 
been calling the occupational-education connection, 
and it illustrates, again, why high school and collegiate 
level education makes a difference— in this case, in 
terms of migration. For men of working age (16 years 
and over), the migration rate for professional and 
technical personnel is double that of the unskilled 
laborer. The white collar and skilled groups generally 
exhibit the significantly higher rales. Again, the same 
pattern holds for those groups where a good deal of the 
moving takes place. Among men 16 to 24 years of age, 
the migration rate for professional and technical per- 
sonnel IS as high as 36 percent and the figure scales 
down to 12 percent for the laborers; it is as high as 28 
percent for managerial and administrative personnel, 
but 16 percent for the semiskilled operative. 

Many other studies, many other figures 
emphasize the important ties between mobility and 
education.: Longitudinal studies conducted on the 
labor force experience of various population groups 
show significant ties between mobility during a work- 
ing career, even at its beginnings, with the amount of 
schooling a person has {Career Thresholds: A 
Longitudinal Study of the Education and Labor 
Market Experience of Male Youth 14-24 Years of 
Age. 1969 Ohio Stale University, Center for Human 
Resource Development. Vol.. I). Related also to the 
movement from rural to urban areas, and especially to 
metropolitan areas, is the fact that school enrollment 
varies enormously with geography Thus, among 
white youth 16 to 24 years of age, school enrollment is 
as low as 33 percent in rural farm areas and as high as 
65 percent m metropolitan area suburbs: the cor- 
responding ratios for blacks is 26 percent in the rural 
farm places and 61 percent in the suburbs. 

An examination in depth of the migration ex- 
periences of blacks from the South finds that, despite 
the fact that traditionally blacks coming in from the 
South to the North have had lower levels of education 
than those who were born and raised in the North, 
more recent trends seem to have changed that pattern. 
Newer black immigrants to the largest metropolitan 
areas in the North and West have higher levels of 
school completed, and the analysis of these trends con- 
cludes by saying that "In some migration streams, 
therefore, the degree of selectivity is so strong at the 
point of origin that recent southern migrants have an 
even higher level of educational attainment than the 
black population in the area of destination.'' (Man- 
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Migration and Occupation 

MIGRATION RATE OF EMPLOYED CIVILIAN MEN 16 YEARS AND OVER / 19701973 



Professional, 
Technical 
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8 10 12 
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po\cer Report of the President. 1974. U.S, Deparl- 
ment of Labor. P. 92). More than incidentally, and 
again emphasizing the relationship between education 
and migration, is the finding in this same report that 
the higher the level of schooling, the higher is the 
movement of blacks among metropolitan areas in the 
North. *'Clearly, blacks who move from one nonhern 
fnctropolitan area to another," the report declares, 
•*havc levels of education higher than do others blacks 
in the area of jrigm or the area of destination. This 
variety of migration has often been ignored in earlier 
year>, but it is likely to become more important in the 
future." 

in summary, then, the followmg points can be 
made; 

a The changing geography of people and jobs 
has been a major feature of American social and 
economic history. There is nothing in the offing 
which would appear to diminish the importance 
of this factor in the future. How the map of peo- 
ple and jobs will look ten or twenty years from 
now is not known, but we do know it will be 
different. The first few years of the 1970's 
already have put us on notice in this respect, as 
the recent reversal of migration patterns and the 
substantial relative increase in employment in 
the South have testified. 
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a The forces which generate geographic 
changes in employment are complex and varied 
and include not only the traditional economic 
ones but newer considerations, such as ecology.. 
More and more, however, the manpower factor 
seems to be emerging as a prime lever of change. 
As technology (which is reviewed in the next un- 
it) advances, industry becomes Irccr from the 
rigid locational factors of having to be close to 
physical resources. The technology of light, 
power, transportation has seen to that.. More 
and more industry is moving to where the hands, 
talents and skills are, particularly as the oc- 
cupational distribution of employment moves 
toward the white collar, skilled and service jobs. 
!n fact, up to now, the regions and states which 
have shown the biggest employment advances 
have heen exactly the ones with the biggest in- 
creases in the service-producing sectors. 

a U nder these conditions and given the 
projected changes in educational attainment and 
in our occupational and industrial composition, 
substantial proportion of the labor force will 
need to respond through mobility and migration. 
Here again, the educational connection will be 
the key to success. 

in the following units of this report, two major 
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economic forces — productivity and income--*will be 
reviewed in relation to schooling. In commenting on 
thai relationship, the 1974 Manpower Report of tht 
President says as follows: 

**Onc suggested reason why schooling and earnings 
are positively related is that schooling increases a 
worker's productivity A mobile labor force and com* 
petitive markets translate the increased productivity 
into higher income for the worker. To test the 
hypotheses that schooling increases productivity and 



thereby increased income, one must have some 
measure of productivity other than income it. '\t. 
Sevtral studies have invcstigatoJ the association 
between schooling and productivity of self-employed 
farmers, as well as the association between schooling 
and efTiciency m household activities xnd in in- 
terregional migration, and in scores of standardized 
tests. They indicate that, controlling for other 
variables, those people with more schooling are more 
productive.** 

{M0mpi}wrr Rrpori oj tkt FttsidtnL 1974 U S Depanmcnt of 
Ubor P 146 > 
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UNIT IV 



People and Technology 



UNIT SUMMARY 

One of the major reasons for what we have been 
calling the occupational-education connection is the 
growing importance of technology.^ 

Technology has a major impact on the kinds of 
jobs a country has, their skill content and their 
educational requirements. Our technological efficien* 
cy in producing the goods we consume has enabled us 
to deploy so many of our workers into the service side 
of the economy. They are engaged in buying, selling, 
flnancing and transporting the goods that are pro- 
duced.. 

The educational and skill level of a country's 
workers can determine how much and how widely dif- 
fused is the technological progress it can achieve. This 
IS why students of this topic are agreed that a signifi- 
cant factor in the growth of productivity in a country 
is the quality of its labor as measured by the 
educational attainments of its work force. 

In general, the U.S.A. has had a good record of 
productivity growth,. Output per manhour, i.e., the 
amount of goods and services we get out for every 
hour of work we put in, doubled in the past 25 years. 
However, recent developments show that most major 
nations of Western Europe as well as Japan have ex- 
ceeded OMr performance, with important consequences 
on our international economic position in addition to 
the inflationary problems we have domestically.. 

Research in this field has shown that the best ad- 
justments to technological development, including 
automation, is made by those in the professional, 
technical, managerial and administrative ranks and by 
those in the service side of our economy. The poorest 
adjustments are made by those at the lower levels of 
education.. Job satisfaction under conditions of new 
technology is much lower among those with less 
schooling. For example, it was found that among 
those who emerged with both a smaller challenge and 
reduced job satisfaction after experiencing 
technological change, 75 percent had less than a high 
school education. 

Important to adult education is the fact that 44 
percent of the people who had encountered changing 
technology said that they felt a need for additional 
education and training for their future work. 



INCREASING PRODUCTtVITY 

Almost ten years ag«^, the National Commission 
on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress 
found that: 

"The individuaPs education and skiW are important 
determinants of his relative ability to compete for 
jobs. The education and skiH of labor force is im* 
portant to the economy*s viability. Technology 
determines, m part, the skills required and the 
educational component of those skills. But the 
availability of skills and the educational level of the 
labor force are also determinants of the tech* 
nological changes which occur. Together, education, 
»kill, and technology, along with other factors, 
determine the structure of employment and un- 
employment. They do not determine the level of 
either " 

Trchiioloi} Md the Ai»tnc»n £c<wmv I9$6 Government 
Printing OfTicc. Wathmgton. D C . Vol 1. P 26 

There are at least two major points being made 
here. The Hrst is that technological development can 
have a major impact on the very nature of jobs 
available in an economy, their skill content and their 
educational requirements. The review of occupational- 
industrial-educational trends presented in the last sec- 
tion has documented that point. 

The second is that the very skill and educational 
level of the work force itself can and does play a 
significant role in determining the amount, kind and 
quality of technological progress a nation can make, 
the diffusion throughout the country's economy that 
such progress can achieve, and its actual implementa- 
tion in the production of the goods and services that 
does that place. 

Education, therefore, plays a considerable part in 
shaping both sides of a country's technological coin. 

Technological change and the increasing produc- 
tivity of the work force which it can generate is a ma- 
jor goal of all nations, particularly because it increases 
the choices and priorities a country and its people can 
make. It permits significant reductions in the work 
week (fully one-third in this country in the past half 
century) without any reduction and, in fact, with an in- 
crease in production; it permits longer periods of time 
spent in growing up and going to school among the 
young and in retirement among the old; it allows in- 
creasing leisure time, vacations and holidays; it 
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reduces the sheer physical burden of work; it permits a 
work force, as we have seen, to be deployed more and 
more in the production of the huge amount and varie- 
ty of services people need and want; it is fundamental 
to increasing earnings and income, not only in money 
terms but in real terms as well (vis a-vis inflation, a 
matter of prime importance at this time) and it 
strengthens a nation^s competitive position in the in- 
ternational economic arena, another matter of current 
interest and concern. 

The sources of technological progress and 
productivity growth are varted and complex and we do 
not yet know all that we would wish to understand 
about what accounts for them and what their relative 
importance is. It is clear, however, that fundamental 
in this process are advances in technical knowledge 
which yield new sources of energy, new kinds of 
machines, new kinds and forms of management and 
enterprise. Critical to the expansion of the frontiers of 
knowledge is investment in research and development, 
which has been a hallmark of this and other countries' 
experience in the last quarter of a century, industrial 
research and development in the U.S. A, is now run- 
ning at about the 20 billion dollar mark, forty percent 
of it financed by the federal government, whose R&D 
expenditures also go to academic institutions (which 
also receive such support from state and local 
governments and foundations) as well as to its own 
agencies. The range of problems being explored is 
enormous, involving, for example, astronautics, 
nuclear power, heart and lung research, community 
economic development, coal gasification and water 
resource management, manpower, ecology, housmg. 
mass transportation, education and even R & D on ex- 
ploring the best ways to apply the latest science and 
technolog) developments and to find out how to deal 
with barriers to the introduction of technology (An 
Analysis of Federal R d D Funding Bv Function 
Fiscal Years 1969-1974. National Science Founda- 
tion.. NSF 73-316. 307. 308, 312, 313. Ml). 

More than incidentally, these huge expenditures 
have reinforced the iccupational-educational trends 
which have been developed, since they generate cor- 
respondmg demands for professional, scientific, 
technical, managerial, clerical and skilled manpower.. 

Many other factors, of course, are important in 
technological development, by no means the least im- 
portant being investment in plant and equipment, 
which is estimated to total about S30.000 per worker 
in this country.: This has tripled since the turn of the 
century, and it generates additional demands for skill 
and talent. 

Over and above all of these numbers is the major 
factor of the quality of the labor force. Coming full 
circle from the beginning of this section, we quote 
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from another group assessing technology— The 
National Commission on Productivity — which recent- 
ly declared in its enumeration of the sources of our 
economic growth: 

"Quahty of Labor fcconomists estimalc that in- 
creases in labor quality, as measured by the increased 
educational attainments of the v^urk force may have 
contributed as much to the rise of output per man- 
hour as has the gro\%th of tangible property. Before 
the turn of the century, a very small percentage of 
v^orkers had completed high school: in 1972 close to 
70 p<Tcent of those between 18 and 64 years of age 
nad done so, and 85 percent of young workers (20 
to 24 years of age) had done so^A better educated 
>*ork- force, for example, is a nec*essary L\)ndition 
tor advances in technology and capital improve- 
mentN A computer is of little use without systems 
designers and computer operators. Larger capital 
investments have created opportunities for increased 
employment of highly trained labor Productivity 
grows from the interaction of these complementary 
factors " 

SfumJ -tnnuul Rtpurt iv^i \MMnM CommisMon »)n 

All in all, the scorccard on productivity growth in 
this country has been impressive. Output per manhour 
in the private sector as a whole has increased by about 
3 percent per year during the past quarter of a century, 
with gains almost double that figure in such sectors as 
agriculture. Productivity trends vary considerably 
over shorter periods. The latter part of the I960's 
witnessed a reduction in the rate of productivity in- 
crease, but some upturn took place in the early part of 
the present decade. Currently, there is a good deal of 
concern about the country's level and rate of change m 
output per manhour. particularly because of inflation 
and our competitive postion abroad. On the latter 
score, that concern is underscored by the more rapiu 
increases in productivity which have taken place in 
most parts of Europe and Japan. Table 16 indicates, 
output per manhour has increased more in every one 
of these eleven other countries than in the U.S.A.; in 
fact, over the do/en years to which Table 16 refers, 
productivity growth m those countries combined was 
just about double the increase here. 

Economic relationships among countries depend, 
of course, on a wide range of factors besides trends in 
output per manhour.^ Although rates of increase in 
productivity have been much higher in a variety of 
other countries, we started from a much higher base 
than many of the others, so that levels of productivity 
in many of our industries remain higher to this day. 
Costs of production also depend on labor compensa- 
tion, and. on the basis of unit labor costs which take 
that factor as well a:: productivity into account, the 
U.S.A.'s record has been more favorable. Fo'^eign ex- 
change rates, devaluations, trade agreements and the 
like can also play an important part. Nevertheless, as 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) says, *Troduc 
tivity movements are an important factor in deter- 
mining price and cost stability. This aspect of produc- 
tivity change stems from the role of output per 
manhour— nn especially relevant concept when deal- 
ing with unit labor costs — as a critical link between 
the cost of labor and the price of goods.** 

The BLS goes on to say that, '*Unit labor costs 
and prices usually rise most in sectors where produc- 
tivity growth is lagging and least in sectors where 
productivity growth is rising.** It then puts the 
capstone on the matters with which we are concerned 
here by noting that, *The general upgrading of the 
work force over time is usually considered an impor- 
tant factor in productivity growth. This upgrading oc- 
curs primarily in two ways: Increases in the propor- 
tion of the work force employed in higher-skilled oc- 
cupations and improvements in the level of education 
of the working population.** {Productivity and the 
Economy. U.S. Department of Labor.. 1973 Edition, 
Bulletin 1779.) 

EDUCATION AND PROOUCTIVIH 

So far our discussion of technology has been in 
terms of national and international aggregates. A re- 
cent study which focused on the people involved un- 
derscores some of the major points reviewed so far as 
thxy *relate to the individuals concerned 
{Technological Advance In An Expanding Economy. 
1969.. University of Michigan: Institute for Social 
Research). The study found that people adjust much 
better to automation and technological change than is 
generally assumed; but, in probing those who made a 
poor adjustment, the occupational-education factor 
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again stood out. The authors note that "'professional 
and technical personnel together with the managerial 
and administrative group make the best ad- 
justment. .Those who are employed in manufac- 
turing and construction give relatively frequent in- 
dications of a poor reaction to technological change. 
On the other hand, people employed in fmance, real 
estate, and business services score favoraoly., . .** 

And the comes a significant comment: "That 
poor adjustment to technological change occurs 
relatively frequently at lower levels of income and 
education is hardly surprising and requires' no com- 
ment.** 

On every matter relating to adjusting to changing 
technology, the occupational-education factor is 
found to be significant. For example: 

• Jok satMftCtkNi: Among those who found 
both a greater challenge and icreased job 
satisfaction after experiencing technological 
change, 75 percent had a high school education or 
better, only 25 percent had less than 12 years of 
school (and among these, only 5 percent had less 
than 8 years of school). 

• Experitacc with tccknology: One of the 
more significant findings shows that the higher 
the educational attainment, the more involve- 
ment there is with technology.. The authors say, 
*The finding suggests that the better educated arr: 
more likely than those with less formal olucation 
to move up to jobs on which they use the newer 
and more sophisticated kinds of equipment. .It 
reveals a striking relationship between formal 
education and the automation level of equipment 
employed by the work force.** Only 7 percent of 
the people directly involved in the newer 
numciical, tape, computer, or other logical con- 
trol equipment has less than 12 years of school; 
high school graduates comprised 24 percent of 
the group and 69 percent of them had some 
college.. 

• Attitudes toward aiitoiMtioat The study 
asked, ''In general, would you say that automa- 
tion is a good thing for people doing your kind of 
work, or does it cause problems, or it doesn*t 
make any difference?** The results show^l that 
the higher the educational level of workers in- 
volved, the more friendly is the attitude toward 
automation; the less the educational level, the 
more threatening is automation found to be, a not 
unrealistic attitude, incidentally, in view of the 
fact that automation can more easily cause dis- 
placement at the job lower levels. 

• Need for cdttcatio«: Another question posed 
went as follows: **In connection with your future 
work, do you feel it would be useful for you to get 



additional education or some kind of training, or Tor more education, that it would be **impra€- 

IS there no need for it?" As many as 44 percent ticaP* for them to get it because of such factors as 

said the> feit a need for additional education. Just their age, time and money. Here is an obvious op- 

as significant was the finding, among a con- portunity for responsive programs under audit 

siderable proportion of those who feit the need education to meet an already expressed need. 
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UNIT V 

People and Income 



UNIT SUMMARY 

People and families are universally affected by 
educational attainment. Incomes among high school 
graduates, for example, are double the income of 
those with less than 8 years of school and fifty percent 
higher than those of people with an elementary school 
education. On the other side of the income coin, the 
proportion of families living in poverty whose head is 
a high school graduate is half of what it is among 
those whose head did not finish high school. 

One of the most telling indications of how school- 
ing is related to earnings is the scorecard on lifetime 
income and how it varies by educational levels. Not 
only is lifetime income higher for the high school 
graduate than for those with less than 12 years of 
school, but that difference has been constantly in- 
creasing, and jumping, for example, by 17 percent 
over just the past five years. 

Among the S4-I/3 million people of working age 
whom the census found not enrolled in school and 
without completion of high school, income levels are 
very low indeed, presenting a particularly contrasting 
picture to the general trends for the population as a 
whole. 

For example, fuliy 7S percent of them had in- 
comes of less than SS,OO0. Only I percent had an in- 
come of $15,000 or more. For the country, generally, 
one-third of all famihes have incomes of $15,000 or 
more. 

The youngs the old, women and blacks had es- 
pecially low scores on the income scale. What 
emphasizes this matter even more is the fact that, 
among those who were in the work force, the income 
distribution was particularly weighted by low incomes 
to the point where half a million of these labor force 
members were also on public assistance. 

Increasing income and increasing levels of living 
have been a hallmark of this country's experience dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, brought about in no 
small way by the trends reviewed so far— particularly 
by the increased schooling of workers, responsive 
migration to changes in economic opportunity, rising 
levels of professional and skill development, the 
changing occupational structure and upward 
movements in technology.. 



But here, too those with bclow-the-norm educa- 
tion have been left behind. 



RiSINQ LEVaS OF LIViNQ 

In the quarter of a century from 1947 to '972, 
family income in the U.S.A.— <w/yitf(«/ Jor rising 
prices — doubled. 

The reasons for such a major advance in the 
levels of living in this country consist of a host of in- 
terrelated factors ranging from increasing population 
for much of that time span, which generated signifi- 
cant corresponding increases in the demand for a wide 
variety of goods and services; generally high levels of 
economic activity, rising productivity, the shift to 
higher paying echelons in the occupational and in- 
dustrial structure, rising labor market participation on 
the part of women, etc. 

All of these forces and more combined to raise 
the average (median) family income by the early years 
of this decade to $ 1 1 , 1 20, double, as already indicated, 
the figure of twenty-five years ago, 35 percent higher 
than the figure ten years ago, 12 percent above the 
figure five years ago — all in constant dollars (Money 
Income in 1972 of Families and Persons in the United 
States. June 1973. U.S. Bureau of Census. Series P- 
60, No. 87). 

Just as important han been the shift upwards in 
the family income distribution. In 1947, more than 
two out of every five American families had money in- 
comes under $5^000; by 1962, that ratio was down to 
26 percent; and by 1972; it had declined further to 17 
percent. At the other end of the income scale, fully 30 
percent of all families had incomes of $15,000 or more 
in 1972, more than double the figure ten years before 
that and about six times the figure for 1947. Again, 
these numbers are all adjusted to take into account the 
rise in consumer prices.^ The data cited are put in 
terms of family income, because the family is typically 
the basic income receiving and spending unit in this 
country. Similar data are also available on an in- 
dividual person basis and they generally show the 
same trends, although family income has received an 
additional boost over the years as more and more 
women joined the job market and added another 
breadwinner in the household. 
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IncTcasiing IcvcK of living have been, in a<kiition, 
jihared by most sccturs of the population, although 
substantial difTcrentials still exist among whites and 
nonwhites and men and women. Among Negroes and 
other minortt) races, for example, average family in- 
comes *ere 56 percent that of whites in l%2; ten years 
later they were 64 percent. This, of course, still leaves 
a long way to go for the nonwhite, but it is important 
to point out that a substantial part of their advance is 
attributed to the trends reviewed so far in this Report. 
Says the 1974 Manpowrr Report of the President: 

"There m several re^^on for the nsirrowmi of the 
hUcfc-t»htle earnings dtffcreniul Importsini changes 
have occurred tn ihe relative Khoolmg of blacks ^nd 
whites The sufostaniiat migraOoft of blacks out of 
the South and into the states tn the Northern and 
Western regions ma> jiIio have influenced the relative 
tnvrea«e in the earnings of Macks The changing oc- 
cupational structure and tabor force status of the pop- 
ulation was another factor influencing the rate of 
|ro«bth of earnings " 

tf.iwt lui ttmr in /V*; .if ^amt»«rt amd ^rrtotu in Ike L mttdSUitt% 
June i'*"'^ I S |luf«4u uH tn»u* S«ric» HO f IM 

Another event of sigiiificant importance has been 
the decline in the number and proportions of persons 
and families classified as living in poverty. There is an 
ofTicially deflned poverty threshold which is adjusted 
each year for changes in the consumer price index. In 
1972, it stood at $4,275 for a nonfarm family of four; 
in I9S9, 22 percent of the population representing a 
total of 39* I /2 million people were classiHed as having 
incomes below the poverty threshold. Here again, 
basic economic growth, rising productivity, increasing 
tabor from activity among women, as well as a rise in 
such transfer programs as social security all con- 
tributed to these developments. 

It is instructive to examine the characteristics of 
those families which remain in poverty status. They 
tend to be disproportionately represented by those 
headed by a woman, the aged, and among the larger 
si/e families and Negroes. Three other factors, which 
cut across all of these groups and which are critical to 
the issues raised in this review, also make a major 
difference in affecting the poverty status of American 
families. As sho^^n in Table 17a, b, 

TA8U17a 

EmpioynMNit 



cmfloymcnt status 



PCfCCNTOr 
rAMUKSM 
WVtRTV 



employed 
Unemptdyed 
Not m libor Force 



5% 
21 
24 



The poverty rate among families headed by an 
unemployed person or one not in the labor force at all 



is four and Tive times as high as that of the family 
whose head is employed. 

Again, there is an inverse correlation between oc- 
cupational status and poverty; as there is when years 
of school are considered. 

fOCCMTOF 

OCCU^ATIOK or f MtUT HW l>OVCWTV 

Proffssional, man^tnal ..3% 

Ctencfl end sales . 4 

SkiNtdaaftt 4 

StnwMed operativts 7 

UnslaNed (iboitr 11 

Strvicf (md. household) 15 

Fgfcn 19 



TMU17e 










WUCWOf 


YEARS OF SCHOa 


rAMncsm 


AnMNCDfYHCAD 





Less than 8 years 

8 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

!€♦ 



.22% 
...11 
. 12 
....6 
....4 
.....2 



Stufca ChMfMOmmKt et the iew-lncomv hffiutntton ff 72 Jynt If 73. U S 
ef Cmm %trm ^40. Mo M 



EOUCATKM AND EARNINGS 

By this time, it should come as no surprise to find 
thai education turns out to be a prime factor in afTec- 
ting levels and differentials in earnings and income. 
Char: Seven illustrates this for men 25 years of age 
and over and shows again how each successfully 
higher level of years of school completed carries a 
successively higher average (mean) income (Annual 
Mean Income. Lifetime Income, and Educational At- 
taininem of Men in the U.S. for Selected Years 1956 
to 1972 March. 1974, U.S. Bureau of Census. Scries 
P-60, No. 92). Incomes among high school graduates 
are double the income of those with l^s than 8 years 
of school, more than 50 percent higher than those of 
people with an elementary school education. Post high 
school education, especially at the baccalaureate and 
higher levels, shows similar significant differentials. 

This phenomenon prevails among all sectors of 
the population, men and women, white and nonwhite 
and of all age groups. A recent tabulation (for May, 
1973) by the U.S. Department of Labor, Table 18, 
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CHART SiVEN 

Schooling and Income 

mM INCOME IN 1972 OF mu 2S YEARS AND OVER BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMTLETED 



Ltst thanS 

Ytm Schooltng 

SYtars 

^ Schooling 

I 9-11 Ymts 
I School»i8 

u 

F 12YMre 
I Schoolif^ 

^ 13*15 YMft 
SchooliRg 



16Y«m 

Schooling 

17+ Yttri 

Schooling 




$17,346 



t 10 12 

Dollars in THuusandt 



It 



20 



shvms the weekly earningsi for male workers 35-44 
\ears of age who worked full time. 

TABUli 







I^GHOANO 


SCHOOllfiC 


WHITC 


OT^KftACCS 




$150 


$ 96 


5-7 


173 


149 


8 


202 


165 


9-n 


211 


165 


12 


231 


178 


13-15 


265 


209 


16 . . 


321 


241 


17^ ... 


333 


284 



Some of the most interesting data on this subject 
relate to the lifetime earnings of persons with different 
levels of schooling. The lifetime remuneration of 
higher school attainment as of 1972 can be 
demonstrated as seen in Table 19.. 

Each higher levei of school attainment carries 
with it higher projected lifetime earnings. The range is 
enormous, running from a little over a quarter of a 
million dollars for those whose schooling stopped 
before the 8th grade to almost S800,000 for those with 



graduate study. Available data also show that these 
differentials have been increasing in recent years. The 
difference in lifetime income between those who have 
completed high school and those who have completed 
grade »chool jumped 17 percent in the period 1967 to 
1972. During the same period of time, there was an 
even bigger increase — 30 percent^in the difference in 
lifetime incomes projected for those with 12 years of 
school and those who had between 9 and 1 1 years of 
school. 

TAtUig 

UfttimgEanMfi^ 



YEAItSOf 
SCHOOLING 



lirniMC MCOMCfOAMlN 
FROM AGC 25 TO OCATH ( 1972) 



0-7 

8 . 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

16 . 

17 + 



$260,307 
323.437 
37L023 
452.066 
525.342 
686.227 
785.778 



Finally, all of this gets translated into the oc- 
cupational arena as Chart Eight indicates. 
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CHART EIGHT 



Occupation and Family Income 

MEDIAN INCOME OF FAMILIES IN 1972, BY OCCUPATION OF FAMILY HEAD 



Professional, 
Technical 
Managerial, 
Administrative 

Sales 

Crafts 

Clerical 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service 

Farmers, 
Farm Managers 

Farm 
Laborers 
Private 
Household 



J L 



|$17.C 



^052 
] $16,901 



292 



] $12,713 



"1$11; 
J $10,1 



889 



] $9,421 



]$5; 



970 



$3,121 



$8,303 



8 10 12 

Dollars in Thousands 



14 



16 



18 



20 



Family income is sharply differenlialed by the oc- 
cupation of the family head; the range in 1972 went 
from over $17,000 of family money income where the 
head was a professionally trained worker, down to a 
little over $3,000 for family heads who were private 
household workers; behind this, as has already been 
demonstrated, is the differential educational and skill 
level of the various groups. 

The more than 54 million persons who represent 
the target population for aduit ^ucation already have 
been depicted in this report by a number of their major 
characteristics. Since they all fall in the category of 
not being enrolled in school and with less than 12 
years of school they meet expectations when their in- 
come levels and distributions are examined. 

For the group as a whole, seventy-five percent 
had less than S5.00() of income in 1970; one percent 
had an income of SI 5.000 or more. 

We conclude this section with a few summary 
tables (20, 21, 22, and 23) showing some additional 
features of the income distributions among the group, 
with just a few words of comment since they speak 
eloquently for themselves. 

The >oung and the old have particularly low in- 
comes: 



TABLE 20 





AGE GROUP 


PERCENT WITH mCOMCS 
BELOW SS.000 


16-24 




88% 


25-34 




69 


34-44 




.. . 60 


45-64 




66 


65+ 




95 



Not a single age group has less than 60 percent m the lower rung 
of the income scale. 

Women are at a particular disadvantage: 
TABLE 21 



AGE GROUP 



PERCENT WITH INCOMES 

eaowisooQ 





MEN 


WOMEN 


16-24 


78% 


97% 


25-34. . 


40 


94 


2544 


31 


90 


45-64 . 


40 


91 


65+ 


... 91 


99 



Not a single age group among the women have less than 90 percent 
in the lower rung of the income scale 
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34 

43 



Even when public assistance recipients are 
omitted, the diiitribution h still heavily skewed in the 
direction of lower incomes: 



our previous comments on their higher rates of un« 
employment, lower levels of full-time work, and jobs 
in the lower-level occupational fields: 



TABLE 22 



TABLE 23 



AGE GROUP 



PERCENT Of NON PUBtlC 
ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 
BELOW S5 OOP 



16-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45*64 
65 + 



MEN 

78% 

39 

29 

38 

90 



WOMEN 

97% 

94 

89 

90 

98 



The Oftty group among women with (ess than 90 percent m the lower 
rung of the income scale are those 35-44 years of age. and they 
skp below that figure by just one percent^ point. 



AGE GROUP 



PERCENT tN THE LABOR FORCE 
WITH (NCOMES BELOW $5,000 



16-24 
25-34 
3544 
45-64. 
65 + 



MEN 

70% 

34 

25 

29 

68 



WOMEN 

93% 

86 

80 

79 

86 



In no group among the men worhers is the proportion in the tower 
rung of the income scale less than 25 percent, in no group among 
the women workers is that ratio less than 79 percent 



And even among those in the labor force, heavy 
concentrations remain at the lower scale, reinforcing 



In the generally rising levels of income in this 
country, therefore, these people have been left behind. 
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UNIT VI 

People 



UNIT SUMMARY 

Population trends in a country can change 
dramatically even over relatively short periods of 
time.. In our country, a sustained period of very high 
birth rates after World War II has been followed by a 
stunning development back to back in both 1972 and 
1973: the recording of the lowest birth rates in our 
history. The number of children born each year 
recently has been more than a million below what it 
was a decade and a half ago. At current rates, married 
couples are having just about enough children to 
replace themselves; and if this continues for a long 
enough time, we could get to the point of ZPG— zero 
population growth. 

In the meantime, a number of major impacts of 
declining population have already been felt. It is true 
that enrollments at all levels of schooling will be 
diminishing, that the average age of the population 
will be going up and the composition of the demand 
for goods and services is and will be changing from 
those aimed at a young population to those suitable 
for an older one. 

Nowhere is the impact of these changes more 
significant than on the American work force. We are 
now passing the crest of the teenage labor force whose 
increase is slowing down substantially during this 
decade and will actually reverse into a large decline in 
the 1980's., The same is true for those in their early 
twenties, where an increase of about 20 percent during 
the i970*s is going to be followed by a 21 percent 
decline in the coming decade. 

On the other hand, the more adult working age 
group — 35-44 years — which has been increasing slow- 
ly is scheduled for an 83 percent rise in the I980*s. 
They will be made up of those who were born in the 
population surge after World War II.. 

Cutting across all of these changes is the level of 
schooling; because, as has been true in the past, a ma- 
jor determining force will be the close association 
between worker rates and education attainment.. 

Sub-par schooling will continue to cut particular- 
ly into the worker rates of all groups as they are, for 
example, among men 55 to 64 years of age. In the past 
decade alone, the decline in labor force participation 
in that age group among those with a high school 
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education was half of what it was among those with 
eight years of school or less. 

The pattern of our working lives is changing in a 
way most important to adult education. We are mov- 
ing out of the rigid pattern in which we have been 
holding for so long where all of us first grew up and 
went to school, then went to work, then retired. Now, 
more and more young people go to both school and 
work; they join the work force and then return for 
more schooling and training, especially to update their 
knowledge and skills. Many retire from one career 
and go into another; many begin to work part time 
prior to retirement; many work part time after retire- 
ment. 

In other words, continuing education and training 
after a person*s first formal round of learning is taking 
place at more and more junctures of a person's 
lifetime, and adult education has a critical challenge 
as well as an opportunity to fill those needs. 



POPULATION CHANGE 

Back to back, 1972 and 1973 represented historic 
years in the matter of population change in this coun- 
try. In 1972, the birth rate fell well below the record 
low set in the depth of the depression decade of the 
1930*s— so low that even the number of births declin- 
ed, despite the fact that the baby girls born after 
World War II were raising the total number of women 
of childbearing age. The birth rate fell again in 1973, 
the lowest ever in U.S. history. Again the number of 
births fell even though the number of women of 
childbearing age was still going up {Data on Births. 
U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
National Center for Health Statistics). 

The current downturn in births and birth rates 
may herald some very important changes in both the 
size and composition of our population. Projections in 
this field are made at considerable peril because 
changes can (and have) occurred over relatively short 
periods of time. The crux of the matter is how many 
children a cohort of women will have when they com- 
plete their childbearing cycle. For example, the cohort 
of girls who were born in 1875 finished their childbear- 
ing cycle ^ith an average of 3.8 children each. That 
figure has decreased consistently; and the group of 



girls born in 1918, who completed their childbearing 
several years ago averaged 2.S children each. The 
government has been making surveys as to how many 
children American wives expect to have and that 
Figure has gone down spectacularly during the past 
several years (refer to Table 24). 

TABLE 24 

Birth Expectations 



BIRTH EXP£CTATI0NS OF 
WIVES 18 TO 24 YEARS 



1%0 31 

1965 3.1 

1967 2.9 

1970 . .. 2.6 

1971 2.4 

1972.. .... 23 

1973 2.3 



Source Bnth Expecuttons of Amenc*n Wives June. 1973 U S Burtiu of Ccnsui 
SefiesP20, No 254 

In 1973 the rate was down to 2.3 children each 
and at this rate, the average family size is near the 
population replacement level; families will be averag- 
ing just enough children to replace the persons of one 
generation with those of the next. This would mean 2.2 
children per wife, which is about where the expec- 
tations are now. This does not mean that the adult 
population will decrease right away, since we still have 
a substantial wave of adults due to the large birth rate 
following World War II. If we do stay at this low fer- 
tility rate, the country will reach ZPG (zero popula- 
tion growth) around the end of the Hrst third of the 
21st century. Current low birth rates are causing a 
reduction of population growth. 

The reasons for the recent downturn in births are 
complex and varied and include social and economic 
factors such as changing attitudes toward family for- 
mation, increasing labor force participation by 
women, later age of marriage, longer elapsed time 
between marriage and child bearing, and a changing 
technological and legal environment of population 
planning. Whatever the reasons, however, the fact of 
the matter is that births in 1972 and 1973 were more 
than one million below the number reached in the 
latter l9S0*s, and a decline of that magnitude is bound 
to have important impacts. It already has shown that 
impact on the job market in education, as well as on 
the decline in demand for physical plants in that field, 
on the demand for hospital beds in maternity wards, 
baby foods, diapers, etc. If it continues, the impact 
will indeed be major.. It will bring about not only a 
large change in the types of goods and services being 
demanded, but also such significant developments as a 
distinct upward shift in the average age of the popula- 
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lion and in potential changes in ;he role of youth and 
the so-called "youth culture." 

It is easy enough to make simple population pro- 
jections. Thus, 1972 and 1973 plus 6 (the average age 
of entry into elementary school) equals 1978 and 1979 
when elementary school enrollments can be expected 
to move down substantially, as indeed they are already 
doing. Similarly, adding 18 (the average age of entry 
into college) to those years equals 1990 and 1991 
when, in the absence of countervailing forces, universi* 
ty enrollments can be expected to diminish. 

As is so often the case, such demographic even* 
tualities contain both a promise and a challenge. If the 
response is to let demography run its course, then the 
demand for educational resources in human, financial 
and substantive terms may very well decline. If, 
however, attention is now turned from the burden of 
just responding to sheer numbers, as was the case for 
most of the past quarter of a century, to the more 
qualitative aspects of the educational process (class 
size, curriculum developments and the like), then the 
potentialities are enormous. In a population which 
already is increasing in average age, in a population 
which already has the magnitude of the problem posed 
by the size and composition of the target population 
described in this Report, the potentialities for adult 
education are equally enormous and are needed in our 
society NOW., 

LABOR FORCE CHANGE 

Demographic trends are not an isolated 
phenomenon. They are not only a compound and 
reflection of social, economic and political forces, but 
also of deeper ethical, moral and psychological factors 
to which education and training across the board will 
have to respond. There are also other qualitative 
aspects of the subject which are just as important as 
the sheer numbers involved, e.g., considerations of en* 
vironmental and ecological matters in particular. 

The quantitative/qualitative characteristics of 
population trends are also very well illustrated by one 
of the major consequences of those trends, i.e., their 
impact on the size and composition of the labor force. 
Chart Nine indicates some of the major parameters of 
these changes. 

In I94S when World War 11 ended, the birth rate 
stood at 86 per 1,0(X) women of childbearing age and 
births totalled a little short of 2.9 million. Five years 
later, the rate had jumped by 21 percentage points and 
the number of children born went up by almost 800,- 
000. The trend continued upward until the peak of 
1957, as Chart Nine shows, but the birth rate remain* 
ed at least as high as 100 and the number of births did 
not fall below the 4 million mark until 196S, after 
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CHART NIN^ 

Berth Trends in the USA 

NUMBER OF BIRTHS & BIRTHS PER 1.000 WOMEN 15-44 YEARS OF AGE / 1950-1973 
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uhlch the decline already noted set in. 

In a relatively brief period of time, therefore, we 
experienced two very large and two very different 
trends, again back to back, and the consequences for 
the current and projected size and composition of the 
uork force are and will be tremendous. When all is 
said and done, changes in labor force are the net result 
of two things: (1) changes in the population overall 
which IS where, of course, the working population 
comes from and (2) the rate at which the various 
groups in that population participate in the labor 
force. Between the two, over this span of years, pop- 
ulation changes turns out to be by far the major level 
of change since worker rates tend to change more 
slowly over time while, as was just indicated, popula- 
tion trends can reverse gears quickly because of 
changes in the birth side of the equation.. Illustrative of 
this point IS the fact that 89 percent of the projected 
change in the male labor force and 68 percent of the 
change in the female labor force, between 1970 and 
1990, stem from expected changes in population alone 
(The L S Labor Force: Projections to 1990. 1973. 
U.S De;iartment uf Labor. Report No. 156). 

Labor force changes to 1990 (Chart Ten) are 
classic examples of what can happen under the con- 
ditions of population change reviewed so far:. 




• Teenagers: The years of beginning labor 
force age for many can be critical in terms of 
career development. They are ambivalent years, 
too, characterized by a good deal of job changing, 
high unemployment rates and significant 
amounts of joint work and school attendance. 
The high birth rates after World War II produced 
a substantial increase in teenage workers begin- 
ning in the I960's, and their numbers in the labor 
force went up by 18 percent between 1960 and 
1970.. During the current decade, that increase is 
slowing down considerably to about 4 percent 
and is going to be followed by a large decline of 
1 2 percent in the size of the teenage labor force 
between 1980 and 1990. 

Back in 1960, teenagers accounted for about 7 
percent of the American labor force. That figure 
jumped to 9 percent by 1970: by 1990 it will be 
down to 6 percent, below even the corresponding 
ration for I960. Thus, we are now experiencing 
the passing of the crest of the teenage wave of 
population and labor force. 

• 20-24 years: The early twenties are years of 
substantial ferment, involving the end of the first 
round of education for most, more permanent en- 
try into the job market, highest rates of marriage 



CHART TEN 

Two Decades of Labor Force Change 

PERCENT CHANGE tN LABOR FORCE BY AGE 
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as well as top rales of migration Here, too, there 
was a very large increase of 35 percent in the 
labor force in the 1%0's; that increase slows 
down to 20 percent (which is still, however, by no 
means an inconsiderable upturn) in the I970's 
and then reverses completely, as Chart Ten 
shows, \*ith a 21 percent decline scheduled for 
1980 to 1990. 

Back m I960, this group accounted for 10 per- 
cent of the labor force, \%ent up sharply to 14 per- 
cent b> 1970, will go up slightly to 15 percent 
b> 1980 and then fall back to 12 percent by 
1990. Thus, for both components of the younger 
(16-24) age group in the work force, the outlook 
IS for a decline in both numbers and propor- 
tions by 1990. This by no means diminishes the 
importance of the group, since it will still ac- 
count for almost one out of every five (18%) of 
the 1990 labor force.. It will not, however, be part 
of the major thrust of the increase in workers be- 
tween now and the beginning of the last decade 
of this century. 

• 2S-34 years: At this age, there is more 
stability in work force participation. For men, the 
worker rates are at the 95 percent mark; and, for 
women, it is over 40 percent. It is also the largest 
single age group in the labor force. Migration 
rates are still high for people in their late twen- 
ties, but they taper off significantly for those in 
their early thirties. This is the group which is 
showing the largest increase during the decade 
(57%), and it is scheduled for another large in- 
crease of 35 percent between 1970 and 1980. 

As a result of these changes, this age group, 
which accounted for 21 percent of all workers in 
both I960 and 1970, will increase its share of the 
labor force to 26 percent by 1980 and to 27 per- 
cent by 1990. 

• 35-44 years: In 1990, this age group will be 
made of people born between 1946 and 1955. 
They are the products of the huge increase in 
births after World War II. Here is where the 
largest scheduled increase in workers between 
1980 and 1990 is going to take place (83%). This 
will follow a much smaller increase during the 
I970\s of 12 percent and practically no change at 
all during the I960's. This is a jump, too, where 
worker rates are at about the 95 percent level for 
men and at about the 55 percent mark for 
women, where the substantial proportion of their 
children are still at home and going to school, 
where migration rates are relatively low. By 1990, 
this group will account for I our of every four 
workers (25%), a substantial rise from the 18 per- 



cent figure for 1980, 

• 45-54 years: Here, too, worker rales are 
above 90 percent for men and, over 55 percent for 
women,. There is evidence of early retirement 
among some at the upper ranges of this age group 
and, in fact, the worker rate for men in this age 
cohort is projected to fall somewhat between now 
and 1990. After ^ small decline during the current 
decade, this group of workers will go up by 17 
percent between 1980 and 1990, 

Accounting for about 20 percent of the labor 
force in both I960 and 1970, this age group's 
share falls to 16 percent in 1980 where it will re- 
main by 1990. 

• 55-64 years: Contrary to the experience of 
those in the 35 to 44 year cohort, this group in 
1990 will consist of those persons who were born 
during a period of substantial downturns in the 
birth rate, i.e., between 1926 and 1935, the latter 
year being just about in the middle of the depres- 
sion decade. They can, therefore, expect a decline 
in numbers of workers of about 4 percent after an 
increase of more than double that amount during 
the present decade. 

A combination of this kind of population 
effect and a projected significant decline in the 
rate of their labor force participation will mean 
that this group will account for 1 1 percent of the 
American labor force in contrast to the 13 per- 
cent in prior decades. 

• 65 years and over: Finally, at the oldest age 
classification of the labor force, the changes are 
small, as might be expected of a sector where the 
number of workers is comparatively small (a lit- 
tle over 3 million) and where worker rates are 
scheduled to continue their dramatic decline un- 
uer the impact of retirement patterns which will 
be discussed below.. 

For men of this age, worker rates are 
expected to fall 19 percent by 1990, down from 26 
percent in 1 970 and as high as 32 percent in I960. 
Women in this age group are the only ones 
among their sex scheduled to show a decline, 
albeit small, in their worker rates by 1990, when 
about 3 percent o, all American workers will be 
65 years of age and over. 
Each of these age vignettes, particularly in the 
major swings they show in numbers and rales in the 
work force over a relatively short period of time, 
carries a story for education, in general, and adult 
education, in particular. Some of these will be review- 
ed below, but one of the more telling developments 
they exhibit is the sharp reversal projected in the 
average age of the population in the U.S.A.. During 
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(he current decade, the median age or workers is drop- 
ping by about 3 years. Between I9S0 and 1990, it will 
go up almost 2 years. As was emphasized before, the 
wave of the younger workers will be cresting in the 
1970's. In the 1980's the action shifts, with declines 
among the 16-24 age cohort and with a surge in the 
adult groups, particularly those 35 to 4 years old. 

One direct and clear connection between educa- 
tion and the age-by-age labor force picture portrayed 
here can be made at this point with the following ex- 
ample. The projected decline in worker rates for the 
age group 55 to 64 was noted and it follows similar 
declines during the past decade as well. A point made 
in Section II of this Report indicates that labor market 
participation declined with declining educational attain- 
ment, a recent study commented that "Lack of educa- 
tion has also been a factor in the decline in rates among 
men 55 to 64 vears old.. In an economy which requires 
high educational and skill levels on the part of workers, 
those who lack this 'human capital* are at a disad- 
vantage in Finding and holding a job and are more 
likely to be out of the labor force than better educated 
persons Thus, it is not surprising to find that the labor 
force participation rates for men aged 55 to 64 without 
high school diplomas declined more rapidly since 
1962 . .than the rates for those who completed high 
school." i Marital and Family Characteristics of the 
Labor Force April, 1974. U.S. Department of 
Labor ) The Table 25 data relates to ^he course of 
labor force rates among these men. 

TABLE 25 

Labor Market Participation 



YEARS Of SCHOOL 


MARCH 


MARCH 


DECLINE 


COMPLfTCD 


1962 


1973 


l%2 1973 


8 or less 


839% 


70.9% 


13.0 


911 


891 


793 


98 


12 .... 


90.6 


84.9 


57 


13-15 . . 


891 


83.9 


52 


16 + 


93.8 


87 0 


6.8 



Also cutting across all of these figur'^s is the story 
of women who will account for close to 40 percent of 
all workers in 1990. It was closer to 30 percent in 
I960. The number of women workers is projected to 
total 43-1/2 million in 1990, actually almost double 
the 23 million figure in 1960. If all of these projections 
come out as expected— and they are based on a slow- 
ing down of the rate of increase in women's labor 
market participation over the next decade and a 
half— the net increase in women workers between 
I960 and 1990 will have exceeded that for men. 

What may even be more compelling is the com- 
position of some of these changes which have far 



reaching implications not only in terms of their quan- 
titative dimensions, but just as important in the im* 
plications they hold for the quality of life. Thus, by far 
the biggest changes in work participation on the part 
of women have come among married women, par- 
ticularly among married women with husbands pre- 
sent, and most particularly among those women who 
have young children, as Table 26 shows. 

TA«.E26 

Womtn in th« Labor Forct 







NO CHILDREN 


CHILDREN 


CHILDREN 


CHILDREN 


YEAR 


TOTAL 


UNDER 18 


617 


3 b NONE UN 


UNDER 






YEARS 


YEARS OP*LY 


DEft 3 YEARS 


3 YEARS 


1960 .. 


31% 


35% 


39% 


2b% 


15% 


1965 


35 


38 


43 


29 


20 


1970 . . 


41 


42 


49 


37 


26 


1973 . . . 


42 


43 


50 


38 


29 



While labor force participation has advanced 
considerably among all groups of these women, 
percentagewise the biggest upturn has occurred 
among those where the presence of very young 
children exercises the most restraint on .such participa- 
tion, i.e., among those whose children are under 3 
years of age. Among them, worker rates just about 
doubled in the last dozen odd years. Among those 
women whose children are 3 to 5 years and therefore 
still of pre-school age, the worker rate now ap- 
proaches 40 percent.. 

Rising educational attainment, the shift toward 
more employment opportunities in the white collar, 
service producing sectors of the world of work, the op- 
portunity to add to personal and family income, the 
pressures of increasing costs of living, the chance to 
reali/e the potentials of her own career and personal 
development— these and many other factors have 
combined to generate the emergence of the woman as 
an increasingly important force among the nation's 
workers. 

At the same time, all this has also meant that by 
1973 a total of a little over 26 million children under 
18 yearN of age had mothers who were in the labor 
force, and more than one out of every five of those 
children were of pre-school age. 

LIFE, WORK AND LEISURE 

In a previous section on technology, it was noted 
how increasing productivity can serve to increase the 
choices of a nation and its people in how to deploy 
unie and resources How those options have changed 
because of even more fundamental changes in the very 
span of our lives is depicted in the Table 27 summary, 
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TASLC27 

UftSpan 



UFE WORKLtFE YEARS OUTSlOe 

aPECTANCY EXPtCTANCY LABOR FO«Ct 



YEAR 

190O 
1940 
1950 
1960 



MEN 


WOMEN 


MEN 


WOMEN 


MEN 


W(mN 


482 


50.7 


32.1 


6.3 


16.1 


44.4 


61.2 


65.9 


38.3 


12.1 


229 


538 


65.5 


71.0 


419 


15.2 


23.6 


558 


66.6 


73.1 


41.4 


20.1 


25.2 


53.0 



Soufce Wolfbwi. S L Work In AmtrK»n Socttty Scott. Fortsmin. 1971. pp 169 71 ind Ch^tet 10 



which shows trends which will surely rank as a 
hallmark of the first half of the twentieth century. 

What happened was an increase in both the 
amount of years we spend as workers and in the 
amount of years we spend outside the labor force, 
partly in growing up and going to school, partly in 
rctir<!mcnl in the later >ears. To be able to increase 
both IS quite a feat and was made possible by the in- 
crease in our total life span. A baby boy born at the 
turn of the century could expect to live to about 48; by 
1950, more than 17 years had been added to his life ex- 
pectancy. About half of that increased longevity went 
to labor force activity, half to time spent outside the 
labor force at both ends of the age scale. A baby girl 
born in 1900, could expect to live to just under 51; by 
l*)50, more than 20 years had been added to her life 
expectancy. A little less than half of that added 
longevity went to labor force activity, a little over half 
to time spent outside the labor force. 

The results, of course, have been almost in- 
calculable in human and other terms. Instead of dying 
with their labor force boots on, men now average 
lifetimes which see them through increasing retire- 
ment years. More time is available for an investment 
m education which can see returns over a much more 
extended period of time; families' expectations now 
are that the male breadwinner will not disappear at 
critical times in the families' development; the man- 
power resource is about a third higher than it was in 
1900, involving literally millions of manyears of work. 
And men can still average about a quarter of a century 
outside the labor force altogether.. The story is even 
more dramatic for women in percentage terms; during 
the first half of this century, their working years ac- 
tually tripled while the years they spent outside the 
labor force went up past the fifty year mark and which 
accounted not only for their time as children, students 
and older persons, but also for the time they spent 
having children and raising a family.. 

Between 1950 and I960 a new development oc- 
curred among the men. For the first time, the ad- 
ditional life expectancy was more than counter- 
balanced by an increase in years spent outside the 



labor force, so that work-life expectancy among men 
actually declined. The decline was small, as the table 
indicates, but it was a decline, increasing school atten- 
dance in the early years, increasing retirement in the 
later years combined to produce this effect. For exam- 
ple, between 1950 and I960, the rate of retirement for 
men in their 65th year of life actually tripled. Women, 
however, continued their way into the work force. By 
I960 they were averaging 20 years of their lives as 
workers, a 33 percent jump in m decade, and so big 
that it counterbalanced their gains in life expectancy 
and brought about, for the first time this century, a 
reduction in the number of years they spent outside 
the labor force. 

The official figures on these parameters are still 
not available for 1970, but any review of what has 
happened during the I960's (and, in fact, during the 
first part of the I970\s) leaves no doubt that there has 
been a continued decline in the length of working life 
among men and a continued increase in the length of 
working life among women. The projections presented 
in this section portend the same developments through 
1990. 

There also appears to be emerging another in- 
teresting dimension to the working life of men in the 
form of part time work. It already has been noted that 
the early years of labor force activity are combined 
with schooling more and more, and the older years are 
being spent in increasing proportions as part time 
Aork, often as part of preparation for retirement. The 
latest data show that a man beginning his work career 
at age 20 can expect to spend over 10 percent of his 
Working life in such part time labor force activity. Ad- 
ditional time outside the work place, of course, also 
has become available through collective bargaining 
arrangements providing for increasing time off for 
vacations and holidays. 

The result has been been an increase in still 
another dimension of our lives, the time available for 
leisure activities.. About I out of every 5 dollars of an 
urban wage and clerical worker's food budget is spent 
on **cating out", travel both here and abroad is nearly 
universal; the national parks, resorts, concert halls. 
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museums are crov^ded, as are the high\*a>N — fuel per- 
mitting 

\ll of this IS noi ti) sav that is on its \*ay 
oui. In fact the evidence is to the contrarv. There is 
dissatisfaction uith jobs (although there is no evidence 
that dissatisfaction has increased over \^hat il \»as a 
generation or more ago). Ne\* formats are taking 
place in response to this dissatisfaction, e g » in chang- 
ing schedules of x^orking hours, in increased participa- 
tion in some sectors b> \%orkers in the design and pace 
of their work places. However, labor market par- 
ticipation— work and the income it brings to bu> the 
giUHls and services (including leisure) needed and 
wanted — is still the mode. .\s has been noted a 
number of times, worker rates are well up in the 90 
percent range in the central age groups among men, 
and It has been increasing phenomenally among 
women across the board, Five million persons a year 
still moonlight, and manv workers even make more 
income bv working part of their vacation time either 
in their own plants or elsewhere. 

What then are the prospects for the life-work- 
leisure time chain in the years ahead? The answer 
appears to be in a criticall> important development of 
central significance to education, m general, for adult 
education, in particular. 

\V hat IS emerging is a blurring of what, from time 
unniemorial, has been considered the three stages of 
lite, each of which has been considered sequential to 
the other in an almost lockstep manner. The first is 
gri>wing up and being "educated." followed by a 
number of vears "at work, ' followed by a number of 
\ears in "retirement " Substantial numbers of persons 



have been and are already breaking out of that 
mold — b\ going to school, working, then returning to 
school, perhaps both going to .>chool and working, 
making a permanent entr\ into the labor force but 
then taking sabbaticals (steel-workers get them as well 
as academicians), taking time out to update their 
education, particularly in the professional and skilled 
endeavors, where continuing or recurrent education 
and training are necessar> under conditions of 
technological change, retiring from one field or career 
and entering another, etc., etc. 

Review the developments discussed in this 
Report, the burgeoning educational attainments of the 
population and labor force generally, the upending of 
our occupational and industrial structure, the con- 
tinuing emphasis on technological development, the 
importance of maintaining a stance of flexibility in 
response to technology as well as geographic change, 
the vantage points being provided by rising levels of 
liv ing, the thrust of population and labor force change 
currently and in the forseeable future, the kinds of 
preparation needed for work itself, the kinds of 
prep*iration needed and demands generated for leisure 
time activities, the stress on the qualitative aspects of 
our lives and our environment— and the huge numbers 
still left behind. Then consider the potentialities and 
promises of policies designed and programs for- 
mulated in the arena of adult education responsive to 
these developments. It then becomes clear that such 
are a necessarv condition for progress on the general 
economic, as well as the individual human-front as we 
nn>ve to the end of the twentieth centu;y. 
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Section il 

A FOCUS ON THE CLIENT 



INTRODUCTION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

When the National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education was established by federal legislation, its 
members and staff sought to get a 'Tix'' on the adult 
education scene. While the scope of the Council was 
not narrow, it was clear that the Congress intended 
that the first priority of the Council was to survey the 
activities in adult basic education programs funded by 
federal appropriations. This involved not only looking 
into the numbers of persons outside the classroom 
who were 16 or over and who lacked an elemcntray or 
high school education, but also finding out what kind 
of persons these were. 

It soon became apparent that a good many of the 
Council's questions were leading to the conclusion 
that more information was required to provide ade- 
quate answers.. 

In a general way, it was apparent that facilities 
were not adequate to serve the entire "market" and 
that, while resources could iiot meet the demand in 
some areas, there was no universal clamor on the part 
of illiterate adults for the opportunity for free basic 
schooling. If we looked at adult basic education as a 
"marketing problem/' it seemed sensible to learn as 
much as possible about this market, and also to look 
for indications that the product. Adult Basic Educa- 
tion, might not be packaged and advertised in the right 
way "to sell" in its market. 

Units One through Nine in this section provide 
base-line information about the people who are eligi- 
ble for ABE programs and about the degree of their 
participation. The information was compiled from 
state program and financial reports for fiscal year 
1971, Bureau of Census publications. National 
Institute of Education material, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion statistics, and studies conducted by the Council. 

Units Ten through Fourteen highlight selected 
Council publications and specific Research Com- 
mittee studies. 

The following recommendations are made by the 
Council and the need for their implementation is 



documented m this section: 

I.. A problem of national magnitude exists 
when 54 million adult citizens in America strive 
to function in society without the minimum skills 
of a secondary education. 

In order to provide adult elementary and 
secondary education completion opportunities 
through a specific concentrated national thrust, 
an increased f^eral appropriation is needed in 
concert with expanded state and local com- 
mitments. 

The National Advisory Coyneil on Adidt Eifatca- 
tion tecommends that the Congress of the United 
States appropriate four tiroes the present level of 
state grant funding* 

2.: If program, planning, proper accountability 
and assessment are to take place, a much im- 
proved U.S. Office of Education information- 
gathering instrument is necessary before an ade- 
quate analysis on job related separations can be 
made. 

The Council recommends that education 
planners at all levels develop ways of isolating 
program separation factors for adult students as 
well as developing techniques for determining the 
unique ''holding power" of successful local and 
state programs. 

3.. Certainly a desire to reduce welfare lists and 
increase employment must be a common objec- 
tive among all the states and ABE is clearly a tool 
to encourage this change. 

The Council recommends that state plans re- 
quire of local programs a concentrated effort on 
identification of potential ABE students who are 
welfare recipients and assign a high priority to the 
enrollment and retention of these individuals in 
adult education programs. 

The Council recommends that the administering 
agency for the state plan develop cooperative 
agreements with state welfare and public 
assistance agencies in order to provide increased 
educational opportunities for those persons on 
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wdfarc or rablmcc roles. A stviy of Mccessfiil 
rccmitnciA plMS for wetfart rcciyie«& sIkwM be 
miAf Mi the ingretfeiils of sncemfU prograins 
siMNiM be Memified mid 4humhmtti. 

4. The underc^ucated adult in a correciional 
institution has to be a most likely candidate for 
ABE study. Society in general stands to benefit, 
as well as the individual. Accordingly, the adult 
educator should give priority to attempting to 
learn what steps and procedures arc followed in 
exemplary states. 

The CottMil reconmends that each state 
kgislat«re charge the state agency adhniaisterteg 
the Federal AMt Educatioa Act with the respoR- 
fibilily of imvMiiig iiidiHdmls ia eorrectioaal in. 
ftitatkMs every type of adolt edttcatioa oi^mtMi- 
ly whkh may be of beaefit im the rehabUitation 
process* 

5. Whether by accident or design, the age of 
the adult education student in the federal 
program is getting lower. This point is confirmed 
by the state directors' reports. 

The Coii<^cil recommends cnrriculum designers 
tailor their primary offerings and methods to those 
who still have nnich of their adult working futnre 
before tbem« and to ofCer a learning environment 
compatible with the life style of this age group. 

6. The Council assumes that a primary goal 
for each adult educator is to aspire to equalize 
educational opportunity for minority groups and 
individuals who are disadvantaged educationally 
by reason of race or economic conditions. 

Data relating to minorities and ethnic groups, 
who are in the ABE program or part of the target 
population to be served, are far from adequate. 

The Conndl recommends that an improved in- 
formation gathering system be devised at the 
national level to provide clear and relevant infor- 
mation on minorities and ethnic groups enrolled 
and eligible for adult education services. 

7. Unit VII in this section examines and com- 
pares female and male 'enrollments in the federal 
aduh education program. The examination only 
provides raw figures on those enrolled and raises 
questions needing solutions if future planning is 
to be properly implemented. 

The Council recommends that local and state 
education agencies* state advisory councils* the 
U.S. Office of Education, and the National 
Institute of Education seek answers through 
research and spteM studies to the foltowing 
points: 

A. Are adult and adidt basic education 
programs oriented directly and/or Indirectly to 



women? 



B. Are ABE teachers primarily women? 

C. Is the Americnn male without the comple- 
tion of secondary education more rehKtam to 
enter adrit education programs than his femnk 
counterpart? If so, why? 

D. With significant mimbers of women atten* 
ding ABE programs, wimt curriculum thrush 
should be made mr refashioned? 

E. How can adult educators inq^ove recruit- 
ment technicpMs? 

F. Should the program ad^ to having more 
women or seek to recruit more men? 

8.. Faced with constant movement, grinding 
work over long hours, health problems, and a 
degree of language difficulty, the migrant 
worker is an obvious client group for adult 
education. Only if the aduh education adapts 
itself to the migrant worker are they likely to use 
that learning opportunity. 

The life of sheer nomadism makes it difficult 
to provide educational services to the migrant 
and his family. Information about the migrant is 
insufficient for use by educational planners. 

The Council recommends the establishment of 
a special agency Usk force tmder the direction of 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education for the pur- 
pose of enhancing educational and allied services 
for the migrant w^ker. The special agency task 
force shall have membership from the U.S. Offke 
of Education* Department of Labor, Department 
of Commerce* and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

9. The receipt of federal funds by the state, 
well into the fiscal year, has created uncertainty 
at the local program level. In far too many cases, 
classroom units of instruction in adult education 
were postponed. Without advance lead time on 
federal program dollars, state financial planning 
IS difficult. Program effectiveness is curtailed 
when appropriations are not known or not made 
in advance of the year in which they are to be 
utilized.. 

The Council recommends that Congress imple- 
ment the concept of federal forward funding of 
education programs. The inconsistencies and dis- 
parities in the records discussed in Unit IX in- 
dicate that the L .S. Office of Education has fail- 
ed to establish a national yardstick or base level 
of expenditure for adult education. 

It seems apparent that basic educational op- 
portunity for adults varies widely according to 
the students* residence. 

The Council recommends that the U.S. Office 
of Education, the National Center for 
Educational Statistics* and the National Institute 
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of EiMcatiofi c om h iwc their research rcpor- 
tb^ endeavors to |mhe the mimeroos ^ocstioos 
associated with the cost factors of aMt edoca* 

tiofu 

The CwNicil recomacods imnediate steys he 
takca ky tSOE to improve the Aomial Expeii- 
dttare Report Form for the State Grant Program. 



The program reporting form and ihc cxpcn* 
diture form must be apprai;^ together in order 
to examine relationships between dollars spent 
and aggregate hours of membership between 
matching dollars and federal funds, and to fmd 
cogent answers to expenditures and financial 
requirements. 
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UNIT I 

ABE Enrollment • 
FY 1971 



TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA REPORT 
LARGEST ENROUMENT 

in Ihc diverse ciTDriN i)f slalCN li> provide basic 
education lor adullv two of the largest states, Texas 
and California, ran to a virtual photo finish in FY-TI 
federalK funded ABl program enrollments. At the 
same tune, certain medium-si/c states, those grouped 
in I SOI' Region I\ . registered almost tuicc as man> 
adults lor \BI- as the ne\i highest section of the coun- 
try 

leading the field. Texas (fourth most populous 
state in 1^)10) enrolled 57.439 adults. California, the 
nation's largest slate, one-quarter bigger in 1970 than 
l*^W). registered 57.27S. Taken together, these tv;o 
states accounted for almost one-fifih of the nation's 
\BI* enrollment of 620.922. 

In Texas. 22 percent of the adults 25 years of age 
and i*lder had completed less than tight years of 
school: for California, the percentage was half as 
much. The composite Texan had a median of 11.6 
years of school completed: the California. 12.4 >cars, 
Texas enrollments consisted mostU of whites (43.144) 
and blacks (I4.(X)|) The Spanish .American ethnic 
group was reported as white. 

In Calilornia. registrations included 29.443 
whites. 4.696 blacks. 1(^253 Orientals, and 12.^ 
"other * (Chicanos and other ethnic group members). 
These stales have almost identical black populations: 
California has I.I3K more blacks than the 1.399.005 
blacks in Texas Vet the Lone Star State enrolled 
three limes as man\ for ABK classes. 

If the fourih and firs: stales in over-all population 
finished 1-2 in f ederal ABh enrollments, what about 
New York (second largest) and Pennsylvartia (third)? 
New York. 12.691 enrollments m the federal ABt 
program, which suggests other adults were registered 
in pureK state-fip;inced ABh programs. Ho»\ever, the 
Office of hducation's report form for l'Y-71 did not 
solicit this kind of information. As for Pennsylvania, 
several figures for thai state were not reported in the 
1971 summaries. 

lindersiandablv.> less populated states enroll far 
fewer adults in ABfc programs. North Dakota (46th in 



the 1970 population ranking) registered 955 adults, 
Alaska, least populous of all, signed up 821. But 
Alaskan figures offer a surprise.. For "Aggregate 
\Ums Membership" (the sum of ihc hours present 
and absent of all ABK students when classes were in 
sessiDn). Alaska totalled up 624.299 in FV.7I, sub- 
staniially be>ond 20 other stales. 



REGION tV HAS OVER ONE-FOURTH 
OF ABE STUDENTS 

f igures gleaned from eight of the Office of 
f ducation regions (states in two regions submitted in- 
sufficient data) reveal some provocative contrasts. 
C'hiel among them is Region IV's registration of 173,- 
594 men and women, out of the national total of 620,- 
922 

The eight states of Region iV include 15 percent 
of the i).S., population, but they enrolled more than 
i»ne out of four adults opportunity in the Federal ABE 
program. The next highest total occured in Region VI 
(Arkansas. Louisiana. New Mexico. Oklahoma, and 
Texas) - 93.934 registrations. Added, these two 
regions accounted for 43 percent of the national 
figure. 

Region IV accomplished this result despite con- 
siderable educational dis;idvantage compared to the 
national norm. In its eight stales, 23.6 percent of the 
adults o\er 25 had not completed eighth grade. 
Nationallv, the average is 15.5 At the same time, 
while the national median of school years completed 
m 1970 was 12 I, Region IV's median stood at 10.6 
\ears. This was the lowest among all regions. The next 
lowest. Region VI. had a median of 1 1.4 years. In the 
face of these evident deficiencies, it would appear that 
Region IV attacked the problem of enrollment with 
unusual skill or energy., 

America's ninlh largest state, Florida, ranked 
third in ABh enrollments (44,358) while Georgia 
wound up fifth, with 25,953., It is additionally 
noteworthv that the eight states of Region IV enrolled 
90,736 blacks, 44 percent of those registered 
nationwide. Florida, one of fourteen states in which 
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more blacks lhan whites signed up for A Bh classes, 
enrolled ihe liighcsi number ol black students, 19,081. 



ENROLLMENTS BY GRADE 
SHOW NO CLEAR PAHERN 

The slate directors' reports for h V - 7 1 reflect the 
number ol each stale's enrollment m grades 1-3, 
4-6, 7 and S Once again, consistcnc> is hard to track. 

In the primar\ level (1-3), a remarkable spread 
occurred — from 7 6 percent m Montana and South 
Dakota to a high of 62 1 percent in Illinois and, setting 
a record, S4.2 percent in the Trust Territor\ of the 
Pacific One out of four students m Region IV were 
enrolled at grade levels I to 3 Percentagewise, Region 
\ started with the least pupils at that lead — 16.7 per- 
cent Region l\ started the most in percentage terms 
(42 6) Mow can one account for this spread' 
\\ailablc tigures don't help, 

T>pical of the puz/ling questions in these reports 
IS that Illinois Federal ABH program led all others in 
enrollments in grades 1-3, and b> a distinct margin. 
Vet fi\e other states surpassed Illinois in male adults 
o\er 25 who had completed no school as of 1970 and. 
therefore,- would ha\e qualified for ABH, while four 
other states exceeded it in the same categor> for 
females 

For grades 4-6, the low-to-high gap is not so 
large On the low side, some 18.7 percent of New 
Mexico's 5,474 enrolees were slotted in those grades. 
Illinois was second (21 percent),. Ai the other end of 
the scale, \laska educators counted 45 9 percent of 
their 619 adult students in the intermediate grades. 

At the advanced level (7 and 8), most states seem- 
ed to have the bulk of their enrollments. In fac», 26 
said that 40 percent or more of their students were m 
grades 7 and H Illinois was the low state ( 16.9 percent 
in grades 7 and S) The highs range from 5H 6 in 
Oregon to 66 3 percent in New Mexico 



MEMBERSHIP AND INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS: 
SOME PUZZLING FIGURES 

A do/en states reported insufficiently on their 
FY-'7| experiences in these categories. 

In this more complex set of categories, states in- 
dicate aggregate hours ot membership in ABH classes, 
:t\erage hours of membership per person (the 
i»gi?rcgat»* divided by total enrollment), and the 
average hour^ necessarv to complete primary (grades 
I -3), intermediate (4-6), and advanced (7-8) stages. 

As a benchmark, per-person membership hours 
nationally averaged out to IH4 Yet the national 



av erage for completing I - 3 vvas 201 hours, for grades 
4-6, 202 hours, and for 7 and 8, 162 hours to com- 
plete. Lvidently, the individual starting and staying 
with a program for 184 hours (investing 6 hours a 
week) would not have finished the average 201 hours 
of instruction to complete 1-3 m that fiscal year. Can 
one infer that an adult in either of the first two levels 
would have to attend for longer than one year, or 
accelerate weekly class activity? Should an adult be 
obliged to invest more than one year to complete those 
primary grades' 

Against this background, some state totals merit 
attention, Florida had 15.481.111 hours membership 
for 44,35u adults. However, the enrollment front- 
runner, Texas, added up 7,805,569 hours. 

As for average hours of membership, per person, 
in an .ABE program, the totals vary considerably. 
Nevada reported its average at 33 hours.. Why such a 
low "stay-in" figure, in comparison with the national 
average of 184 hours and large figures from several 
states— Utah, 775; Alaska, 760: and Vermont, 600*,' 
True. Nevada has a small population spread over a 
large area, but so does .Alaska, A possible explanation 
for some of these figures is that the data gathering in- 
strument used to obtain hours of membership is not 
completed in the same manner by each state 

Variations persist in instructional hours for the 
respective grade levels In grade 1-3 level (national 
average 201 hours) Nevada estimated it took 83 hours 
to complete that level, Connecticut reported 91 hours. 
Oregon estimated 6 1 8, eight times as high as Nevada's 
figure. How different could their respective instruc- 
tional approaches be' How factual are the state 
reports' Are there reporting failures m USOh horni 
3058? 

Looked at more precisely, the Oregon summary 
showed an average hours membership per person of 
105, one-sixth the hours needed to finish grades 1-3 
in that state. Oregon also reported 635 hours for 
finishing grades 4-6, and 495 for 7-8. Using the 
average of those three (583), one determines that if all 
Oregon's 5,172 registrants stayed with the program all 
year, the state could have reported more than 3,(KK),- 
(K)() aggregate hours, rather than the actual 543.342. 

For grades 4—6, average in,structional hours 
varied from less than 100 to 400 and more (national 
average 202). Arizona computed its average at 71 
hours, Connecticut, 98: and neighboring 
Massachu,sctts, 401. Once again, how different were 
the techniques of these neighbors? At the high end. 
Oregon led once more, among the states, with 635 
hours, while Samoa reported an average of 985 hours 
to complete grade level 4 through 6. 

In both instances, I —3 and 4-6, enrol lees had to 
complete three grades. Meanwhile, advanced students 
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had two grades, 7 and 8. With the basics ac- 
coiiiphshed, it is possible thai a student could devote 
more lime to self-inslruction, and hence be faced with 
less in*ciass hours, a point suggested by the national 
average of 162 hours (compared with 201 for I - 3 and 
202 for 4-6). In the 1971 state report forms, a dis- 
concerting spread turns up. It carries from lows of 60 
hours in Delaware and 62 in Arizona to a definite peak 
of 495 in Oregon. It only complicates the analysis 
further to recognize the disparity within the states of 
Region IV, the enrollment leader Against a region- 
wide average of 157 hours, the individual reports for 
grades 7 and 8 ran from 90 hours in North Carolina to 
200 m Georgia and Kentucky Why 90 in one state and 

CHART 1. 



200 in states next door? The adult educator needs to 
deepen his understanding of the respective programs 
in those three states and, indeed, in all the states and 
territories. Possibly the practices of one state can tutor 
others. But at the moment, those specifics are only a 
matter of conjecture. The data are lacking. 

In the school year 1971, a total of 620,922 
students enrolled m the federal adult basic education 
(.ABE) program. 

In Section 1. of this publication reference is made 
to over 54 million people of working age, the 1970 
census found, not enrolled in school and without 
completion wf high school. 

That eligible target population has only been 
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scraiched by the federal ABE program. According to 
reports furnished the National Association for Public 
Conlinuing and Adult I ducation, no significant 
numbers were added to enrollment figures beyond 
those in the federal program through state, and local 
effort- 



FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 
A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

With a target population of 54-1/3 million adults 
without completion of secondary education not enroll- 
ed in school, il becomes verv clear thai American 
education is confronted with a major deficiency in 
learning. 

It appears that states cannot solve by themselves 
the educational problems of over 54 million adult 
Americans who have not completed their secondar\ 
education. While federal funds iia\e encouraged large 



strides in providing adult basic education programs, 
only a handful of those eligible and ready have been 
reached. The evidence indicates that state and local 
educational institutions respond to federil funds and 
priorities. 

In order to provide adult elementary and secon- 
dary completion opportunities through a speciflc con- 
centrated national thrust, the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Adult Education recommends that the Congress 
of the United States appropriate four times the present 
level of state grant funding. With 54 million adult 
citizens in America striving to function in society 
without the minimum skills of a secondary education, 
the problem is one of immediate national concern. The 
deficiency crosses state lines and affects the entire na- 
tion. 

The appropriation of $200 million, in concert with 
state and local funds, should provide the flrst major step 
toward a high quality education for the nation^s 
educationally disadvantaged adult. 



CHART 2. 



Relationship of Populations 




TARGET POPULATION - 1970 CENSUS 
16 years of age & older, NOT enrolled in 
school with less than the completion of 
secondary education. 



Adults over 16 years of age with 
LESS than an eighth grade education. 



3,826,000 ABE Participants 
cumulative 1970-1974 

Includes adults living overseas as civilians, armed 
forces personnel overseas, and individuals in 
penal institutions 
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UNIT II 



Why Students Leave 
ABE Programs 



The USOE Annual Program Report for Adull 
Basic tducalion (OE Form 3058) required informa- 
tion from stale departments of education on reasons 
for separation from the Federal ABE program in FY- 
71 On the form, several reasons for separation can be 
checked or additional reasons supplied by the State 
Director The Council was interested in identifying 
percentages of enrol lees who terminated the program 
for reasons of emplo\ment, job training, |ob change, 
or other reasons. Manv enrollees successfully com- 
pleted the program and then found cmplovment, made 
a job cliange. or entered job training. 

The pu'-pose for the Federal Adult Education Act 
includes. *\ . .to make available the means to secure 
training that will enable them (adults) to become more 
emplovabic, productive, and responsible citizens." 

Examination of state reports shows that some 
change has taken place in the percentage who have 
separated for emploment, job change, or job training 
reasons since 1967 In 1967, these three separation 
reasons totaled 9.9 percent The highest >ear reported 
was 1969 with 12.9 percent. In the five >ear period of 
1967 through 1971. 282,789 ABE enrollees separated 
for employment, job chance, or entered job training. 

Nationally, in 1971, 6 percent of the students 
enrolled separated because they found employment, 
2.9 percent left due to job training while 2.7 percent 
underwent a job change 

The following table shows how jobs have affected 
separation. 

U.S. Fiscal Years 1967 - 1971 

\97\ 1970 1969 1968 1967 

Found Employment 

Job Change Entered ^ 116% 117% 129% 103% 99% 
Job Training 



In 1967. 1.6 percent of the enrollment separated 
because they entered job training. That figure had in- 
creased to 2 9 percent by FY-71. Many of the ABE 
students were employed and in the program in order 
to increase academic skills. 



During FY-71, a unique circumstance occurred in 
one section of the nation. Almost one out of every in- 
dividuals enrolled in an ABE program left for one of 
three work-related reasons - finding a job. going into a 
job training program, or changing jobs. This situation, 
reported from Region VII (Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska), was distinctive because these 
separations so substantially exceeded the percentages 
reported by all other regions It was in contrast to the 
national average of one job-associated separation for 
every eight registrants. Iowa led its region and the 
nation 33.7 percent of its 10,421 enrollees left because 
of job factors. 

For comparison., the neighboring section to the 
south and west. Region VI (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico. Oklahoma, and Texas), recorded the 
least separations of any region for these same job 
reasons. 

W hy this considerable contrast between adjacent 
regions? Why did Iowa exceed all other states in these 
separations - and, while questions are being raised, is 
this result a positive or negative accomplishment in 
the sight of ABE\ objectives? Perhaps significant 
numbers of enrollees in some states were employed.. 
Census information shows that nearly 50% of the 
target population is employed in the labor force (refer 
to Labor Force charts in Section III). These questions 
warrant more analysis than information in hand can 
facilitate. 

THE FEW FACTS AT HAND 
POINT UP THE NEED FOR MORE 

Obviously., the state adult education director 
must kno^^ how many individuals leave the program, 
*and why. But even before ABE classes begin, the 
director should want to know why adults have signed 
up. What are the motivating forces? Do students want 
a better job? Or do they aim at improving their formal 
educational level? Or is it a bit of both? 

The fact that the nation's 25th largest state. Iowa, 
led all others m the percentage of job-associated 
separations sets up some persistent questions. 
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What, if anMhing, did loua's FV-71 ABE 
program have lo do wiih iis scparaiion rale of one in 
ihrec rcgisiranls? Possiblv this program v^as heavily 
job-onenled, perhaps its staff made strong efforts to 
kcv in to the job needs of enrollees through instruc- 
tion, counsehng. and placement. Perhaps n was also a 
laclor that in this particular farm-belt state, adults 
would lend to answer the call of the planting and 
har\esling seasons Unfortunatel), the USOH annual 
report form sheds no light on these questions 

To look more closel\ at the figures, one in five 
lowans cut short their ABE instruction to take a job. 
One in 12 left for job-training programs; one in 17, for 
a job change. Iowa's average hours of membership per 
person (72 against the national average of 184) en- 
courages the inference that many lowans left well 
before instruction ended. That state estimated a need 
lor 140 hours of instruction to get a student through 
grades 1-3 Recalling the national average of 201 
hours, one might conclude that the state had the abili- 
i\ to move students through those grades relatively 
quick l\ 

But Iowa's demographic characteristics refuse to 
allow an> other eas> inferences. Not surprisingly, 41 
percent of its working population lives in rural areas. 
But only 12 5 percent of its adult employees work on 
farms The state's unemployment rate of 3.5 percent 
fell below the national figure of 4.4. Oril> 3,3 percent 
of . s citizens were on public assistance (national: 5.3 
percent), and a below average number of lowans were 
making incomes less than the poverty level (8 9 per- 
cent, compared with 10 7 percent nationally). The 
citi/ciir\ ^-Tcmed relatively better educated - 12.2 me- 
dian \ears of schooling (national* 12 I), while 59 per- 
cent had completed high school, above the national 
level of 52.3. 

\Vh> should there be such a disparity of separa- 
tion percentages as existed between Iowa and fellow 
Region member Kansas? With one exception (Penn- 
s\lvania), Kansas recorded the lowest separation rate 
of an\ state (5.5 percent, contrasted to lowa*s 33.7 
percent) There is an interesting, further distinction 
between these stales. With 2,249,071 people, Kansas 
enrolkxl 4,002 adults in FY-71, while fowa, with a 
population of 2,825.041, registered 10,421 - two and a 
half times as man>. 

In West Virginia,, squarel> in the middle of the 
Appalachian distress region, 17.2 percent of the 
12,043 rcgisiranls lett for jobs - in a state here un- 
employment rode at 5.1 percent, compared with the 
national level of 4 4, and where welfare payments were 
going lo 72 4 citi/cns per 1,000, a rale exceeded in 
only eleven other states. 



In Idaho, one in five separated for a job or for a 
job training program; Idaho was second only to Iowa 
m percentage of departures for the latter reason. In 
contrast, only 0.4 Puerto Rican adults left for job 
training, an enigma when one remembers the well 
publicized efforts of Operation Bootstrap. Does this 
mean that Puerto Rico had little or no job training to 
offer adults? That same question might be raised 
about Tennessee and Hawaii (0.5 percent departures) 
and about New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and Arizona, 
all with 0 7 percent separations for job training. 

There must be a story, too, in Nevada's ex- 
perience, with its 33 hours of average membership m 
the ABE program per person. One might expect a 
sizeable percentage of job-related separations. If 
Nevadans left, it was for other reasons - only one of 
eight stopped for any job-associated factor, the exact 
national average. 

Among the states* individual figures on job 
change separations, Wyoming led - 8.2 percent of its 
1,009 enrollment. On the other end, several states 
reported no separations ai all for this reason (New 
Jersey, Kentucky, Colorado, and Guam). Among 
those recording an actual number, Kansas was low.> 
Only 0.5 of the 4,002 registrants left to change jobs.. 

THE REGIONS ALSO OFFER 
PUZZLING FIGURES 

Among the ten USOE regions. Region VII, once 
again, was high with 23.5 percent separations for job 
reasons - almost one in four of the region's total 
registration of 29,810. Region X (Alaska, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington), ranked second highest. One 
in five cited job factors as the cause for leaving. 
Meanwhile, at the low end of the scale. Region VI 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas) came in with a percentage of 7.9, or one adult 
in twelve, out of 93,934 registered. Texas, with the 
highest total enrollment, reported a separation percen- 
tage of 7 6. 

One might well wonder what caused the con- 
sistently low job-related separations from the five 
states of Region VI. The highest single percentage 
reported by any of its states came from Arkansas - 5.9 
percent separations for a new job (the national norm: 
6.0). In FY-71, were there less job options in that 
region? Were ABE programs geared in some common 
Way to hold on to adults more tightly than seems lo 
have been the case m other regions? 

The Office of Education report form OE 3058 
was revised in March of 1972 and included an expand- 
ed section (Part B) on Reasons for Separation. 
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Responses on the new form have not been fully 
tabulated by the Adull and Vocational Surveys 
Branch of the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, and new trends on separations can not be 
assessed until all states complete the same set of 
forms, The Council believes that the new form, which 
was implemented in 1972. is not adequate and needs 
additional modification. 

If program planning, proper accountability and 



assessment are to take place, a much improved USOE 
information-gathering instrument is necessary before 
an adequate analysis on job related separations can be 
made. 

The Council recommends that education planners 
at all levels develop ways of isolating program separa- 
tion factors for adult students as well as developing 
techniques for determining the unique ''holding power*' 
of successful local and state programs. 
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UNIT HI 

Students and Welfare 



The 1968 and the present Annual Program 
Report form solicited information on the number of 
ABE students who were welfare recipients. The form 
presently in use by states requests information on 
those enrolled who were receiving public assistance. 

Any assumption that the typical welfare 
recipient is an unlikely candidate for formal education 
IS dispelled quickly by a review of the FY-71 state 
ABE program reports. As partial disproof: 

in 43 states, the percentage of persons on welfare 
among ABE enrollees exceeded the national 
average of 5.3 percent of all American income 
families receiving assistance. 

In 42 states, adult students on welfare 
represented a larger percentage than the propor- 
tion of welfare families in the respective states, a 
figure ranged from a low of 2 4 percent m Indiana 
to n I in Mississippi. 

Such traces of consistency are useful, but 
questions in a further appraisal become numerous. 
Did It automatically follow that the slate with the 
highest percentage of welfare recipients among ABE 
students was also the state with the greatest ratio of 
families receiving assistance? No. In Illinois, one ABE 
student out of three received welfare.. Yet only one 
Illinois family in 25 was on welfare, less than the 
national pattern of one m twenty. Then, would you ex- 
pect that the state with the greatest proportion of 
welfare recipients would also have had a big percen- 
tage of recipients among ABE students? If so, you 
would be wrong. In Mississippi, more than one family 
in ten was on welfare in FY-71. but only 1 .9 percent of 
the 13,902 ABE registrants received aid - one of the 
lowest percentage.s. 



WELFARE DIFFERS AMONG STATES 

''Welfare" had become a significant response to 
poverty in America well before 1971. And certainly 
poverty hciu long been established as a pervasive 
problem. 

In 1970, almost 14 percent of all individuals in 
the nation found themselves below the poverty level - 
10 9 percent white. 35.0 percent black. As the Census 
decade e'^ded, per ciipita income was estimated as $3,- 



921. In a further computation, officials figured that 
the poverty level for a non-farm family of four was 
$3,968. With those totals in mind, note that some 7,- 
770,000 American families (out of 51,168,599) earned 
less than $4,000 that year - one family in seven. 

Welfare has been fashioned as a society's 
response to the disadvantaged.. In the general 
assistance program, eligibility criteria differ from 
state to state. Seemingly, this parallels the further fact 
that the 1971 Federal ABE reports show so few com- 
mon patterns, state to state, in this welfare category. 
Still, a study by System Development Corporation in 
ten states offers an interesting clue to a pattern. SDC 
interviews with 1,400 individuals showed that during 
the fall and winter of 1971-72, one out of four ABE 
students was receiving welfare or public assistance. 



THE STATES: DID ILLINOIS 
RECRUIT WELFARE STUDENTS? 

Among the states in FY-71, Illinois reported the 
highest percentage of registrants receiving welfare 
(35.0). Yet only 3.9 percent of Illinois families were on 
welfare. Illinois had far and away the largest percen- 
tage of enrollment in the primary grades (1-3), 62.1 
percent of its 27,809 students. Perhaps this state had a 
unique approach to its ABE program, seeking out the 
economically disadvantaged with little or no previous 
formal education. 

Second to Illinois was the District of Columbia 
with 33.4 percent of its ABE students receiving 
welfare payments. Third came Utah with three 
students in ten on welfare. Again, the state was below 
average m its percentage of families receiving 
assistance, with 4.7 percent.: Then, other states came 
in with substantial figures, showing that one out of 
every four or five adults students was on welfare - 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington. 

In actuality, thirteen states reported that at least 
20 percent of their enrolled adults were getting welfare 
payments. 

States with the highest percentages of families on 
welfare did not necessarily have equivalently high 
percentages of welfare recipients among their ABfc 
students. In Mississippi, 11.1 percent of its families 
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were gelling aid, yel only I 9 percent of the ABE 
sludenls were lislcd as being on welfare. In Louisiana, 
10.6 percenl of Ihe families received aid, but 13.1 per- 
cent of ihe sludenls were welfare cases. Georgia noled 
only ,3.2 percenl of ils enrollees m Ihe welfare 
category, yel had 7.9 percenl of ils families on aid In 
no case did a stale wilh a sizable case load also have a 
large (more than one in five) proportion of ABt 
students on the welfare books. 

Looking at the opposite end of the scale, several 
slates reported being below 4 percent in the ABE stu- 
dent welfare calegor> One of them, Rhode Island, 
noted that 6.0 percent of its families were on welfare, 
while 1.8 of the ABE students received aid. 

Remembering the front-runners in total 
registrations (Texas and California), it is of interest to 
see that 5 0 of Texas families received welfare 
assistance in 1971,^ but only 3.5 percent of the ABE 
pupils were recipients. In California's report, a 
different picture unfolds - one family in twelve on 
welfare (national one in twenty), one student m six 
(16.9 percent) receiving aid. 



WIDE SPREADS NOTED 
WITHIN REGIONS 

In the far northwest. Region X (Alaska, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington) led the other nine regions in the 
percentage of ABE students receiving welfare.. There, 
more than one student of four was getting aid that 
vear in the region as a whole, and the individual slates 
were surprisingly close— from 22.3 percent in Alaska 
to 27.1 in Oregon, For a region with only a modest 
ABE enrollment (13,598), this result merits inquiry.. 

Meanwhile, the lowest percentage of aid cases 
among ABE enrollees occurred in Region II (New 
Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands)— 4.6. 
This statistic was weighted by Puerto Rico's reporting 
only 0.5, and Virgin Islands none. New York es- 
timated that one of nine students was an aid recipient, 
while 6.3 percent of the state's families received 
assistance. In New York, the latter figure represents 
no mean total— actually, 290,000 out of 4,609,638 
families. 

Looking at Region IV, the leader in registration 
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totals ( 1 73,594), an average of 6.6 percent of the adult 
students received welfare aid. Percentages of aid 
recipients among students ran from 15.7 in Alabama 
to I 9 in Mississippi; one of twelve Alabama families 
was on weliare, one of nine in Missisi>ippi. 

"Spread" rather than similarity seems to have 
been the 1971 rule in the regions, in the categorv of 
.♦\Bh registrants on welfare, this spread among the 
states of each region went as follows 



Region 1 . 


136 percent down to 1.8 


Region ii 


1 1 0 percent down to 0 


Region III 


33 4 percent down to 1 0 


Region IV 


15 7 percent down to 1 9 


Region V' 


350 percent down to 12 0 


Region VI 


26.2 percent down to 3.5 


Region VII 


26 0 percent down to 8 4 


Region VI ii- 


. .30 0 percent down to 84 


Region IX 


169 percent down to 37 


Region X 


27 1 percent down to 22 3 



Certainly a desire to reduce welfare lists and in- 
crea.e emplo>ment must be a common objective 
among all the states and ABE is clearly a tool to en- 
courage this change. 

The Council recommends that state plans re- 
quire of local programs a concentrated effort on iden- 
tification of potential ABE students who are welfare 
recipients and assign a higii priority to the enrollment 
and retention of these individual in adult education 
programs. 

The Council recommends that the administering 
agency for the state plan develop cooperative 
agreements with state welfare and public assistance 
agencies in order to provide increased educational op- 
portunities for those persons on welfare or assistance 
roles. A study of successful recruitment plans for 
welfare recipients should be made and the ingredients 
of successful programs should be identified and dis- 
seminated* 
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UNIT IV 

ABE's Role in 
Rehabilitation 



In FY~-71. Texas ABh enrollments included 
more individuals in correctional institutions than anv 
other stale and. in fact, more than eight other regions 
as a uhole The Texas llgure of 10.493. out of 57.439. 
was more than double the nearest state (North 
Carolina) uith 4.647 These ^gure^. from the state 
director's 1971 reports, are even more intriguing 
because Texas was not a high-crime state On thecon- 
triirv. while it is the nation's fourth largest state, its 
crime rate of 2.697 4 per 100.000 people was sur- 
passed bv 17 states 

Region VI placed a close second to Region IV in 
the category of inmate participation in ABt 
programs. The eight southeastern states of Region IV 
registered a total of I2.S23 inmates out of a total 
enrollment of 173.594. Meanwhile. Region VI 
( Arkansas. Louisiana. New Mexico. Oklahoma, and 
Texas) counted 13.129 students in prisons. Of greater 
significance than the real numbers may be the com- 
parative proportions — one inmate among 15 ABE 
siudenls in Region IV.^ one to eight in the central- 
southern stales of Region VI. 

CRIME: INCREASING AND MOVING 
OUT OF CITIES 

In recent time, crime m America has become a 
much more emotional issue than poverty. The rate has 
increased langiblv. if not alarminglv. from 1970 to 
1972. a rise of 5.8 percent, according to the FBI. Now 
there is a new ingredient, the migration of crime from 
the central citv For the lirst six months of 1972. cities 
of 100.000 and more reported a 2.0 percent drop in 
offenses but the suburbs were up 5 percent, and rural 
areas up 7 percent 

With thousands of individuals being sent to jail 
daiK. cili/cns have good cause to be worried about the 
handling of inmates. The "'Xttica*' revolt of 
SeptemK-r I3.« 1971. ending in the deaths of43 people, 
brought home to millions the problems festering in 
correctional institutions. 

The nation's correctional centers take various 
shapes Some 38 are operated bv the federal govern-- 
meni and each slate generally has facilities. 



I requentU. the inslilutional populations have 
severe educational deficiencies. In the federal prisons, 
96 percent of the newly committed have not finished 
high school. Up to 20 percent are functionally il- 
literate. A large number turn out to be four to six 
grades below their claimed educational level, it is 
small wonder that the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education recommended development of a 
''national plan providing individuals in correctional 
institutions every type of educational opportunity 
which ma> be of benefit in the self-renewal process." 

Seen nationally. 46,095 men and women out of 
the total ABE enrollment of 620,922 in FY~7I were 
receiving adult basic education instruction under 
provisions of the Federal Adult Edcuation Act., This 
represents 7.4 percent of the whole, or one person out 
of 14 .ABE registrants. This suggests that states may 
be making something of a special effort to provide 
educational options for those in jails. 

The 1970 Census reflects that 2,126,719 in- 
dividuals were '*inmates'' at that time — 424.091 in 
mental hospitals. 927.514 in homes for the aged, and 
775.114 in ''other institutions." If the states had 
adhered stolidly to this proportion of inmates to over- 
all population., their ABE enrollments of imprisoned 
individuals in FY-71 would have looked more like 3,- 
100 than 46.095, In short, sorrte states seem to have 
made an extra effort. 

SOME STATES REGISTER NO INMATES 

To put the states in perspective, Texas enrolled 
the greatest number of inmates, almost one adult in 
five. North Carolina reported 18.7 percent of its 
students in correctional facilities. Florida had one in- 
mate for every ten ABE students — 4,119 out of a 
registration gross of 44.358 In the percent column, 
Delaware finished first with a high of 22.1 percent of 
students in detention sites. The real numbers may have 
been small— 284 out of 1.285— but the percentage 
savs something about Delaware's concern over 
providing useful programs for mstitutional inmates. 

On the "low" side of the table, eight states 
reported no inmate registrants at all — among them, 
California. The read) inference here is that these 
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states undoubtedly mounted their own state financed, 
correctional-institution training programs. 

There are not stale statistics compiled nationally 
on this facet of adult education. 

The FY-71 results show that southeastern 
Region IV had the largest number of enrolled ABE 
students in detention facilities. But the total of 12,823 
does not seem very large in view of the area's registra- 
tion gross of 173,594. Certainly, crime is a fact of life 
in those states; in Florida alone, the rate stood at 4,- 
039.2 per 100,000. For 1971, five Florida cities were 
listed among the top 30 in per capita cr ne.. Together, 
Florida and North Carolina accounted for two-thirds 
of Region IV's inmate registration— 8,766 out of the 
eight-state total of 12,823. 

In Region VI, the proportion of inmates to other 
ABE students was 14.0 percent, nearly twice the 
national average of 7.4. But, as seen before, the 
respective states differed considerably. Inmate totals 
among ABE students went from none in 
Louisiana—that is, none in the federally financed 
ABE program— to 10,493 in neighboring Texas. 
Arkansas had 720, Oklahoma 1,441, A possible con- 
elusion here is that in at least two of Region VTs 
states, Texas and 0':lahonia, (states with only 
moderate crime rales, 2,697.4 and 2,100.4 respective- 
ly) an obvious effort must have been made to sign up 
prison inmates foi ABE programs. How did these two 
states approach this problem? Did they learn from 
each other? The answers would be meaningful for 
ot^^er states.^ 

TABLE 1 

student: in adult basic education (P.L 91-2 
INSTITUTIONS BY STATE & REGION FY-71 



Lowest of all regions was IX in the far west, 
mainly because four of the seven states and territories 
reported no inmate ABE students at all. Why were 
there no totals? What might have been the state 
programs, if any? In any case, as a result. Region IX 
reported only 95 institutionalized persons in this 
category. 

The second lowest. Region X (Pacific 
Northwest), reported 409 inmates among its registra- 
tion of 13,598., This may seem surprising, recalling the 
common figures the four states of this region seemed 
to have on enrolling welfare recipients in ABE study. 

One conclusion becomes evident: The un* 
dereducated adult in a correctional institutions has to 
be a most likely candidate /or ABE study. Society in 
general stands to benefit, as well as the individual. Ac- 
cordingly, the adult educator should give priority to 
attempting to learn what steps and procedures are 
followed in exemplary states. 

In fiscal year 1974, the Council was successful in 
having Congress amend the Adult Education Act in a 
form which affords assurance of substantial progress 
with respect to all segments of the adult population, 
including institutionalized persons. 

The Council recommends that each state 
legislature charge the state agency administering the 
Federal Adult Education Act with the responsibility of 
providing individuals in correctional institutions eiery 
type of adult education opportunity which may be of 
benefit in the rehabilitation process. 



BY PERCENTAGES IN CORRECTIONAL 



TOTAL ASE CORRECTIONAL PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT ENROLLMENT CORRECTIONAL 



NATIONAL AVERAGE 


620,922 


46^ 


7.4 


REGION i 


34,063 


1331 


5.4 


Connecticut 


11.117 


449 


4.0 


Maine 


. . 1.794 


0 


.0 


Massachusetts 


1 J.288 


1.241 


8.7 


New Hampshire 


1.676 


84 


5.0 


Rhode Islan. 


. . 2.888 


35 


1.2 


Vei mont 


2.300 


122 


5.3 


REGION U 


48,274 


3,475 


7.2 


Ne;- Jp sey 


14.944 


955 


6.4 


New York 


12.691 


1.270 


10.0 


Pl»*<, Ri.o ... 


. . . 20.318 


1.250 


6.2 


V gin Islands .... 


321 


0 


0 


REGION ttt 


55359 


5344 


10.6 


Delaware ... 


1.285 


284 


22.1 


Dist of Coiumbia 


2.124 


9 


.4 


Maryland 


8.794 


356 


4.0 


Pennsylvania 


17.738 


3.427 


193 
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TABLE 1 (ContiniMd) 

STUDENTS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (P.L 91-230) BY PERCENTAGES IN CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS BY STATE & REGION FY-71 



RiGIOK HI (coAtimitd) 


TOTAL A8E 


CORRECTIONAL 


PERCENT 








* II K'l llfl 


13.375 


1.374 


10 3 




12.043 


394 


33 


RI6K)NIV 


173,594 


12,823 


7.4 


Alabama 


13.447 


587 


44 


Flonda 




Alio 
4.U9 


Q "i 




25.953 


1.840 


71 




16,453 


420 


26 




13,902 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


. . . 24.807 


4.647 


18.7 


^^ith C.SkrfsUnst 
QVUin vaiuiinp 


18.700 


958 


51 




. . 15.974 


252 


16 


REGION V 






7fi 




27.809 


3,761 


135 




8,212 


1,690 


206 




. . 18.671 


490 


26 




3.256 


147 


45 


unto 


20.939 


104 


5 


Wisconsm 


6,599 


321 


49 


DC AIAM Ul 


93,934 


13,129 


14.0 


ArKdnSaS 


7,056 


720 


10.2 


Louisiana 


14.464 


0 


0 


new IVlCAH/U 


. .. 5.474 


475 


87 


Oklahoma 


. . 9.521 


1.441 


151 


Texas 


57.439 


10,493 


18 3 


ncuivfi ¥11 


29,810 


1,134 


3J 


Iowa 


. . . 10,421 


253 


24 




4.002 


260 


65 


iviissoun 


11.549 


498 


43 


i^curasnd 


. 3,838 


123 


32 


REGION VIII 








Col'^radn 


5.882 


335 


57 




1.094 


150 


1 5 


nonn udnoid 


955 


27 


i. o 


vKJuin LFaKoia 


1.304 


105 


81 


Ulan 


1.580 


73 


46 


Wyoming 


1,009 


52 


52 


REGION IX 


74,980 


95 


.1 


Amencan Samoa 


383 


U 


n 

V 




4.546 


0 


0 


L/aiiTornia 


57.278 


0 


0 


Guam 


635 


15 


2.4 


Hawaii 


9.940 


12 


1 


NpwaHa 

IVvVdvId 


1.394 


68 


49 


T Terr Pacific 


. . 804 


0 


0 


REGION X . 


13,598 


409 


3.0 


Alaska 


. . 821 


39 


48 


Idaho 


3.087 


46 


15 


Oregon 


5.172 


15 


3 


Washington 


4.518 


309 


68 
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UNIT V 



Primary Target Group 



Whether b> accident or design, the age of adult 
basic education students enrolled in the program is 
getting lower. This point is confirmed by the FY -7 1 
state directors' reports. As total enrollments gre\* 
from 377,660 in FY- 1966 to 620,922 in FY- 1971, 
the pattern of student ;;gc levels showed these shifts. 

1. In 1966, the highest proportions of 
students fell in the 35~44 age range— 27 per- 
cent. Roughly one in seven cnrollccs ( 1 5 percent) 
was between 18 and 24. 

2. B> l97l,thc35~to-44'swas2l.3percent. 
Almost one in three (30 percent) was between 18 
and 24 years old. double the 1966 proportion. 

3. Relatively speaking, less and less of those 
45 and older signed up in the five-year period. In 
1966, 32 percent of the total was older than 45. 
In each succeeding year, the percentage 
dropped, and b> 1971, only 22.1 were more than 
45 years of age. 

4. Conversely, the accent on younger age 
levels, already felt in 1966. intensified in the 
following five years. Just over two-thirds of ABE 
students in FY -66 fell into the l8-to-44 age 
span. That proportion (68 percent), climbing 
steadily, hit 78.1 in FY-71.. By then, almost 
eight of every ten students were between 18 and 
44. 

5. By 1971, the l8-to-24 year-olds had 
become, for the first time, the predominant age 
group among ABE enrollees. Just the year 
before, 26 percent were at that age level, 27 per- 
cent in the 25-to-34 span, and 24 percent 
between 35 and 44.. The 1971 figures showed that 
one in three was 18 to 24, one in four 25 to 34, 
and one in five 35 to 44. 

Why this trend toward younger age levels? One 
will not find answers in the annual state report forms 
or the Adult Bask Education Program Statistics 
published by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics. One might infer » h'^wever, that the sw.ng 
may have something to do wuh subtle shifts in in< 
dividuals' awareness of their vocational productiv ty.. 
One of the professed aims of the enabling Act has been 
to make it possible for adults to ^'become more 
employable (and) productive ..." The irdividual 45 
and older has fewer years of productive work before 
him, while the l8-to-44 year-old has more, especially 



the person 18 to 24. Who has been doing the "selhng" 
job to urge more and more of these younger adults to 
hook on to ABE study for a vocational lift? The 
answer isnH clear. The point is that the trend is clear. 

L'nit VI in Section I of this publication tilled 
"People" points to demographic eventualities on the 
population age and labor force change. 

It may also be that, in recent time, ABE study 
has come to be seen as a sound alternative for the 
dropout. No state report form proof of this is in hand: 
but there is some support in figures, cited earlier, 
showing the relative proportion of students at the 
different grade levels. Start with an assumption that 
the dropout (and there are 800,000 a year) has left 
school late in the elementary grades or early in high 
school and, further, that his/her educational achieve- 
ment level tests out as being in the elementary grade 
span. Following this supposition, the dropout, now a 
young adult, might be spotted, at least statistically, in 
the advanced grades of 7 and 8 offered by son^e ABE 
program. The facts of the 1971 figures are; 

In 29 states, the percentage of men and v/omen 
enrolled in grades 7 and 8 surpassed the propor- 
tion in either primary or intermediate levels. 

But this IS pure conjecture. It would be highly 
constructive for further research to be directed 
precisely at the kinship of ABE study to the dropout 
phenomenen. If there is a relationship, then planners 
may want to capitalize on it, trying to avoid those con- 
ditions of learning which probably turned off the 
dropout in the first place.. 

An additional line of research might correlate age 
levels and ABH program grade levels. Illinois, it might 
be recalled, led all other states in its primary grade 
enrollment proportion of 62.1 percent.. What caused 
this result remains an enigma. Equally intriguing, who 
were these adults? Were they mainly younger? Or was 
there a marked spread in their ages? 

If ABE, programs are focussing on an ever- 
younger population, then one ought to si/e up the 
magnitude of this potential group. In the l970Census, 
31 percent of the national population fell into the 20- 
to-44 age bracket, some 31,190,364 men and 32,893,- 
273 women, out of a total of 203,212,877. Note also 
that the median age of Americans had dropped from 
29 5 years m I960 to 28.1 m 1970 
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A key target for ABE recruiters v^ould certainly 
be those adults with no formal schooling at all. In 
1970, out of a total of 109,899,359 men and women 25 
or older, some 1 .6 percent had never attended r,vhooK 
852,851 men and 914,902 women, or a total of 1,767,- 
753. This group, along w ith some of those comprising 
that annual dropout armv of 800,000, could con- 
ceivabK be served effectively bv ABt instruction. 

COMPARISON AND CONTRAST 

There are innumerable ways to cross-cut the 
FY- 71 figures in respect to age levels. Surprises are 
few, except for an occasional statistic, such as 
Hawaii's report that of its 9,940 ABE students, almost 
one in five was 65 years of age or older ( 18. 1 percent). 
Could Hawaii have converted ABE study into a 
•Nocial diversion" for older citi/ens? One falters at 
speculating on the grade level of these senior citizen 
students, a guessing game clouded by recalling that 
one out of two Hawaiian registrants was enrolled in 
grades 1—3, 

In the following, the mam focus will be on a 
''primary group*' of students between 18 and 44, who, 
in FY -7 1, made up 78.1 percent of the entire registra- 
tion. While the significance of some of the ensuing 
highs and lows may be moot, they are worth noting for 
research efforts still to come: 

1. The high region in the 18-44*s age group 
was Region X (Pacific Northwest)— 86.3 per- 
cent. Predictably, percentages of students over 
44 fell off sharply. Second high was Region II 
(including New York and New Jersey). The 
proportion: 85.9 percent. Once again, 
enrollments by those over 44 were low, 

2. Lowest of the regions — and it was by no 
means far below the national figure of 
78.1— was Region IX, the Western states. The 
total was 72.1 percent. Actually this percentage 
simplv underscores the increasing emphasis on 
l8-through-44's. In all ten regions, almost three- 
quarters of the ABE students or more were in 
this age range. In six of the ten Regions, more 
than eight out of ten students fell into this 
category. 

3. Region II signed up the highest propor- 
tion of 18-through-24's. Its percentage of 42.3 
was buoyed up by Puerto Rico's figure of 59.2 
for that age bracket. Lowest was Region IX in 
the far west, just above one in five (22.4 percent). 

4. Among the figures for the 25-34 bracket. 
Region III placed high with 33.9 percent. 
Region IV was low at 23.1, 

5. Moving to the 35-44 cluster. Region IX 
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was high (23.7), and Region 11, low (16.8). It 
ought to be observed that in one situation, 
Region II is high and IX low, while here exactly 
the reverse took place. 

6. Using the high-low search method among 
individual stales, one finds in the 18-24 
category that the District of Columbia came 
first, some 1,083 of the total registration of 2,- 
124. We know virtually nothing about that SI 
percent, except what earlier sets of figures 
suggest. Almost none would have been either in 
jail or on welfare, while more than one in four 
left the program that year for job-related 
reasons. 

7. Minnesota took first in percentage of 
enrollments in the 25-34 category. One out of 
three (33.8) fits that description. One in five of 
those students would have been on welfare, few 
if any would have been in prison, and one in six 
would have left prematurely for some job situa- 
tion. Here, Hawaii was the low state for the 
25-34 registration percentages, 17.6. Of greater 
significance about that state is this: over the 
years, us proportions were better balanced than 
those of any oth' • state. In the six age groups, 
scanned from young to old, its figures ran: 15 8 
(for 18-24); 17.6; 18.7; 16.0; 1J.9; and 18.1 for 
senior citi/ens students. 

8. In the 35-44 bracket, no state was a big 
leader. If there had to be someone in first place, 
it was North Dakota with 26.0 percent of its 
students in that grouping, one in four.. The 
District of Columbia was low at 13.5 percent. 
Over the years from 1966 to 1^71, smaller 
proportions of ABE registrants were in this age 
span. In 1966 there were 27 percent; in 1971, the 
national average was 21.3. Why the shift? The 
state report forms cannot explain; but 35 to 44 
represent the critical yeais for workers, male or 
female, years that also happen to require time 
for child-rearing. For the adult, habits have 
formed: job and family take time.. Problems like 
inadequate education can be put out of one*s 
mind for another five years, or forever.. 

9. Reverting to real numbers, the '71 reports 
show that Texas led the field in 18-24 
enrollments with 13,288 out of its first-place 
registration total. Its close rival in registration 
gross, California, had the most 25 to 34's (15,- 
220) and then the largest number of 35 to 44's 
(13,859).. Are there any appreciable differences 
between Texas's recruitment of the young adult 
and California's enhstment of the young-to- 
middle aged? It could be constructive to perform 
research along that line. 
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10. Which state drew m the most of the 
primary group (IS to 44K rehitive to the rest of 
Its student population? Alaska reported thai 
nine of ten students came within these boun- 
daries. How, if at all. did Alaska's flood-crest 
unemplo>nient figure of 9.2 bear on this 
situation? 

11 Within some regions, a large spread ex- 
isted between states. In the 18-24 bracket, the 
District of Columbia reported 51 percent, while 
next-door Penns>lvania reported 14.2. 

12. Looking back at ABE enrollment figures 
presented earlier m this section, take the over-all 
registration champion. Region IV, In it, Ken- 
tucky ended high in the prime group 
registrations — 86.9. Alabama was low, with 64.3 



(18.1 percent of its students fell outside the 
prime arena in the 45-54 span).. Texas and 
California once again finished neck-to-neck in 
primary group enrollment percentages, 73.3 and 
73.1.^ 

Percentage figures for the Regions and states are 
listed for the six age groups in Table 2. 

In all this welter of figures, one conclusion merits 
real attention by ABE program planners. This is the 
seeming attraction each year of a younger and 
younger group of adults. Cunricitluni designers must 
react accordingly to tailor their primary offerings and 
methods Co those who still have much of their adnit 
working future before them, ami to offer a learning en- 
vironment compatible with the life style of this age 
group. 



TABLE 2 



STUDENTS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 


(P.L 91- 


230) BY AGE 


CATEGORIES, STATE, 


REGION AND 




NATIONAL PERCENTAGES FY-71 
















1824 


25 34 


35 44 


4554 


5564 


65 ftovef 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 


30.0 




2X3 


13.0 


6.2 


23 


RtuiON 1 






21.4 


lOJ 


4.1 


13 


Connecticut 






202 


100 


4.2 


12 


Maine 






250 


154 


59 


14 




327 


29 1 


22 5 


108 


38 


10 


New Hampshire 


344 


27 9 


91 ft 


11 3 


36 


10 


Rhode Island 


319 


286 




127 


60 


17 


Vermont • ■ 


394 


20 9 


197 


100 


2.8 


22 


REGION II 




26J 


XSM 


83 


35 


.8 


New Jersey 


27 7 


31.6 


23,3 


121 


42 


10 


New York 


330 


320 


220 


90 


40 


0 


Puerto Rico 


592 


196 


12 5 


50 


2.7 


10 


Virgin Islands 


125 


57.9 


202 


93 


0 


0 


REGION III 


253 


33^ 


21.0 


13.1 


4.9 


1.7 


Delaware 


420 


293 


163 


70 


44 


10 


Dtst of Columbia 


510 


25 2 


135 


76 


24 


0 


Maryland 


258 


320 


210 


45 


45 


26 


Pennsylvania 


142 


310 


170 


92 


41 


7 


Virginia 


283 


294 


176 


125 


48 


19 


V/est Virginia 


219 


331 


235 


14 7 


51 


18 


REGION IV 


30.0 


23.1 


21.1 


13.7 


8.4 


3.6 


Alabama 


264 


190 


189 


181 


119 


52 


Florida 


300 


250 


240 


120 


70 


30 


Georgia 


32.0 


24 5 


193 


120 


82 


38 


Kentucky 


466 


24 1 


162 


83 


31 


16 


Mississippi 


290 


22 7 


220 


150 


91 


22 


North Carolina 


24 7 


212 


20 8 


151 


123 


59 


South Carolina 


228 


208 


228 


188 


109 


30 


Tennessee 


302 


238 


21 1 


136 


70 


43 


REGION V 


28.9 


29.1 


21.7 


12J2 


5.0 


3.0 


Illinois 


260 


31 1 


214 


130 


46 


39 


Indiana 


341 


290 


22.8 


93 


38 


10 


Michigan 


27 9 


27 7 


212 


129 


63 


41 


Minnesota 


332 


338 


189 


99 


36 


7 
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TABLE 2 (ContinMd) 



STUDENTS tN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (P.L 91-230) BY AGE CATEGORIES, STATE, REGION AND 
NATIONAL PERCENTAGES FY-71 



REGION (cxmtinittd) 


18 24 


25 34 


35 44 


45^54 


55^ 


6S&o«cr 


Ohto 


279 


27 0 


23.8 


12.9 


5.7 


2.7 


Wisconsin 


^2 


292 


182 


100 


3.5 


7 


RCGKMVI 


2ftB 


253 


21A 


153 


6.1 


3j0 


Arkansas 


338 


229 


171 


130 


7.4 


5.7 


louistana 


410 


183 


14.9 


12.0 


82 


5A 


New Mexico 


392 


260 


22.2 


77 


4.0 


1 1 


Oklahoma 


245 


31.5 


20.1 


9.7 


30 


1.2 


Texas 


231 


264 


23.8 


18.1 


6.2 


2.4 


REGION Vil 


3X2 


293 


2a7 


lOJ 


4.4 


IS 


Iowa 


^3 


30.0 


23.4 


lOO 


4.9 


1.5 


Kansas 


300 


280 


170 


15.0 


7.0 


3.0 


Mtssoun 


392 


29.0 


18.7 


9.3 


2.8 


1.1 


Nebraska 


26.3 


303 


23.1 


13.5 


5.5 


1.2 


REGIONVIN 


34.7 


31^ 


193 


SJS 


35 


12 


Cotorado 


33.2 


248 


18.6 


8.7 


3.7 


1.0 


Montana 


. . 39.6 


313 


17.7 


86 


2.2 


.6 


North Dakota 


318 


288 


26.0 


10.2 


2.7 


.5 


South Dakota 


430 


27.3 


166 


10.4 


2.1 


.3 


Utah 


266 


259 


25.9 


134 


4.7 


34 


Wyomjr^ . 


424 


25.4 


18.9 


86 


3.8 


.9 


REGION DC 


22A 


2oJD 


Z3u7 




7.3 


M 




507 


21.7 


138 


12.5 


0 


0 


Arizona 


248 


27 5 


214 


129 


58 


4.3 


Caiifomia 


223 


266 


24 2 


14 5 


6.3 


36 


Guam 


279 


351 


217 


10.4 


46 


-0 


Hawan 


158 


176 


187 


16.0 


139 


18.1 


Nevada 


335 


309 


215 


100 


26 


15 


T Terr Pacific 


155 


209 


221 


34.0 


75 


0 


REGION X 


37J 


30^ 


ia3 


9^ 


33 


I.I 


Alaska 


447 


312 


168 


5.2 


1.7 


.4 


Idaho 


344 


325 


174 


10 3 


48 


6 


Oregon 


432 


267 


175 


74 


32 


20 


Washington 


328 


324 


201 


112 


2.9 


6 
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CHART 4. 

Percent of Annual Enrollment in ABE Programs 
by Age, FY 1966-71 




Fiscal Year 
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UNIT VI 

Race and Ethnic Data 



Nationwide, Federal ABE programs did well by 
America's minorities in FY-71. Adults from minority 
racial groups were enrolled in A BE classes in numbers 
well beyond their actual proportion of the entire pop- 
ulation. 

Even so, a slightly negative trend has come to 
light m black enrollments, one meriting study. The 
need for research on this and other aspects of ABE's 
service to minorities and ethnic groups is complicated 
materially by an inadequate system of jlassification. 

Reporting on their service to minorities in FY-71, 
A BE: directors at the state level provided this box- 
score: 

• One of every two students was white.. 
Technically, students of Spanish origin have 
been classified in this group as being ethnically, 
but not racially, distinct from whites. 

• One out of three enrollees was Negro 
(32.8 K In 1970, blacks accounted for 11.1 per- 
cent of the national population total.. Hence, in 
1971, ABE'S Negro students - 203,243 or 620,- 
922 - added up to three times the national 
proportion 

• American Indians (791,839 in the 1970 
Census) were 0.3 percent of the total national 
population.. Yet, almost four times that ratio 
(1.1 percent) were registered in ABE classes. 

• Census figures indicate that Orientals made 
up 0.6 percent of the nation, with a total of L- 
369,412. In '71, ABE classes had a composition 
of 4.2 percent Orientals, seven times the national 
figure. 

It IS puzzling that, while one-third of ABE 
registrants were black in '71, the percentage of 
Negroes has slipped. In 1968, 43 percent of the enroll- 
ment was black; the next year, 40 percent; in 1970, 38 
percent; and then in '71, 32.8. This bears study, and 
the age of these students is of particular interest. 

Between 1960 and 1969, the black population in 
American incrcsed by 18.8 perccnt.^ Assume then a 6 
percent growth rate for a three-year span, and apply 
this percentage to the 1969 black enrollment of 193,- 
850 to see what a real-number growth over three years 
might look lik<:. Taking this route, black enrollments 
between 1969 and 1971 should have grown 11,631. 
Instead, it amounted to 9,393 (from 193,850 to 
203,243). At the same time, over-all registration was 
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growing 137,522, or 22 percent. At that rate, black 
registration should have gone up some 42,000., 

Black enrollments would seem to be a very im- 
portant ABE story; the reasons for that fall-off ought 
to be a.ssessed carefully and thoroughly. However, this 
as.sessmcnt of the racial/ethnic breakdown is likely to 
be inadequate until the existing adult education 
cla.ssification method can be made more sophisticated. 

PERFORMANCE RECORDS 

Consider the philosophy of adult basic education. 
It can be seen (and treated) as a rigorous, ritualistic 
duplication of the formal education that an adult left 
or missed years ago.. It can also be viewed as a 
mature mechanism for 'enabling the adult to enter the 
American system, to lift himself up vocationally, to 
escape the trap of welfare, to have new tools for better 
productivit), and to break the grip of poverty and 
stagnation to which the lack of education contributes. 

While it is mainly the state directors' responsibili- 
ty, ABE should be reaching out for those in depressed 
circumstances, and this would have to include those of 
the racial/ethnic minorities as well as the im- 
poverished, etc.. How well did the states perform at 
this task in FY-71? One way to get at an answer is to 
stack up state racial proportions against actual enroll- 
ment percentages- 

1. Negro: Consider the five states with the 
largest black populations. New York, 12 percent 
black, registered four blacks out of ten ABE 
students (40.4 percent). Illinois has one Negro in 
every eight of its people; its 1971 ABE registra- 
tion headcount: one out of two students was 
black.: In Florida, 20 percent of the population is 
Negro, and 43 percent of the enrollees that year 
were black. California's almost 20,(XX),(XX) in- 
clude 1,400,000 blacks (7.0 percent). Some 8.2 
percent of its ABE registrants were black. Then 
Texas, the state with the highest regi.stration of 
any, counts one black for every eight of its 1 1,- 
200,000 citizens. The 1971 ABE enrollment 
there came to one black in four. 

2. Indian: Again, singling out several states 
may be constructive. With 4 percent of its pop- 
ulation American Indian, Oklahoma enlisted 



II 4 percent m ABE. Arizona s 95,812 Indians 
represent 5 percent of its population and 4.6 of 
the 1971 ABl registraniN were Indian. In New 
Mexico, 7 percent are Indian* 9.5 percent of 
ABE students were Indian. Then, while only 0.6 
percent of Minnesotans are American Indian, 
that state enrolled 5 2 percent Indians for its 
•\Bh program. In North Carolina, the state of 
the Lumbees, Indians amount to 0.8 percent of 
the population, >et 3 0 percent of the 1971 ABE 
enrollments were Indians. 

3. Oriental: In California, its 522,270 
Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos represent 2.6 
percent of its cituenry. For ABE study in '71, 
17.9 percent, more than one in six, were Orien- 
tal. Hawaii's unique figure is scarcely surprising 
- 47 percent of the people are Oriental in origin.. 
But, well be>ond that proportion, almost nine of 
ten ABL students were Oriental. Meanwhile, the 
Census identified 1.2 percent of Washington's 
people as being Oriental; 8 6 percent of the ABE 
population was "Amerasian." New York 
reported a 3.0 percent proportion of ABE adults 
as Oriental out of a statewide base of 0.6 per- 
cent. 

States with relatively large racial minorities - in 
this lasL case, 0.6 percent translates into 116,008 
Amerusians m New York - seem to recruit larger 
minority proportions for adult basic education than 
actually reflects the over-all state populace. 

To an observer, this response to minority needs 
would seem well motivated and desirable. But the 
practices in other states should not be ignored.. The 
Census reports that every single state has an Indian 
population, from 9 in Vermont to 98,468 in 
Oklahoma. However, in FY-71, 14 states recruited no 
Indians at all for ABE stud/, or at least reported none. 
In a similar vein, three states listed no Oriental 
students, and 32 said that Amerasians represented less 
than 2 perrent of their registrants; but once again, 
every state has an Oriental population. It could be as 
little as 360 in Vermont and 590 in South Dakota to as 
much as 522,270 in California 

.As counterpoint to this, the state ABE reports 
also reveal that 12 states (Delaware, Maryland, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. North 
Carolina. South Caiolina, Illinois, Ohio, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana) and the District of Columbia had a 
higher percentage of black enrollees than white. 
Region IV was the onl> block of states to do likewise, 
with 52.3 blacks and 41.4 whites. 

The need for improved classification is borne out 
by the perplexing situation of those Americans of 
"Spanish origin " Are thev uniformly clumped with 
the whites? Or do some ^^tates classify them "Other"? 
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Or "Not Classified"? A new identification approach 
must be devised to give them their own place in the 
statistical reports for adult education. 

The fact is that these men and women amount to 
a sizeable subpopulation of 9,200,000 - 5,300,000 of 
them with Mexican origins, 1,500,000 Puerto Rican, 
600,000 Cuban, and another 600,000 from Central 
America, and 1,200,000 from other Spanish origins. 
They're young. Their median age is 20 against the 
national norm of 28. Importantly, 65 percent of them 
speak Spanish at home. One out of five families Tias an 
income below $4,000.00, i.e., below the poverty line of 
a non-farm family of four. And, significant in this con- 
text, almost 20 percent over 25 years of age have com- 
pleted less than five years of school. So these millions 
are a very valid target for ABE recruiting. Their 
language preference would have to be accommodated 
and their cultural differences as well; but these 
problems are by no means insoluble. 



STATES AND REGIONS 

Taking the racial make-up in sequence, white 
students represented 50.3 percent in the national 
averaging. Vermont had the highest proportion, 98.7; 
and the District of Columbia was low with 1.5 percent. 
Why Idaho reported 0.0 for white enrollment is wholly 
obscure; actually, it placed 100 percent of its 3,087 
students in "Other". State law may prohibit the repor- 
ting of students by race.. Among regions, VHI (in the 
Rocky Mountain area) had the highest white propor- 
tion (70.3) while southeastern Region IV was low with 
41.4. 

Black registration spread broadly from a top of 
73.0 in the District of Columbia to lows of 0.1 in 
Hawaii and 0.3 in Maine. High region, IV, showing 
52.3 percent: the low, VIII, showing 4.5 percent. 

South Dakota led all other states in its proportion 
of American Indians (28.9 percent).. In hard numbers, 
however, four other states surpassed it. Alaska and 
Utah were second and third in Indian percentages. 
I nterestingly, 1 1 0 of Maine's over-all enrollment of I ,- 
794 were American Ind^'*'^ , 5 percent of the Indians 
in the state.. 

Far and away the largest percentage of Oriental 
students (exceeded in real numbers only by Califor- 
nia) was Hawaii where 87.9 percent of the registration 
were Orientals, a long distance from the 17.9 percent 
recruited in second-place California. 

The District of Columbia, Mi.ryland, and Penn- 
sylvania reported proportions of 24.5 percent, 10.4 
and 12. 1 respectively, in the "Other" column; Nevada 
put 38.5 of its 1.394 students there and, of course, 
Idaho went the whole way claiming 100 percent. Then 



the questions carr> over into the final column. ''Not 
Classified"^, where Massachusetts placed 57,0 percent, 
Puerto Rico and Montana 100 percent, and so on. The 
authorit) of the figures is eroded b\ this practice. 
Moreover, since race and ethnic background are in- 
voUed in effective recruitment, sound information is a 
necessit), not a scholarK lu\ur\. 



A RECAPITUUTICN 

It Is evident thai more than a few slate ABE 
directors have tried to put adult education into service 
to those of lesser advantage. This is exemplary. The 
onl) question remains how to ''bottle'' their techni- 
ques and export them elsewhere. 



TABLE 3 

STUDENTS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (P.L. 91-230) BY PROPORTION-RACE FY~71 





WHITE 


NEGRO 


(NOIAN 


ORIENTAL 


OTHER 


NOT 
CLASS 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 




99 ft 


1.1 






6.4 


REGION 1 . . 




8.1 


.4 


1.7 


1.4 


245 


Connecticut 


800 


17 0 


0 


32 


0 


0 


Maine 


914 


3 


61 


22 


0 


0 


Massachusetts 


348 


45 


1 


5 


21 


57 0 


New Hampshire . . 


960 


.5 


1 


1.9 


14 


0 


Knoce isiana 


839 


67 


1 


16 


.7 


70 


Vermont 


QR 7 


«5 

C. 


6 


4 


1 


0 


REGION It 


31.9 


18.0 


.3 


IJ 


5^ 


4^1 


New Jersey 


581 


216 


5 


35 


16 3 


0 


New York 


531 


404 


4 


3.0 


31 


0 


Puerto Rico 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


1000 


Virgin islands 


0 


1000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


REGION lit 




38.1 


.1 


1.7 


12 


.0 


Delaware 


252 


728 


0 






A 

u 


Dist of Columbia 


15 


730 


0 


10 


24 5 


0 


Maryland 


344 


521 


5 


26 


104 


.0 


Pennsylvania 


517 


35 5 


0 


1 1 


121 


0 


Virginia 


509 


44 9 


1 


32 


9 


0 


West Virginia 


86.8 


121 


0 


5 


5 


0 


REGION iV 






o 

ja 


.6 


1.0 


3S 


Alabama 


381 


609 


3 


7 


0 




Florida 


372 


430 


1 1 


1 3 


23 


151 


Georgia 


366 


626 


1 


5 


2 


0 


Kentucky 


753 


24 1 


0 


6 


,0 


0 


Mississippi 


335 


661 


3 


0 


1 


0 


North Carolina 


399 


565 


30 


5 


1 


0 


South Carolina 


264 


70 3 


0 


3 


30 


0 


1 cnncssec 


55 2 


436 


0 


2 


7 


0 


REGION V 


47.6 


43J 


.1 


U 


5.6 


.6 


Illinois 


380 


52 3 


8 


7 


82 


0 


Indiana 


584 


362 


12 


10 


26 


0 


Michigan 


496 


390 


16 


28 


70 


0 


Minnesota 


780 


11 6 


5 2 


1 s 




A 

u 


Ohio 


46 ] 


52 3 


0 


5 


1.0 


0 


Wisconsin 


584 


206 


23 


7 


101 


78 


REGION Vt 


66.5 


30J 


1.8 




.4 


.0 


Arkansas 


35 2 


64 5 


0 


2 


1 


0 


Louisiana 


436 


560 


1 


1 


1 


0 


New Mexico 


82 0 


72 


95 


1 2 


2 


0 


Oklahoma 


63 7 


19.5 


114 


1/ 


40 


0 


Texas 


75 1 


24 4 


0 


5 


0 


0 


REGION VM 


67.5 


243 


1.4 


7A 


4.5 


.0 


Iowa 


83 3 


114 


5 


1 


40 


0 


Kansas 


62 0 


24 0 


12 


78 


50 


0 


Missoun 


612 


35 9 


2 


20 


7 


0 


Nebraska 


49 0 


24 8 


73 


23 


166 


0 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 

STUDENTS IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (P.L 91-230) BY PROPORTION -RACE FY-71 



REGION Vm 

Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming . 



REGION tX ... 

American Samoa 
Arizona 
California 
Guam . . 
Hawaii 
Nevada . 
T Terr Pacific 



WHITE 



703 

87 5 
0 

852 
681 
532 
61.2 



45.7 

0 

852 
51.4 
20 
3.8 
389 
.0 



NEGRO 



45 

68 
0 
7 
16 
50 
24 



6S 

0 
67 
82 
.0 
1 

13.6 
0 



AMERICAN 
INOIAN 



83 

22 
0 

90 
289 
191 

83 



.7 

.0 
4.6 
5 
.0 
0 
3.0 
0 



ORIENTAL 



23 

21 
0 
4.1 
1.2 
57 
2.4 



257 

.0 
27 
17.9 
16.4 
87.9 
60 
.0 



OTHER 



4.6 

0 
.0 
9 
2 

170 
257 



20S 

100.0 
2 

22.0 
816 
8.2 
38.5 
100.0 



NOT 
CLASS 



9B 

13 
1000 
.0 
0 
0 
0 



.1 

.0 
1.3 
0 
0 
.0 
0 
0 



REGION X . 

Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 



604 

547 
0 

867 
725 



5S 

116 
0 
55 
93 



3^ 

257 
.0 
14 
33 



3J 

4.3 
.0 
1.8 
8.6 



4X) 

3.8 
1000 
4.6 
6.4 



22.7 

0 
0 
0 
.0 



For those who mav be skeptical, the Census can 
be considered a basic document for showing how 
education can become a ladder enabling men and 
women to climb up out of poverty. There is a distinct 
caveat which the 1973 Edition of the World Almanac 
footnote takes pains to present* 

*\, . .while income tends to rise with educational 
attainment, it rises far less for women and blacks 
than for \^hite men. For every year of schooling, 
the black man tends to gain less than his white 
counterpart./' 

Located in the southeast. Region IV led all nine 
others in total registration, 173,594, In its eight states, 
the median years of school completed fall almost un- 
iformly below that of any other region.. Only Florida 
holds at the national norm of 12.1 years: the others 
run from a low of 9.9 lo the balance between 10 and 1 1 
years completed. Further, the.se are states with large 
black populations. Kentucky (7 percent), Tennessee 
(15 0). Alabama (26.0). Mississippi (36.0), South 
Carolina (300). North Carolina (22.0), Florida (20.0), 
and Georgia (25.0). Add still another factor, low per 



capita incomes, such as $2,853 (Alabama), $2,936 
(South Carolina), and a rock-bottom $2,575 in 
Mississippi. The national figure is $3,921. 

With two exceptions, the states in this region 
recruited a larger percentage of blacks for ABE in '71 
than whites, ranging from 43.0 in Florida to 70.3 in 
South Carolina. Kentucky, with its smaller black 
proportion, registered 24.1 and 75.3 white, while 
Tennessee, with 15 percent blacks, signed up 43.6 per- 
cent Negroes to 55.2 percent whites.. In none of the 
eight states was there fewer than one black student in 
four.: 

The numbers and percentages indicate the ABE 
directors of these eight stales have tried to meet a 
need. Again, how they did so ought to be sifted 
carefully for the benefit of other states with less ad- 
vantaged populations of their own. 

The Council assumes that a primary goal for each 
adult educator is to aspire to equalize educational op- 
portunity for minority groups and individuals who are 
disadvantaged educationally by reason of race or 
economic conditions. It recommends that more infor* 
mation be gathered and disseminated to assist them in 
this endeavor. 
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UNIT VII 

Enrollment in ABE 
by Sex 



Educated men, wrote Aristotle, are as much 
superior to uneducated men as the living are to the 
dead. In American adult basic education, more 
women evidently recognize Aristotle's dictum than 
men, and have Tor some years. It is a phenomenon that 
hard numbers only partly explain.. 

Going back to 1967, women were 53 percent of 
those registered in the Federal ABE program. From 
then until FY-71, those two curves went separate 
ways. For men, the annual enrollments went from 47 
percent, to 45, to 44 to 43, and then up half a point in 
71 to 43.5. On the female side, the curve ascended 
from 53 percent to 55, to 56, to 57, and then dipped 
slightly to 56.5 m 1971., While thiv basic rise may 
gratify the woman's libertarian, the cause does not 
simply boil down to a case of women rising up to claim 
their due. 

CHART 5. 



To a degree, the relative population numbers do 
help to explain. The 1970 Census gave America 98,- 
912,192 men and 104,299,734 women, or a ratio of 
94.8 men to 100 women. The 1971 ABE enrollment of 
eleven women to nine men says somewhat the same 
thing. 

The statistics also support the assertion that most 
men work, while some women work. Said the Census, 
76.6 percent of men 16 and older were in the labor 
force; 41.4 percent of women 16 and older fell into that 
category.: 

STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY AFFECTS 
EDUCATION PAHERNS 

Out of the columns of the Census tables can be 
generated some relevant questions, if not answers. 



Percent of Annual Enrollment in ABE Programs 
by Sex, FY 1967-71 



60 



55% 



56% 



57%" 



56% 




Fiscal Year 
Enroiiment 



1907 
388,935 



1968 
455730 



1969 
484,626 



1970 
535,613 



1971 
620,922 



Then one has lo mix in some speculation lo begin 
bridging thc^ap. 

As of 1970, there were 51,I6H,599 families in 
America, more than 45 millmn of them white and 
almost five million black Some 5.5 million of these 
families had a female head, and there the white/black 
proportion narrowed to 4.1 million white, I 3 million 
black. Then, on top of this, the Census found that 1 1 
100,000 persons were living alone. 

One could well expect to find a basic audience for 
ABE in the Census category for adults 25 and older 
(109,899,359) who had less than a certain amount of 
education. This would seem to limit the search to the 
5.5 percent with less than five >ears of elementary 
schooling, along with the 28.3 percent with less than 
one year of high school. These percentages become 
more easy to grapple with when converted into 
numbers of men and women.. 

On the male side (25 and older), a total of 10,- 
737,048 were counted with education attainments 
from no schooling at all (852,851) through eighth 
grade. The figures for women, including 914,902 who 
had received no schoohng, totalled 15,751,696.. The 
numerical edge obviously favors the women. 

But the simplicity vanishes when one excerpts the 
totals pertinent to blacks. In the same grade bracket, 
one finds 2.2 million men and 2.3 million women, 
almost an identical number. But within those totals a 
trend was manifest in 1970. Seemingly, more and 
more black women went the education route than 
men For grades 5 and 6, 48,892 more women finished 
than men; for grade 7, 85,554 more women completed 
the year; and for the 8th grade, 132,323 more women 
finished. Does this hint that there would be more ABE 
students among black men, facing up to their relative 
educational disadvantage? Applying the 1971 ex- 
perience in southeastern Region ! V, the answer would 
lean toward the negative.. The Region IV figures 
suggest: 52.3 percent of the enrollees were black, and 
60.3 percent of the over-all registrations for the region 
were women. These were not necessarily women in 
their middle years, freed from child-rearing and now 
able to complete a job set aside years before. In fact, 
the greatest percentage of these registrants fell 
between 18 and 24 years of age - some 30 percent. 

All this is to say that there are no easy answers to 
why more women went into .ABH than men. Certainly 
the economic benefits could not be that much of a 
lure. According to the 1970 Census, the white male 
finishing seven school grades or less earned a mean in- 
come of S4,651; finishing grade 8 raised him to mean 
of S6,143, a boost of SL492. For the white female at 
grade 7, the mean income was S 1,947, and at grade 8, 
52,360, an increase of just $413. The black woman, 
meanwhile, had a grade 7 mean income of $1,629, by 



attaining grade 8, her income went up to $2,088, a rise 
of $459. Why, then, would a won\an readily sign up 
for ABE? 



SPECULATIONS 

Just because there were more women in 1970 
than men does not adequately answer the overriding 
question.. Why did more women than men enroll in the 
1971 ABE programs? We can patch together certain 
clues from the Census, in search of answers, along 
with bits from the state directors' ABE reports already 
analyzed. 

Take, for example, the clue that one out of eleven 
ABE enrollees separated from the program for a job 
or a job training program. Then mix in two other 
facts, the smaller number of women in the labor force 
and the exigencies of the national economy. One 
might speculate then that a married woman had decid- 
ed to find a job to help out with the family's finances; 
to do this, she recognized that additional education 
was necessary and maybe ABE was her answer. 

There was another ingredient, that one out of 
eight ABE students was on welfare. Which member of 
the recipient family was more likely to pursue ABE in 
order to break away from welfare through job 
enhancement? If the male head of family had been 
working, the chances are that the woman would have 
gone back to school, especially if, in an expanded 
family situation, she had to care for her children dur- 
ing class hours. One wonders, further, about the factor 
of pride.. Which mate might be more inclined to return 
to education for the over-all good of the family? 

Speculating about the age level factor is 
anybody's game. But the fact simply stated that the 
preponderance of ABE students was in the 18-44 
bracket,^ and the largest proportion in that 26-year 
span occurred between 18 and 24. USOE report forms 
for fiscal years '71 thru '74 include 16 and 17 year 
olds. 

As for the white/black ratio, 50.3 whites and 32.8 
blacks in the 1971 totals, the example of Region IV in 
the southeast may not carry over to other parts of the 
country. To focus the question more precisely, why 
would more black women than men register for ABE? 

A complication in appraising the question in- 
volves the extent of the matiiarchal structure in black 
society.. More than one family in four has a woman as 
its head, in contrast to the white proportion of one 
family in eleven. In real numbers, 883,466 of these 
families, out of the entire black-family gross of 4,863,- 
401, lived in central cities, according to the 1970 Cen- 
sus. Taking a related cut, 3.5 million Negro families 
(out of the 4.8 million) were located in tl.e "urbanized 
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areas", families with only a female head, as well as 
those with both husband and wife on the scene. This 
builds into a rhetorical question about the potential 
ABE student who is black, female, and living in or 
close to the central city. Would she go out at night to 
attend ABE classes? Did ABE directors do anything 
to mitigate this problem? On the face of it, this reality 
of the danger that infects the central city could only 
have affected ABE enrollments adversly - and certain- 
ly not encouraged women to take part. 



STATE FIGURES 

In only four states were there more men than 
women in the 1970 Census count. North Dakota, 
Hawaii, Nevada, and Alaska. Not big differentials, to 
be sure. Hawaii's was the largest with 24,500 more 
men than women. Yet that state scored high exactly in 
reverse. Its 1971 ABE registration showed 72.4 per- 
cent women, the highest of any state. 

In percentages of male enrollments, Pennsylvania 
led with 62.2, follo^A^ed by Massachusetts with 57.7.. 
The complement of Hawaii's blue ribbon total for 
women was its low percentage of 27.6 for men's 
enrollments. Region I (New England) led in male 
enrollments, at 52.7 percent, while lowest of the 
regions was southeastern IV with 39.7. 

Shifting to the female column, after Hawaii came 
Mississippi, 70.5 percent women, and Kansas with 68. 
Low was Pennsylvania (37.8). High region in the 
female list was IV. 60.3, with VII (lowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska) at 59.6. 

One doesn't have to look far for puzzles. Penn- 
sylvania has 4.6 million women over 14, compared 
with 4.2 million men.. Yet it registered 62.2 percent 
men for ABE in '71. Mississippi has 744,000 males 
over 14; and 823,0(X) females; but women amounted to 
70.5 percent of its enrollment, far more than the pop- 
ulation spread might imply. North Carolina, in the 
same region, wound up with that situation in reverse. 



more women over 14 than men, 1.9 million to 1.8 
million, but 52 percent male registrants to 48 percent 
women. 

How far can one push the figures? Let's take 
Illinois. Its 1971 ABE registration looked like this: 
52.3 percent black: 78.5 percent in 18-to-44; one out of 
seven in detention; one out of three on welfare: 14 per- 
cent separating for job associated causes. It is a state 
with 4.3 million women over 14 and 3.9 million men, a 
400,000 gap. Do any of these bits explain why the state 
registered 61 percent women for ABE study in 1971? 
Enrollment figures by male and female for each state 
are presented in Section III of this publication.. 

So the figures, in and of themselves, do not give 
as many answers as adult educators ought to have. In 
the long run, these answers may be generated only by 
face-to-face interviews, rather than by any extensive 
expansion of the state report forms, especially this 
matter of why women seem to predominate in ABE 
enrollments. 

The Council recommends that local and state 
education agencies, the U.S. Office of Education, and 
the National Institute of Education seek answers 
through research and special studies to the following 
points in order to have information vital to future plan- 
ning. 

• Are adult and adult basic education 
programs oriented directly and/or indirectly to 
women? 

• Are ABE teachers primarily women? 

• Is the American male without the 
completion of secondary education more reluc- 
tant to enter adult education programs than his 
femak counterpart? if so, why? 

• With significant numbers of women 
attending ABE programs, what curriculum 
thrusts should be made or refashioned? 

• How can adult educators improve 
recruitment techniques? 

• Should the program adjust to having more 
women or seek to recruit more men? 
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UNIT VIH 

Migrant Workers 



The Stale reports filed for FY- 71 reported a 
total of 10,268 migrants among the 620,922 ABE 
clients. The report form defines migrant as: 

. . . migrant workers are individuals whose 
primary employment is on a seasonal or other 
temporary basis and who establish temporary 
residences, with or without their families, for the 
purpose of such employment . . , 

In the years since World War II, America has 
become an incredibly nomadic nation. The Census has 
several ways of telling this story, one of them being t 
ask people if they live in the same house they were i.i 
five years before. In 1970, more than 50 percent of the 
citizens of 16 states— 13 ofthem west of the Mississip- 
pi—said they had moved at least once since 1965., The 
national average was 47 percent. Four wesicrr states 
accounted for 19 percent of the nation*s population 
gain of 23,912,000 from 1960 to 1970; in those 
states— Arizona, California, Hawaii, and 
Nevada— so-called "interstate migration" increased 
their populations by 4,565,028. More than 3.8 million 
flooded into California alone. Section I of this 
publication contains a unit on "Going Places** which 
further illustrates the nation*s mobility.. 

But these "migrants'* are not the ones at issue 
here. Rather, this review is concerned with migrant 
workers, reported in the USOE Form 3058. 

How many of these migrants might there have 
been in FY-71, men and women, who could have 
enrolled in ABE? Do we really know in America how 
many of these nomadic workers there are? 

In 1940, the Census talked of 4,000,000 
"homeless" laborers. Using the 1970 Census as a 
guide, oiic might expect to trace these workers by 
focussing on those who worked 26 weeks or less, thus 
paralleling the seasonal pattern of migrant workers' 
job opportunities. Those men and women 16 or older, 
living in rural farm or nonfarm settings, totalled 4,- 
479,714. Or you may find them submerged in the 3.1 
percent of the labor force typed as far'^ workers. That 
base came to 1,343,000 men and wo: i, blacks and 
whites. 

Perhaps a more realistic approa. to draw on 
the Census Statistical Digest and its breakdown of 
"Foreign Laborers" for 1971. Totalling 42,142, this 
migratory group included more than 6,000 Canadians, 



more than 1 1,000 British West Indians, and more than 
1 1,000 from the U.S. Virgin Islands. A later compila- 
tion in that digest indicates that 1970's fields were 
w orked by 93,000 migrant farm-hands between 14 and 
19 years old, and 103,000 who were 20 or older. The 
former earned $8.35 a day, the latter, $13.10 daily. 

In actuality, figuring the exact size of this shifting 
population may never be possible, even for immigra- 
tion officials. Have they ever been able to meter the 
flow of "wetbacks" from Mexico? It may be un- 
reahstic to assume that this shadow population of 
"wetbacks" is a prime target for ABE, unless they 
somehow establish residence and new roots. 

If the head count is elusive, the migrant worker's 
life-style is more familiar.. After picking tomatoes in 
Homestead, Florida, in early spring, he is on his way 
north, heading for the sweet corn country of the 
Carolinas, then on to stoop for early strawberries in 
Virginia and Maryland, or off to Delaware for the 
potato crop, and maybe trudging north for turnips and 
green peppers in Pennsylvania, apples and peaches in 
New York State. He stays awhile, then moves on. And 
his western counterpart lives much the same, although 
growing seasons may be a bit more stable, 

THE STATES 

Texas enrolls only 1,995 migratory workers 
among its 57,439 ABE students. The state does have 
Its own farm population, 163,963 farmers, farm 
managers, and laborers; but do they do the entire job 
in that vast stretch of 213,550 farms and 142,566,826 
arable acres? 

Still, once again, Texas led the nation in FY-71. 
Its 1,995 migrant registrants represented 18 percent of 
the national total, Florida came along in second place, 
with 1,458 workers among its 44,358 ABE students, 
3.3 percent of that amount. Illinois had the third 
highest enrollment of migrant workers, 1,359, or 4.9 
percent of its total of 27,809, 

To paint in the other side of the picture, 18 states 
reported having no migrant workers at all in ABE 
enrollments, and 16 others had registrations of 100 or 
less. 

The state with the largest percentage of migrants 
among ABE students was Alaska with 10.1 registered. 
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This category amounted to 83 adults out of an 821 
total. Wyoming came next, 10 percent, or 100 out of 
1,009; and Colorado^ 7.8 percent (459 of 5,882) 
placed it third. In the Virgin Islands, 49 percent of 
the 321 ABE enrollces were migrant laborers. 

Two central-states regions had the largest 
numbers of migrants m ABE. Region VI (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) 
registered 2,581 in its over-all ABE population of 93,- 
934 students, while Region V (Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minntscia, Ohio, Wisconsin) counted 2,- 
467 in its pool of 85,486. In Region IV, with a total of 
173,781 ABE students, 1,525 migrants signed up, and 
1,458 of them were Florida's. One other state in 
Region IV had .\ny count at all; South Carolina iden- 
tified 67 of its 18,887 students as migrant workers. 

Setting aside inter-regional results, the ABE 
figure^ for FY-71 seem to say that ABE enrollment 
of migratory workers and school for their children is a 
major problem for state and local educators. Beyond 
most other groups, this is a transitory population, 
co. imitted to a month here and a month there in a life 
of sheer nomadism. Faced with constant movement, 
grinding work over long hours, pervasive sickness, and 
a degree of language difficulty, these men and women 



are an obvious client group for ABE. Only if the ABE 
system adapts itself to them are they likely to use that 
learning opportunity. 

The Advisory Council recommends cooperative 
research thrusts by the U. S. omce of Education, the 
Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Agriculture to 
seek answers to these questions: 

• What is the time span the typical migrant 
worker spends in one place? 

• Is it practical for the ABE program to 
follow the migrant stream and provide class par- 
ticipation opportunities on the road? 

• What type of adult education program is 
logical for the migrant adult? 

• Is there a natural linkage for migrants with 
carw education and career renewal programs? 

The Council recommends the cstaMishmem of a spe- 
cial agency task force, under the direction of the ILS. 
Commissioner of Education, for the purpose of en- 
hancing educational and allied services for the migrant 
workers. The special agency task force shall have 
membership from the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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UNIT IX 

Cost Factors 



In FY-7Mwo-lhirds of the stales were unable to 
obligate all the dollars allotted to their ABE program 
by the federal governi.ient within the fiscal year 
because of late funding. The result: 10 percent of the 
federal allocation of $44,875,000 was carried over into 
fiscal year 1972. 

This was by no means Ihr only provocative 
phenomenon having to do with the funding of FY-7rs 
ABE programs. Other instances: 

t In dollars actually spent on ABE, all SO 
states, plus the District of Columbia, applied 
more of their own state/local funds than a 
statutory 10 percent of the portion of federal 
money used in '71. 

• Forty-six states, along with the District, 
invested from their own revenue more than 10 
percent of the funds originally allotted to them 
by the government. The exceptions were Penn- 
sylvania, Montana, Mississippi, and Texas. To 
clarify the distinction: 

Texas applied $308,547 of state/local funds to 
its ABE program. This was less than 10 percent 
of the full federal allocation ($3,205,110) but 
more than 10 percent of the actually disbursed 
federal sum of $2,338,481. 

• Three states laid out more dollars of their 
own for ABE than they spent out of their federal 
allotment. They were: Connecticut, California, 
and Hawaii. 

California, allocated $2,422,896 by the 
government, spent all of that, plus $3,426,301 of 
its own. 

• State expenditures in eleven states came to 
more than 50 percent of the federal dollars each 
one of them paid for ABE activities. In 13 states, 
the state level share represented more than 30 
percent of the federal portion spent. 

• Three states came very close to spending 
what the federal government allocated. Vermont 
missed by $1,803, Idaho by $1,779, and Hawaii 
by $832. 

t Some other states fell short of being able to 
obligate the actual sum apportioned by the Of- 
fice of Education. For example, in New York, 
the allotment was $3,748,204, but New York 
could spend only $2,840,388, a difference of 
$907,816, while proceeding to spend $2,086,207 



of its own dollars. Pennsylvania spent $894,606 
less federal money than was allocated; 
Mississippi, $114,094 less; Tennessee, $1%,194 
less; and, to show that populous states were not 
the only ones to wind up with sizeable amounts 
of federal money for use the next fiscal year. 
North Dakota had $188,322 coming to it from 
HEW, but could only contract $88,763 as part of 
a total state investment in ABE of $111,233. 

The appropriation process, late funding, con- 
tinuing resolutions, and varied state financial 
procedures were all conditions which affected 
the financial picture in FY-71. 

• Only in Region VII (Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska) did all states spend all of 
their federal allotment. In four others, not a 
single state could take advantage of all its 
federal funds within fiscal 1971 b«:au$c of late 
funding. These were Regions II (New York, 
New Jersey, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands), III 
(Middle Atlantic), VI (Centra! Southern, from 
Arkansas to New Mexico), and VIII (the Rocky 
Mountain group.) 

• For reasons that none of the state directors' 
summaries fully explain. New York made by far 
the largest per student expenditure of any state. 
On behalf of each of its 12,691 federal 
registrants, the state applied $224 in federal 
dollars plus $164 of its own for a total of $388 
per pupil in that fiscal year. Alaska spent $316 
per pupil, and Wisconsin, $153. In unexplained 
contrast, Florida's per capita investments was 
$37, Texas' $46, and Hawaii's $56 per pupil. 

These figures should not be set forth without 
also noting the 1970-71 expenditure for the in- 
dividual pupil in elementary and secondary 
school: $858. 



NATIONAL EXPENDITURES 

These phenomena are no more perplexing than 
the curious dip that affiicted expenditures for ABE in 
the historical period from 1966 through FY-71. 
Federal and state/local allocations achieved a 
reasonable growth, but not without a mid-period loss. 
The growth process looked like this: 
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If Ihc increase from 1966 lo 1971 had happened 
al the same rale as occurred between 1970 and 
1 971, roughly $3 million, then federal expen- 
ditures would have been at the level of $47.5 
million in FY-71 instead of $40 million. 

• State/local expenditures (the matching 10 
percent): They totalled $9,919,000 in FY.66, 
sagged in '67 and '68, then went ahead from $1 1>6 
million to $13.3 million, and then to $14,576,000 
m 1971. 

Again, if growth in that last year, about $l.i 
milHon, had also occurred in each of the previous 
Fiscal years from 1966 onward, the 1971 total 
would have amounted to $15.5 million. 

• Total expenditures: Combining federal with 
state/local, these totals began at $42,481,000 in 
1966 and accelerated upward to a 1971 gross of 
$54,996,000. 

COMPARISONS 

Appraising the expenditures chart becomes a 
veritable Field-day for the comparison shopper.. The 
meanings behind the totals may not always be clear 
but the differences are compelling. 

To begin with the individual states, California 
came out of FY-71 having achieved three distinctions 
on the comparison sheet.: It led all the states in total 
expenditures for the federal ABE program, led them 
also in the amount of state/local funds invested, and 
placed second in its expending of federal funds. 
California spent a total of $5,849,197: this was com- 
pounded from $3.4 million in state/local monsy and 
$2.4 million in federal dollars. This particular state, it 
should be remembered, almost caught First-place Tex- 
as in the enrollment of students. They both enrolled 
more than 57,000. 

In total expenditures. New York, with a federal 
enrollment of 12,691, came second and Texas third. 
With Its $3,426,301 in state/local money spent, 
California was First in the nation in that category, 
followed by New York ($2,086,207) and Michigan 
($991,414), Then, in federal money spent. New York 
led at ($2,086,207) and Michigan ($991,414). Then, in 
federal money spent. New York led at $2,840,388 ac- 
tually paid out; California was second, and Texas was 
third ($2,338,481). 
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In total expenditures, the low states were all from 
Region Vlll; North Dakota spent $111,233: Mon- 
tana, $130,176: and Wyoming, $142,268.. Montana, 
Wyoming, and South Dakota (also in Vlll) Finished 1, 
2, and 3 in state/local money spent, as seen from the 
bottom of the list. Montana matched $16,387 for 
ABE. Meanwhile, the low states in federal expen- 
ditures were North Dakota ($88,763), Montana 
($113,789), and Nevada ($114,025). These are the 
smaller population states and receive a smaller federal 
allotment. 

Looking at the state totals from a different direc- 
tion, one notes that in terms of total expenditures, 23 
states recorded more than $1 million each:' six states 
spent inore than $2 million apiece. Some 26 other 
states invested in ABE programs in amounts under 
$750,000, while 16 states spent less than $375,000. 

Carrying this same approach into the area of 
state/local money allocated for ABE, six states and 
Puerto Rico invested more than $500,000 each in FY- 
7 1 Some 34 states spent sums under $200,000, and 2 1 
reported expenditures of under $100,000. As for ac- 
tual use of federal dollars, 17 states spent more than 
$1 million, and seven of them were in southeastern 
Region IV. Thirty-one states applied federal funds 
totalling less than $750,000 in each case; 23 spent less 
than $200,000 each of federal moncy^ 

Among the regions, IV, the section with 173,594 
students, spent the most, $12,318,234. Region IX 
(Western States) put in the most state/local funds 
($3,844,839), mainly because California made such a 
large investment ($3,426,301). Region IV, being the 
largest with eight states, put the greatest amount of 
federal dollars to work $10,429„576. 

Again referring to ihe regions, II, the one which 
includes New York and New Jersey, came in First in 
three categories: the largest total spent per pupil 
($159), the largest state funds per pupil ($164), and the 
largest amount of federal money applied to each stu- 
dent (s 24). On the far end of the scale. Region VI 
(from Arkansas to New Mexico) had the lowest total 
per pupil ($66), and the lowest amount of state funds 
($8 per stiiilcnt); while West Coast Region IX spent 
the least federal dollars for each adult ($44). 

The eight southeastern states. Region IV dis- 
played a unique consistent in the amount of federal 
funds e;<ch one spent. Seven of the eight states applied 
totals ranging from $1,148,538 (Kentucky) to $1,831,- 
961 (North Carolina): in short, ail spent over $1 
miUion each. The eighth state, Mississippi, was not far 
behind in its spending of $940,052 in federal funds. 
Was there any common planning amoLg the states 
that attained this result? Curiously, the aspect of con- 
sistency did not carry over to state/local funds. In that 
respect, the eight states invested sums that spread 
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from a low of $104,450 m Mississippi lo a high of 
$537,898 in South C arolina The latter state had a 
good enrollment (18,700), but it was exceeded in 
Region IV by three other states with lower state/local 
expenditures. 

At the beginning of this analysis, reference was 
made to "per student expenditure." New York spent 
$388 per pupil; in neighboring New Jersey, the per 
pupil total was $102. 

Of even greater intea:st, perhaps, are the per stu- 
dent expenditure figures. Remembering New York's 
$388, we find Florida with a total per pupil figure of 
$37, Why such a low per capita sum? Texas, 
meanwhile, the number one enrollment leader, spent 
$46 per pupil, and Hawaii $56, Texas was lowest of all 
in state/local investment at $5 per adult. Colorado 
spent $6. and Idaho $7. 

In this respect, note that 15 states invested less 
than $10 per adult, and 44 states were under $50 per 
student. The national average for state/local expen- 
ditures was $23.: Some 37 states were under it; and. 
one should add. 17 states invested less than the 
national average figure for federal expenditures ($65 
per individual). 

The receipt of federal funds by the slate well into 
the fiscal year creates uncertainty at the local program 
leve! and. if far too many cases, classroom units in 
adult basic education were postponed., Moreover, 
without advance lead time on program dollars, many 
classes were cancelled or not scheduled. Program 
effectiveness is curtailed when appropriations are not 



known or not made in advance of the year in which 
they are to be utilized.. 

The Council recommemb that Congress imple- 
ment the concept of federal forward funding of educa- 
tion programs. State and local education agencies 
must provide matching and support funds for adult 
education services in advance of the program year in 
order to facilitate adequate planning, as the federal 
funds are combined with these and other resources. 

The Council recommends that the t'.S. Office of 
Education, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, and the National Institute of Education com- 
bine their research and reporting endeavors to probe the 
numerous cpiestions associated with the cost factors of 
adult education. 

The Council recommends that immediate steps be 
taken by USOE to improve the Ammal Expenditure 
Report Form for the State Grant program rcportiag 
form and the expenditure form must be appraised 
together in order to examine relationships between 
dollars spent and aggregate hours of mttabtiMp^ 
between matching dollars and federal funds, and to find 
cogent answers to expenditures and financial re- 
quirements. 

The inconsistencies and disparities in the records 
discussed in this unit indicate that the U.S. Office of 
Education has failed to establish a national yardstick 
or base level of expenditure for adult basic education.. 

It seems apparent that basic educational oppor- 
tunities for adults vary widely according to the 
students* residence. 
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Montana 113.789 16.387 130.176 1.094 10400 1500 11900 

North Dakota 88.763 22.470 111.233 955 9300 24 00 11600 

South Dakota 149.884 17.651 167.535 1.304 115.00 1400 12800 

^^ah 154.239 23.325 177.564 1.580 98.00 1500 112*00 

^yo^ ■ 125.063 17.205 142.268 1.009 124.00 17 00 14L00 

»*«SK)NIX 3^301310 3344339 7.146^427 74300 4430 5130 9530 

American Samoa 7.993 7.200 15.193 383 21.00 1900 4000 

An^ona 359.410 55.534 414.944 4.546 79.00 1200 9100 

California 2.422896 3.426.301 5.849.197 57.278 4200 6000 10200 

^"3"^ 57.351 39.300 %.651 635 90.00 6200 15200 

Ha^an 271.939 282.314 554.253 9.940 27 00 2800 5600 

Nevada 114.025 34.190 148.215 1.394 82.00 2500 10600 

T Terr Pacific 67.974 000 67.974 804 8500 0.00 8500 



* 919^ 538334 1^,118 13398 68.00 3930 10730 

141.671 117.563 259.234 821 17300 143 00 31600 

'^a^H) ... 158.694 21.509 180.203 3.087 5100 7 00 5800 

. 256.773 165.501 422.274 5.172 5000 32 00 8200 

Washington ... 362.446 233.961 596.407 4.518 80 00 52 00 13200 
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UNITS X - XIV 

HIGHLIGHTS OF SELECTED 
COUNCIL STUDIES 



UNIT X 

Special Background 
Study 



Inasmuch as the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education had been activated late in the second 
half of fiscal year 1971, it faced immediately the 
prodigious task of obtaining background information 
in the area of aduit education which was necessary for 
use by the Council members in preparing recommen- 
dations to the Commissioner of Education and in 
preparation of the Council's first annual report to the 
President. 

The Council staff operation did not become func- 
tional until the latter pari of May, 197 1.: The Council 
and its headquarters cadre, composed of an executive 
director and one secp.tary, did not have sufficient 
manpower in its initial operational phase to conduct, 
on its own, the background research necessary for the 
development and completion of various components 
Of the first annual report. The Advisory Ccancil, 



therefore, proposed that between June 15 and August 
IS, 1971, a special background research study be 
carried out for the Council through its Agency, 
interagency. Research, and Evaluation Committees 
and the National Council of State Directors of Aduh 
Education.. 

The sf^ial background study was conducted in 
four parts and provided the Council with the following 
information.. 

Part !: This section dealt with a synopsis of 
teacher training, research and development projects, 
funded by the U.S. Office of Education under Section 
309 (b) and (c) of the Adult Education Act., The 
research contained: 

(a) The objective of the projects and a descrip- 
tion of each project and what they were intended 
to accomplish. 
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(b) The process b> \*hich projects were 
>electeii «ind funding dccisK^.is made.. 

(c) What the project accomplished, what con- 
clusions were reached, what recommendations 
were made, and how results were used. 

(d) VVh\ projects were discontinued and the 
basis for refunding. 

(e) The e\tent lo which projects were con- 
tinued uithout federal support, and the number 
of t>pcN of personnel involved in the administra- 
tion or the project. 

Part i of the research project was completed b> 
means of interviews and the e\amination of reports. 
Information about the objectives of the project and 
the results of the projtxts had to be taken directly 
from a sample of final reports nubnutted b\ project 
directors, because there was no other information 
available in a single source document. 

M the time Part I research was completed, there 
did not appear to be an adequate filing svstem nor a 
summar\ statement or svnopsis of the status of each 
of the projects. The reading of the final 309 
reports was not eas> because there was not a standard- 
vcd rep4>riing mechanism being used by the Office of 
Education. 

The (>bjcctives of the 309 projects in FY-71 were 
so dissimilar from one another that it \%;ts impossible 
to generalize about them. The scope of the kinds of 
projects was limited onl> b\ the annual list of 
priorities on special projects and teacher training in- 
stitutes and the nature of the legislation itself. In one 
Ncnsc. the open-ended requirements for projects ena- 
bled a creative researcher to follow a path that he 
thought important: but. on the other hand, the ran- 
dom nature of this practice appeared lo lead to 
overlaps m some areas while important gaps in the 
knowledge of ABt went unresolved.. 

The C ounciPs research determined that a vast 
majorit) of projects had their own set of objectives 
spccificalh designed to improve educational con- 
ditions wiihm local areas. 0''jCciive> were meaningful 
and v*orthuhile from a local or regional point of view, 
but a national scheme seemed to be lacking. The 
Sptrtai Bat kf^nnmd Studx suggested that the Division 
of .Adult Education needed to develop a framework 
for idenlifving areas in .XBh where it would be most 
appropriate to sponsor projects in order lo facilitate 
an orderly development of adult research and 
demonstration programs on a national basis 

An overall evaluation svstem of 309 projects 
against specific (Mijectives was lacking The ac- 
complishments of projects, their results, and problems 
encounfcred were not available in an> single resource 
document 

The development of 309 priorities b> the USOt 



Di vision of .Adult Education has greatly improved 
since the Council's initial Special Background Study. 
Todav. priority lists for 309 arc developed by the Divi- 
sion of .Adult Education and the Bureau of Oc- 
cupational and Adult Education in concert with coun- 
cils, organizations, agencies, and the practitioners of 
adult education. Originally, although priorities were 
developed with specific objectives in mind, the final 
priorities appeared to be generalities. 

The process by which projects were selected and 
funding decisions made was outlined in the CounciPs 
Special Background Study. Due to concerns raised by 
the Council, by state directors, and because of im- 
proved administrative practices by the Division of 
.Adult Education, the process for selecting and funding 
309 projects has significantly improved. In fiscal year 
1974, the administrative procedures, the receipt and 
processing of applications, the development of 
priorities, and the final grant sf lection process is well 
defined and fully implemented.. 

During the Council's study, it could not be clearly 
ascertained what the projects had accomplished, what 
conclusions were reached, what recommendations 
were made, and how results were used. 

In the past three years, improved practices and 
evaluative procedures have resulted in providing a 
better reporting system on the results of 309 
programs. 

At the time the Council conducted the study, the 
Division of Adult Education had not recommended 
funding of special projects or teacher training 
programs at the adult secondary level.. Reasons given 
were that basic needs must be met first and that only a 
ver> small percentage of the adult basic education 
need had been fuifilloi. Since that time, priorities have 
allowed for 309 project- which address research and 
model building in the area of high school completion 
programs for adults. 

Part I material of the studs did provide informa- 
tion for appendi.x A of the Councils 1972 report. The 
append! \ presented data on federally supported adult 
basic education programs and included a brief review 
of 309 {b) and (c) projects and statistics from adult 
basic education programs. 

Part II: Part II of the Council's research project 
involved a review of state grant adult basic education 
programs in order to identify past accomplishments 
and the present status of programs, which assisted the 
Council in suggesting directions for the future. 

The part contained an overview of the objectives 
as outlined in the legislation, a statistical summary of 
participants in the ABE program for 1970, and a brief 
comparison of program enrollment to the number of 
undereducated individuals in the country as reported 
by the first publications of the 1970 census. 



\t the lime the Council conducted its 2»lud>. Ihe 
Office ot hducalion had nol completed the AJuli 
Bauv Education Froi^ram Siaiisius on Student and 
Staff Data That pubhcalion uas released b> the Of- 
fice of Education m 1972. Il was. therefore, necessary 
thai the Councd obtain information pertaining to in- 
dividuals enrolled m the federal state gram program. 
Enrollment figures, educational attainment data, and 
financial program information contained in the Coun- 
cil's Special Background Study were later substan 
tiated b> the Office of Education's report #OE72-22 
tilled ••Adult Basic Education Program Statistics," 
Jul) K 1%9-June 30, 1970. 

In examining the .-Xdult Basic Education Annual 
Program Report Form (OE Form 3058). it quickU 
became apparent that the instructions for completing 
the form did not piovidc for the various unique data 
collection s>sie;ns in operation at the state level; 
therefore, the program statistics obtained from the 
report needed additional interpretation and clarifica- 
tion. Data presented in the Council's study was con- 
tained in the Council's March. 1972. Annual Report 
in ten tables, pages 30 through 37. 

A subpart of Part II summarized procedures for 
relaimg to national polic> and the state and local 
program. The Council's report indicated a lack of any 
s>stemi/ed procedure for relating national policy to 
programs of operation at the state and local level, 
which resulted in certain inconsistencies in program 
operation, and, in man> cases, prevented programs 
from functioning as effectively as possible. The five 
primary methods of disseminating national polic> 
philosophy were identified as follows: 

(a) The .Act - Overall national polic> is spell- 
ed out in the law and is made operational through 
LSOE priorities, rules and regulations, and ad- 
ministrative position papers; 

(b) Meetings of state directors of adult educa- 
tion generalU called bv USOE; 

(c) Regional meetings of slate admini.strators 
conducied b> HEW/L'SOE regional program of- 
ficers which atiempt to reinforce national policy; 

(d) Request for proposals (RFP's) which often 
contain policv items in background statements 
and m the description of work to be performed; 

(e) Stale plans which usuall> contain 
sUitements affecting the development of national 
policv. 

The CounciFs report indicated that a policv,, 
which permits the existence of numerous federal 
programs that have a basic education component, has 
a very .scnous effect on the operation of ABE at the 
local level. There is little coordination among these 
programs and, in fact, little understanding of 
programs m other agencies. This fact, the Council fell. 



pointed to the need for a national policy to (I) coor- 
dinate reporting systems. (2) define common terms 
among the agencies and programs, and (3) create 
link,iges between the program to increase the basic 
skill training provided for the target population. 

The Council, in its Special Background Stud\\ 
asked the question. "Do th: polic> statements and 
guidelines emanating from the federal level emphasize 
the teaching of literacy as a prerequisite for job train- 
ing, or do they relate to the more comprehensive goal 
of creating a broad base of general education to un- 
dergrid total life responsibility?" The purpose for 
which the adult education program was initiated 
naturall) influences the policy under which it is ad- 
ministered.. The program was bdrn in a climate that 
gave it a vocational emphasis. A number of surveys at 
the time found that there was a high correlation 
between a lack of education and lack of employment., 
Therefore, the policy to train adults for jobs and get 
them off the relief roles was a natural and logical step. 

The extension of the ABE program through the 
completion of the 12th grade had little effect on local 
programs, the Council indicated, due to the fact that 
no appropriation was made to implement an adult 
secondary program.: The reduction of the age limit to 
16 and the extension of the program through the I2lh 
grade will, when properly implemented, have a 
tremendous effect on the operation at the local 
cdu*^ational level. It will impose another dimension to 
the program; it will require the local administration to 
implement their teacher training program as well as 
expand their curriculum to provide secondary 
educational opportunities.. 

The Council's study pointed to the devastating 
effect at the local level of the lateness of funding which 
negates efforts at long-term planning by the local dis- 
trict.. The Council recommended in various reports 
that the allocation of funds be in advance of the 
program year and, further, that the concept of 
forward funding be implemented b> the Congress. 

The final portion of Part II contained a review of 
recommendations made by the National Advi.sory 
Committee on Adult Ba.sic Education, which was 
created b> the Adult Education Act of 1966. The ABE 
Committee's recommendations were contained in a 
report dated June, i^68, and a second annual report 
dated August 1 969.: 1 1 was the concen.sus of those com- 
pleting the CounaVs Special Background Study and 
reviewing the ABf Committee's recommendations 
that there was not sufficient evidence to show that any 
significant changes in the ABE program had come 
about directly as a result of tho.se recommendations. 
The C ouncil reviewed the fifteen recommendations 
made in the ABK Committee's reports and utilized 
those recommendations as one basis for the develop- 
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mem of segmcnis m the 1972 annual reporl. 

Pan III: The ihird seclion of ihe Special 
Background Study revieued all federal programs m 
>uppori of adult basic and conlmuing education and 
training for person:* who had less than a college educa- 
tion. The enabling legislation referred to in the Coun- 
cil's report extended services to a largei population 
*hich was broader than those persons seeking 
precollegc training. 

Part III was organized in three segments. One 
gave a brief resume of 74 programs which included the 
administering agencv, the authorizing legislation, the 
ob/cctives, target population, financial information, 
and a contact person within the administering agencv. 
The second segment identified an additional 63 
programs which provided information, education, and 
technical assistance through libraries, exhibits, mass 
media, and promotional services. The listing included 
the name of the program, a brief description of the 
services offered, the administering agency, and finan- 
cial information for the fiscal years 1970-71 and an 
estimate for FY.72. Segment III summarized the 137 
programs b> calcgori/ing them in three wavs: 

(1) b> enabling legislation, 

(2) b> administering agencv, and 

(3) by function. 

An analvsis of the programs illustrated to the 
Council the degree to which a large number of federal 
agencies were involved in providing educational op- 
portunities for adults who were also the target popula- 
tion of the .Adult Education ACT (P. L.: 91-230). The 
total expenditures for the 137 programs outlined in the 
CounciFs report was over S5 billion in FY-70. 

As a result of this preliminarv investigation of 
supporung activities for adult basic education through 
the federal government, it became dear to the Council 
that a more detailed analvsis should be undertaken. In 



June of 1972, the Council submitted, in support of its 
\nmud Report, the publication entitled "Federal Ac- 
tivities m Support of Adult hducation." That report is 
summarized in I nit XIII of this publication. 

Part l\ The final section of the Co\xxn:'\\ $ Special 
Background Study provided the members with infor- 
mation concerning the enormous scope of national 
voluntarv or private organiAi jns, associations, 
group agencies, societies, councils, and commissions 
that m some wav dealt with adult continuing educa- 
tion. 

In order to assemble information on these groups 
into a workable functional number,, the Council used 
the criteria of selecting those organisations who were 
(I) m attendance at the Adult Education Galaxy 
Conference, December 6- 10, 1969, which was held in 
Washington, D C, (2) had present membership in the 
Coalition of Adult Education Organizations, (3) had 
adult and continuing education as a real and primary 
concern of the organization, and (4) were listed in 
various directories of associations with responsibilities 
in adult education. 

Thirtv-five wigani/Uions and/or associations 
were listed alphabetica!lv bv name and with the 
following infi.rmation: 

(a) The date the organization was founded. 

(b) The number of members. 

(c) The number of organizational staff 
members. 

(d) The organization's purpose., 

(e) Services performed b> the organization. 
(0 Contact information which included the 

name, title, mailing address and phone number of 

the organization's chief officer. 

The information contained in the Council's study 
provided a resource of individuals who could be con- 
tacted on matters relating to adult education 
programs and services. 

I 



UNIT XI 



Interim Report 



The Adult Education Act requires that the 
National Advtsor> Council on Adult Education sub* 
mit lo the President, for his transmittal to Congress, 
an Annual Report by March of each year. 

In September of 1971, the Council determined 
that an Interim Report Mvas advisable for the purpose 
of siressmg the Council's first half year of activity. 
The transmittal letter to the President explained that 
tn a short pcruxi of time the Council had initiated 
studies, held Hve national meetings, conducted 
program visitations in the Held, employed a 
professional staff, and was actively striving to 
facilitate communication within the adult education 
professional community.. 

The Interim Report served as an introduction to 
the Council's composition, its charges, and its ac- 
tivities. The report outlined several activities which 
gave impetus to the Council's research thrusts. 

The Interim Report indicated that the Research 
Committee had initiated studies on the administration 
of teacher training in.stitutes and special demonstra* 
lion projects funded under Sections 309 (b) and (c) of 
the Adult Education Act. 

The committee had surveyed state grant ABE 
programs in order to identify operational procedures, 
past accomplishments, and the present status of 
programs.. 

The report stated to the President and the Com- 
missioner of Education that the Council, through its 
Committee on Research, had assembled a synopsis of 
federal laws dealing with adult education and a 
categorization of federal adult education programs. 
The report specified the completion of a glossary of 
national voluntary as.sociations and organizations 
With adult education concerns m the United States. 

The Council and its committees assisted in the 
development of a United Slates information docu- 
ment for participants at The Third International 
Conference on Adult Education which was held in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The Interim Report itemized twenty concerns of 
the National Advisory Council on Adult Education, of 
which nearly half had direct relevance to research ac- 
tivities. Specific concerns were as follows: 

• What are the measurable long range goals 

for adult education as seen by the U.S., Office of 
Education? 



• Should state advisory committees for adult 
education be established and funded through 
federal legislation? 

• What is the present status of programs of 
adult eciucatiop and adult basic education which 
are administered in agencies of the federal 
government other than the USOE? Moreover, 
should the Office of Education have responsibili- 
ty for **signing off' on such programs? 

• Should the Council encourage adult 
education programs which place a high priority 
on minority groups, women who wish to enter or 
re-enter the work force, the aging, the veteran, 
and inmates in correctional institutions? 

• How can increased emphasis be placed on 
education for the hard-core illiterate adult? 

• How can the results of demonstration 
projects be published and disseminated more 
effectively? 

• How can greater emphasis be placed on the 
training of teachers and administrators for adult 
education? 

• How can increased emphasis be placed on a 
broader adult education concept beyond adult 
basic education? 

The Interim Report stated that the Council 
would initiate research and studies as one means of 
addressing the concems facing adult education ad- 
ministration, program and services. 

The Council had every reason to believe that the 
future of adult education was bright, and that, on the 
horizon, the education community was beginning to 
solely a function of youthful years. The Council 
pledged that one of its immediate future activities 
would be, in concert with other agencies, the consoli- 
dation of adult education resources in an effort to 
bring about a meaningful community-centered educa- 
tion program. 

It was this philosophy that pointed the way for 
the Council's Research Committee to embark on pro- 
jects which provide the Council, the Executive Branch 
of Government, the Administration, the Congress, 
and the practicing adult educator with sound and valid 
research, statistics, and information. 
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The Council outlined three responsibilities for its 2. An assessment of adult education 

Research Committee. programs, 

1. An exammatiun ot agency operational 3. A study of federal state, and local program 

structures in adult education. operation. 
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UNIT XII 



National Organizations 
and 

Voluntary Associations 



When the Research Commillee completed Us 
Special Background Study in August of 1971 and 
rev levied the content of that study, it became im- 
mediately apparent that parts of the study were not 
only valuable mformation for the Council, in iden- 
tifying and contacting adult education organizations, 
but this material would assist adult educators and 
other groups in contacting those organizations and 
associations with adult education concerns in the 
United Slates. 

The Council authorized the Research Committee 
to assemble the information on the 37 organizations 
and associations outlined in the Special Background 
Siudw The Research Committee presented the Coun- 
cil with a publication format which included an 
alphabetical registry of national organizations and 
supporting information on each group. The study did 
not embrace state, regional, international, or 
governmental organizations. 

Representataives of the 37 organizations were 
contacted in person to determine if all information 
was completely up to date. There were over 10,700,- 
000 members in the 37 organizations or voluntary 
associations listed in the Council's publication.. There 
were 2,358 institutions of higher education 
represented by organizations, in addition to 950 
special schools.. 

The study provided the Council with contact in- 
formation on the executive officer of each organiza- 
tion and their st iffs which totaled over 2,500 in- 
dividuals. Thirty-three church denominations were 
represented in the study through various national 
councils. Public broadcasting organizations, with 
responsibilities in adult education, represented ap- 
proximately 300 public radio and television stations. 

Many of the national organizations and volun- 
tary associations identified provided the Council and 
its committees with a variety of services. 

In late 1972, the association and organization 
pubhcation was updated and, in addition to the 
material contained in the earlier publication, a section 



was added to each organization which specified the 
adult education publications for each group. 



NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 

Adult Education Action Council (AEAC) 

Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. (AEA) 

American Association of Community and Junior 

Colleges (AACJC) 
American Association of University Women (AAUW) 
American Society for Training and Development, 

Inc. (ASTD) 
American Vocational Association, Inc. (AVA) 
Association for Field Services in Teacher Education 

(AFSTE) 

Association of University Evening Colleges (AUEC) 
B nai B rith (BB) 

Church Women United, Inc., (CWU) 
Coalition of Adult Education Organizations (CAEO) 
Commission of Professors of Adult Education (CPAE) 
Corporation of Public Broadcasting (CPB) 
Council of National Organizations of Adult Educa- 
tion (CNO-AE) 
Division of Instruction and Professional Develop- 
ment of the National Education Association 
(DIPD) 

Institute of Lifetime Learning (ILL) 
National Academy for Adult Jewish Studies 
(NAAJS) 

National Association for Public Continuing and 

Adult Education (NAfCAE) 
National Association of Black Adult Educators 

(NABAE) 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
(NAEB) 

National Association of State Universities and 

Land Grant Colleges 
National Association of Trade and Technical 

Schools (NATTS) 
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National Commuiily School Education Associa- 
tion (NC:ShA) 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
(NCC) 

National Council of State Directors of Adult Educa- 
tion (NCSDAE) 

National Council of Urban Adrninistrators of Adult 
Education (NCUAAE) 

National Council on Adult Jewish Education 
(NCAJE) 

National Council on Community Services for Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges (NCCS) 



National Educational Television (NET) 

National Home Study Council (NHSC) 

National Public Radio (NPR) 

National Training Laboratory (NTL) 

National University Extension Association (NUEA) 

Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) 

Reference and Adult Services Division of the 

American Library Association (RASD/ALA) 
Society for Public Health Educators, Inc. (SOPHE) 
United Business Schools Association (UBSA) 
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UNIT XIU 

Federal Activities 
in Support of Adult 
Education 



The Councirs 1972 Annual Report, which was 
iransmilled lo the President and later to the Congress 
of the United States, outhned the need for better 
cooperation and coordination among and between 
various education agencies and their programs. The 
Council noted that Congress funds several educational 
assistance programs to agencies who are outside *he 
field of education This proliferation makes the task of 
cooperation extremely difficult, often resulting in 
duplicaiiori of effort, program gaps, wasted funds, and 
unnecessary competition by agencies for participants. 

Without agency cooperation and coordination 
the Council fell that successful new methods for work- 
ing with adults developed and tested in one program 
were rarely disseminated to other programs. Many 
adult educators had indicated to the Council that the 
educational consumer is placed in a maze, which re- 
quires his movement from one agency to another in 
order lo procure the type of program necessary to 
meet his needs This search is often expensive, 
time consuming and frustrating, according to re- 
ports b\ adull education practitioners. 

One of the Council's 1972 recommendations was 
that a single agency have the responsibility for coor- 
dination of all federal programs providing educational 
opportunities for adults. In order to fully substantiate 
the problem and recommendation of the Council con- 
cerning better cooperation and coordination, the 
CounciPs Research Committee completed a more 
detailed analysis of its preliminary investigation of 
those agencies and services in adult education provid- 
ed by federal government funding. 

The National Advisory Council on Adult Educa- 
tion., in the .summer of 1971, began its study of federal 
activities in support of adult basic and continuing 
education and training for persons who had not com- 
pleted their high school education (Refer to Unit X). 
As a result of the Research Committee's preliminary 
investigation, it was determined that a more detailed 
analysis should be undertaken and this became the 
responsibility of the Research Committee. The Com- 



mittee's report classified activities in three general 
categories: 

1. Adult Education and Training Programs 

2. Library Technical and Information Services 

3. Training of Public Employees 

For each activity, the report indicated the 
program's specific activity, its administering agency, 
the funds obligated for fiscal year 1971, and an es- 
timated obligation of funds for fiscal years 1972 and 
1973. 

In the category of training of public employees, 
the Research Committee's report indicated the 
number of persons served each year for the sixteen 
programs listed in the research publication. Emphasis 
was given to 53 adult education and training 
programs. In addition, the authorizing legislation ob- 
jectives, uses, and accomplishments were also provid- 
ed. 

Educational computer print-outs from several 
agencies provided the data for program components in 
the following categories: 

1. Programs which supported adult basic and 
extension education. 

2. Adult Education components for public 
library services outside educational institutions. 

3. Educational TV programs for adults and 
programs of the Foundation for the Arts and 
Humanities, including studies for personal en- 
richment as well as other programs aimed at 
adults. 

4. Training of public employees conducted 
at educational institutions provided by the 
federal government, and 

5. The cost incurred in behalf of service- 
men obtaining education during off-duty hours. 
The study revealed the proliferation of adult 

education efforts.. The primary objective of the report 
was to identify federal programs available to adults 
who had not completed secondary education. To in- 
sure that all programs for that population were iden- 
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tified, it was necessary to report some programs recus- 
ing on a broader population. In all cases, the 
perimeters of that population were indicated in the 
Research Committees report to the Advisory Coun- 
cil. The committee felt there was a primary and urgent 
need for the articulation of a clear statement of policy 
establishing the objectives of federal involvement in 
adult education. 

QUESTION: Is the federal government supporting 
educiition for adults? 

RESPONSE: The federal government is involved in 
the support of adult education activities-— over four 
billion dollars in FY-73. Some reasons include the 
follov^mg. No one can deny that the under-educated 
individual is severely handicapped; he is also a burden 
to the general welfare of the nation. The failure to ob- 
tain a minimum of high school completion among the 
population of males 25 to 34 years of age in 1970 was 
estimated to cost the nation: 

• $237 billion in income over the lifetime of 
these persons and 

• $71 billion in *1ast'' government revenues, 
of which about 

• $47 billion would have been added to the 
federal treasury, and 

• $24 billion to the treasury of state and local 
governments 

Welfare expenditures attributable to inadequate 
education are estimated to be $2 billion each year. The 
cost to the nation, due to crime that is related to in- 
adequate education, appears to be about $3 billion a 
year and rising. There are social costs that cannot be 
stated in dollars and cents. 

Inadequate education also inflicts burdens on the 
nation in the form of reduced political participation 
and intergenerational mobility, as well as a higher in- 
cidence of disease. 

The mobility of the American people is such that 
the undereducated person is not necessarily a socal or 
physical expense and responsibility of his school dis- 
trict, county or state, but an expense and responsibili- 
ty of all people of all the states. 

QUESTION: If a national educational commitmi nt 
is not feasible to assist all adults, what target popula- 
tion should be given priority and why? 
RESPONSE: It would appear that if anything less 
than a full commitment to f*>e undereducated were to 
be accepted by the federal government it should con- 
centrate on the population group lacking high school 
diploma.. 

The Council further characterizes the target 
group by aiming educational opportunities at those in- 
dividuals determined to be capable and desirous of 
employment upon receipt of the high school diploma. 
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Emphasis should be placed on those types of employ- 
ment for which a person can be quickly prepared and 
retrained as the focus of skills shift or change. The 
target population group should be the primary group 
because formal education and its recognition is one of 
the most determinant of a person's opportunities and, 
to a great extent, those of his children. 

The healthy individual, just as much as a healthy, 
expansive, society must have he means of mobility in 
pursuit of a livelihood. Mobility must provide lateral 
and upward movement in order to maintain the ^n- 
dividuaPs competencies in the midst of constantly 
changing needs and desires. 

QUESTION: What should be the scope of a national 
commitment to the target population group of adults 
who have not completed their secondary education? 
RESPONSE: Federal and state governments should 
make commitments to a program of identification and 
recruitment of capable, desirous, non-high school 
diploma persons and develop programs providing 
them with the means of re-entry into a high school 
program within the public school system in specially 
planned adult high schools, which are designed to 
more specifically meet the needs of adults over high 
school age. 

The Council stated that such a program would 
necessitate a commitment of money, leadership, and 
cooperation.. Leadership of the highest caliber should 
be provided and developed to insure the success of 
those adults re-entering public high school and par- 
ticipating in specifically designed high school 
programs. Cooperation of those agencies presently in- 
volved in the many varied activities now being con- 
ducted in the area of adult education is vital, 

QUESTION: Should federal involvement in adult 
education be limited to only unemployed adults? 
RESPONSE: To concentrate on the education of the 
unemployed is to operate from a basis of curing ex- 
isting maladies, to always be reactive and defensive 
rather than to prepare adults for the realities of their 
situation as they move into the future. It would appear 
that adequate educational preparation would be less 
expensive and more fruitful than the often used ap- 
proach of after-the-fact attempts to remedy un- 
employment or even under-education, 

QUESTION: Should federal efforts in adult educa- 
tion be limited to employment oriented experiences or 
should they include life enrichment activities not sole- 
ly related to employment? 

RESPONSE: The education commitment for adults 
on the part of the federal government should be 
limited to an employment orientation type of educa- 
tion. The emphasis and direction must be such that a 
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person can become equipped lo provide himself and 
his dependents with the necessities of life and a basis 
from which he can move, lateraly or upward, in our 
society.. 

To equip an undercducatcd person for employ- 
ment without a means and an attitude receptive to 
retraining and life enrichment is a stop-gap measure 
and a poor investment in the long run. 

QUESTION: Are adult educational activities so 
crucial to the national well being that funding should 
include subsistance and other supportive services? 
RESPONSE: Yes, there is recent evidence that it cost 
a minimum $1,700.00 per semester for a student to 
subsist in a tuition-free community college in Califor- 
nia. How can an undereducated. unemployed or un- 
deremployed person be expected to participate in an 
educational program that will, in all likelihood, cut 
into his work time, if he has any, cut into his savings, 
and endanger the provisions he has made for his fami- 
ly, if he does have family responsibilities? 

Can a person who has been deprived of an ade- 
quate education, whether it is the result of his own ac- 
tions to circumstances beyond his control, be asked to 
deprive himself even more as a result of his desire to 
help himself and his society? 

How successful can a program be that does not 
provide for the necessities of life regardless of the 
potential rewards in the future? 

The Council's Research Committee supports the 
concept of subsistence and supportive services as an 
integral part of any adult high school completion 
program.. 

The Council's report of federal activities in sup- 
port of adult education substantiated that there exist 
federally- funded programs thai answer the questions 
previously stated. However, there appears to be no es- 
tablished national priority, national policy, nor unifor- 
mity. The first task the Council felt, should be the es- 
tablishment of policies, at the highest level of the 
federal government, which would include national 



goals, scope of federally supported activities, and the 
target population specified for those efforts. 

The Research Committee further recommended 
that an agency be designated to bear the responsibility 
for; 

• Communicating these objectives to the 
various agencies currently involved in adult 
education activities; 

• Establishing a uniform system of program " 
evaluation and reporting; 

• Coordinating activity to eliminate 
adiministrative and service duplication; 

• Sharing new knowledge and understanding 
gained in the operation of these various 
programs with public and private consumers of 
adult education. 

The Research Committee encouraged the federal 
government to analyze the programs described in the 
Council's report and determine the areas of coopera- 
tion, coordination, duplication, and gaps in services to 
the target population. On several occasions, members 
of the Advisory Council met with the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to discuss a better delivery 
system of federal educational programs to adults. The 
commissioner encouraged the Council to meet with 
the Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Education 
(FICE} for the purpose of outlining problems and 
recommendations contained in the Council's report on 
the fmancing of programs in adult education. 

The chairman of the Research Committee met 
with the FICE committee in late September and re- 
quested that a task force commitment be made by 
FIvJE to provide linkages between federal agencies 
having a responsibility for adult education services. 
Unfortunately no action has been taken by the FICE 
group to initiate cooperation and coordinate 
mechanism between educational agencies of the 
federal government who offer programs and services 
to adults. 
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UNIT XIV 



Demographic Traits 



As the Research Commillee continued iis efforts 
to identify and clarify the target population specified 
in the federal adult education act, two committee 
reports were completed in the spring and fall of 1973. 
These two reports are combined in this unit in order to 
present written and graphic material together. 

In mid-October, 1972, the Census Bureau 
published a detailed profile of the social and economic 
characteristics of the U.S. population. Many of the 
facts and figures from the 1 970 census report dispelled 
old and fixed ideas about the American population. 
Many of these facts and figures arc applicabk to 
program planning in the field of adult education. 

The census report included such diverse pieces of 
information as the number of American adults whose 
incomes were below the government's poverty level in 
1970 (27.1 million or 13.3 percent); the report tells 
how many adult Americans never attended any school 
at all, not even first grade (2 million). 

The Census Bureau report stated that 1/6 of all 
children were living with only one or neither of their 
parents and that 40 percent of all women m the coun- 
try were engaged in the labor force. 

The Bureau report indicated that 1/6 of all 
Americans of retirement age, 65 or older, were still 
working at the time the census was taken, and that I /4 
of all elderly people in the United States were living in 
what the government officially described as poverty. 

In a survey conducted by the Systems Develop- 
ment Corporation in 1973, it was noted that 58 per- 
cent of the adult basic education students in the 
research sample had some earnings the last quarter of 
1971, but 42 percent of the participants in the ABE 
sample had no income. 

The Bureau discovered that more than 25 percent 
of all Americans were in school in 19^0. This 
represented 59.5 million individuals from the total 
population of 203.2 million. 

About 30 million Americans (approximately 15 
percent) told the census taker that the English 
language was not their mother tongue. The Bureau 
found that 1/6 of the population in the census year 
was either foreign born or born of foreign or mixed 
parentage. 

The Census Bureau reported that 55.5 percent of 
all Americans 14 years of age and older were in the 
labor force. This would indicate that a great many of 



those voung adults had possibly not completed their 
secondary education and, m some instances, perhaps 
had not completed elementary school. 

Women, especially white women, are working 
more Twenty years ago, only 29 percent of all women 
and girls 14 years and older were in the labor 
market — 28 percent of the white women and 37.1 per- 
cent of the blacks. In 1970, the rate for all women was 
about 40 percent. It was 44.4 percent for blacks, an in- 
crease of about 1/5. In the labor force of women, 38.9 
percent were white in 1970, an increase of 2/5. Among 
men and boys, 79 percent were in the labor force in 
1950 and 72.9 percent in 1970. The difference might be 
contributable to males retiring earlier. Among men 65 
\cars old and older. 24 percent were still working in 
1970. Twenty years earlier, however, the rate for such 
men was over 41 percent. The net result of the two 
changes was that women presently make up ap- 
proximately 37 percent of the labor force as compared 
to 28 percent in 1950, 

It is obvious, as women continue to be more and 
more involved in the labor force, increased adult 
educational services will be needed in order to retrain 
and provide initial marketable skills. 

In I9(>0, only about 41 percent of all jobs were 
white collar. The Bureau tables point to the fact the 
United States is now a white collar economy. The cen- 
sus revealed that about 48 percent of all persons who 
were employed at the time the census was taken held 
^hite collar jobs. That category for white collar 
workers runs from professional to clerical work and 
includes 54. million salesmen and women. There were 
3.8 million secretaries, stenographers, and typists in 
the United States in 1970, of which 129,000 were men. 
Recent figures relear>ed by State Departments of 
Education indicate nearly 700,000 adults were enroll- 
ed in business and commercial adult education classes 
in local school districts in 1973. 

The nation had 2.5 million elementary and secon- 
dary school teachers, 192,410 automobile mechanics 
and only 539,000 doctors, dentists, and related prac- 
titioners in 1970. The 1974 Almanac of the National 
Association for Public Continuing and Adult Educa- 
tion reports 142,000 classroom teachers full time and 
part time in adult education programs conducted by 
local systems. 

In 1970, about 1.1 million adults were working as 



domestics— half that Figure were \%hite. 

in I960, there were onl) 7.9 million Americans 
working for public agencies. The 1970 census report 
showed an increase of 2.1 million Americans working 
for public agencies of one kind or another. 

Unit XIII of this publication indicates the type of 
training available for public employees. It describes 
professional and technical training for persons 
employed b> federal agencies, state and local 
governments where such training was conducted by 
the Civil Service Commisaton (see the Council's 
publication; Federal Activities in Support oj Adult 
Education}.. 

The Census Bureau stated that the median family 
income in 1970 was S9,590, an increase of 70 percent 
over the I960 level of $5,660. The median income for 
blacks rose at a faster rate over the last ten-year 
period than the median for the population as a whole. 
The black median family income had a percentage in- 
crease of 92 percent from S3, 161 in 1^ to S6,067 a 
decade later Blacks were still short of the median of 
S9,96I among white families. 

The southern section of the United States con- 
tinued to be the nation's lowest income region. Its me- 
dian income for families in 1970 was S8,079., The 
northeast had the highest family income of SI0,4S4., 
The median income for urban families, S 10, 196, was 
also higher than the nation's median. The Labor 
Department in 1970 indicated that a family needed 
about S7,000 a year to maintain itself at a non-poor 
but lower standard of living. About 30 percent of i.nc 
urban families in 1970 had incomes of less than S7,- 
000. 

The National Advisory Council's Research Com- 
mittee completed a state by state Demographic 
Interim Report in October of 1973, which indicated 
for each state the median family income and the range 
of family income by congressional districts. 

Of all f:imilies on welfare in 1970 (5.3 percent), 
the rates were 4 percent for white families and 17.6 for 
black families.. Only 2K5 percent of all poor families 
were on welfare at the time the census was taken. 
Those rates for white and black were 16.4 percent and 
34.8 percent. Information gathered by the Advisory 
Council indicates that state ABE enrollment reports 
showed about 12 percent of the ABE students on 
welfare.. 

The Bureau stated that there were 9.6 million 
foreign-born Americans in 1970. The country that 
produced the most foreign-born Americans was Italy 
with u few more than I million citizens. Germany was 
second, Canada was third. 

The Council's June, 1973, report, highlighted in 
this publication's Unit VI, specified the race and 
ethnic backgrounds for adult basic education students 
in the federal programs durmg the school year 197 
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The Census Figures pointed to facts that the me- 
dian number of school years completed by Americans 
over 24 years of age was 12.1 in 1970. This was an in- 
crease over I960, at which time the median number of 
school years completed was 10.6, Thirty years ago, in 
1940, the median was 8.6 years of classroom study.. 
The Census Bureau reported that the median educa- 
tion for men and women was the same in 1970 for the 
first time since at least the early I960's. Men had 
lagged behind women previously m educational at- 
tainment. 

Among blacks, in 1970, the median level of 
education compieted was 9.7 years for men and 10.2 
years for women. Among all black adults, the median 
level of education was 10.0 years. In I960, that figure 
had been 8.2 and, in 1940, the median educational 
level for blacks was only S.8. 

Figures compiled by the National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education verify that in 1970 more 
young people were completing high school with 89.3 
percent of children 16 and 1 7 years of age of all races 
still enrolled in school. In 1940, the figure was only 
68.7 percent.: 

The U.S. Office of Education Commission on 
Non-Technical Study recently stated that in 1973 one 
in every 8 persons was enrolled in an adult education 
program.. Fifteen years ago I in every 13 persons, age 
1 7 and older, were enrolled in part-time formal adult 
education activities. Wilbur J.: Cohen, the author of 
'"Education and Learning", projected in 1967 a learn- 
ing force in adult education which would encompass 
31 million adults in 1974. This would mean that this 
year there will be more adults attending some type of 
adult education training program than young people 
in the formal education system. 

The Census Bureau report indicates that in 1970 
there were 28. 1 million veterans in the United States, 
43.1 percent of all civilian males 16 years of age and 
older. The Council's 1972 Annual Report states **50 
percent of all WWII veterans and 58 percent of the 
Korean veterans elected not to use their educational 
benefits in spite of the fact that, at the time of separa- 
tion from the arrred forces, 54.6 percent of WWII 
veterans, 37.5 percent of Korean veteran^ ana 21 per- 
cent of Viet Nam veterans had compieted less than 4 
years of high school." 

The number of Indians in the United States in- 
creased by 51 percent from I960 to 1970 according to 
Census Bureau figures.. About 45 percent of all In- 
dians now live in urban areas. The census counted 
793,000 Indians compared to 524,000 ten years 
earlier. 

The ten states with the largest Indian population 
in 1970 were. 

Oklahoma 98,468 Washington 33,386 
Arizona 95,812 South Dakota 32,365 



California 91.018 New York 28,355 
New Mexico 72,788 Montana 27,130 
North Carolina 44,406 Minnesota 23, 1 28 
Despite the drift of American Indians to urban 
areas, there are only seven big cities with a population 
of over 50,000 that have more than 5,000 Indians ac- 
cording to the 1970 census. They arc: 

New York City 9,930 Oklahoma City /,36l 
Los Angeles 9J72 Chicago 6,361 
Tulsa 8,510 Phoenix 5,893 

Minneapolis 5,829 
The First annual report to the Congress from the 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education in 
March of 1974 provides additional information and 
recommendations focusing on the American Indian. 

Recent information provided by the U.S. Office 
of Education to the US. \ews and World Report 
publication indicates that enrollment in public adult 
education is leaping upward at close to 1 1 percent per 
year compared with a growth rate of less than 2 per- 
cent for elementary and secondary schools. 

In February of 1973, the Research Committee, in 
preparing material for publication in its Interim 
Report on State Demography,, completed an analysis 
of selected information from the CS. Summary Cen- 
sus Report. 

Census Bureau information on population 
characteristics indicated that there were over 16 
million adults over age 16 that had completed less 
than eight grades of education. Of the total population 
16 years of age and older, the Research Committee's 
report showed 1 1.3 percent of the U.S. population had 
less than an eighth grade education.. 

The target population with less than 12 grades of 
school completed was nearly 62 million adults; 
however, that figure included those secondary students 
still in school. The Research Committee continued its 
analysis of population characteristics in an effort to 
more clearly identify those individuals who have not 
completed high school, were not enrolled in school, 
and were 16 years of age and older. (The appendixes of 
this publication provides a state picture of the target 
population.) 

The Research Committee's report m early 1973 
indicated that, for persons 25 years old and over, the 
median years of school completed averaged 12. 1 years 
for the United States with the west and pacific regions 
of the country having the highest median school years 
completed at 12.4 and the east-south-central portion 
of the nation with the lowest years of school com- 
pleted at 10.5.. 

The Council's report al.so provided information 
on the median years of school completed by rate 
between 1940 and 1970. 

The Council had received many congressional in- 



quiries concerning the level of education for adults and 
Its relationship to income,: The Council provided, in its 
early publications on demography, information on the 
median income of families by state in 1969. At that 
time, Alaska had the highest median income for 
families at SI 2,443. In the continental United States, 
Connecticut was the highest at SI 1,81 1 median in- 
come. 

As the Research Committee continued its 
preliminary work in preparing state demographic 
data, it developed charts on the years of school com- 
pleted by persons 16 years old and okier by age, race, 
and sex.. That information is contained in the Coun- 
cil's interim report of October, 1973. 

Once the Council had disseminated its interim 
report on State Demographic Data inquiries from 
Congress, various levels of government, and prac- 
ticing adult educators requested additional population 
demography on the American adult. 

The Research Committee continued to extract in- 
formation from the Bureau of Census on Social and 
Economic Statistics and provided that information as 
a supplement to the State Demographic Data publica- 
tion. Census material applicable to program planning 
in adult education was published by the Research 
Committee in an F\'i For Your Information d(KU- 
mcnt in November of 1973. 

information was provided in four general 
categories with the following highlights. 

Cattgory I: 

WE THE AMERiCANS-WHO ARE WE? 

• Census Day - April 1 , 1970 - 203,235,298 
Americans plus an additional 1,600,000 citizens 
living in other countries when the census count 

was made.. 

• The United States is the fourth largest 
populated nation in the world. 

• The population has become city dwellers as 
the urban U.S. population rose to 73.5 percent 
from 69.9 percent in I960. 

• The population has tended to move 
\^estward and slightly to the south throughout 
the nation's history.. Of the four regions of the 
countr>\ the west had the largest percentage gain 
and the south had the largest numerical gain in 
the decade of the 60's. 

• The U.S. census had a bearing on the 
apportionment of Congressional seats. Califor- 
nia gained 5 House seats, Florida gained 3 
Hou.se seats, Texas, Colorado, Arizona gained I 
House seat each.. On the other hand. New York 
lost 2 seats while Pennsylvania, Alabama, Iowa, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia 
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and Wisconsin each lost I Congressional chair 

• If the 1970 population were distrib ited 
equally over the Hfty states, there would be 58 
persons per square mile compared to 51 persons 
per square mile in I960. 

• New Jersey was found to be the most 
densely populated state in 1970 with 953.1 per- 
sons per square mile. However, in the 61 square 
miles of the District of Columbia, the population 
density in 1970 was well over 12,000 persons per 
square mile. 

• The 1970 census showed totals of: 

>\hilc 177,748,975 Japanese 591.290 
Blacks 22,580,289 Chinese 435,062 
American 

Indians 792,730 Phillipino? 343,060 

In addition, there was a mi!»<:ellaneous 
category in *he census which was made up of 
many racial minorities. Together, these 
minoriti« counted for the 720,520 persons. 

• Historically, the majority of American 
Negroes have lived in the south. They still do, 
but the proportion has been dropping. In 1970, 
53 percent of all blacks lived in the south. The 
figure was approximately 75 percent when the 
1940 census was taken. 

• The Negro population of the total U.S. 
population in 1970 was I I.I percent.: 

• The rate of population gain for Indians 
during the decade of the census was about 51 
percent. More than 50 percent of all Indians live 
in five states. 

• There are more women and girls in the 
United States than men and boys. 

• Women live longer than men. There are 
more boy babies born than girl babies, but, in 
spite of this, women and girls have the edge in 
U.S. population counts. 

• 1970 counts showed 104.3 milliun females 
compared to 98.9 million males. 

• 10 percent of all American citizens are 65 
years of age and older. 

Category il: 

WE THE AMERICANS-OUR HOMES 

• The census found that we now have 69 
million homes. 

• There was a push to the suburbs as 
Americans added 5.5 million homes in suburban 
.ireas. 

• The proportionate increase in home 
ownership from I960 to 1970 was greater for 
blacks than whites, although the over-all rate of 
black ownership is not equal to the rate for the 
population as a whole.. 



• Among the major regions of the United 

States, home ownership is most prevelant in the 
mid-west. 

• Young Americans had a tendency to rent 
their homes during the decade of the 60*s, which 
showed an increase of 3.3 million rented units in 
the 10 yeais. 

• The median value of all owner-occupied 
homes in the United States was about SI7,- 
100.00 in the 1970 census. In I960, it was just 
under $12,000.00. 

• The average rent paid in 1970 by people 
who rent their homes was $89 per month, com- 
pared with $58 in I960. 

Catofory ilk 

WE THE AMERICAN WOMEN 

• 51.3 percent of the U nited States 
population is female. 

• The average life expectation for girls is 
about 74 years— for boys, 67 years. 

• About 5 million American women are 
college graduates. 

» 95 percent of girls ages 16 and 17 are 
presently enrolled in high school. 

• The median school years completed in 1970 
for a person 25 years of age and older was lb'* 
same for both white males and females. 

• Black females had a higher median of 
school years completed than black 
males— females 10.0, males 9.4 

• Spanish women 25 years and older had less 
median school years completed than Spanish 
males— females 9.4, males 9.9. 

• In 1900, approximately 20 percent of 
America's women were in the work force. In 
1970, 40 percent of the women were in the labor 
force. 

• For women who worked full-time, the 
average annual incore is $5,700, or 59 percent 
of the $9,630 average for men who work full- 
time. 

• 5 million families earning less than $4,000 
per year were headed by a woman., 

• The median income for a female o\er 25 
years of age with 4 years of high school is ap- 
proximately $5,808 compared to $9,996 for 
males. 

Summing up: The twentieth century emergence of the 
American woman from the status she historically held 
is a phenomenon dramatically illustrated in Census 
Bureau data. 

She is becoming better educated, enabling her to 
move up the job ladder and increa.se her earning 
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power. With her new independence* she lives alone m 
her own household it she chooses The married woman 
IS having fewer children, and Ihc divorcee is remarry- 
ing Nooner. 

And !ihe is living longer lo enjov her new oppor- 
tunities and freedom 

Clearly, the American woman will exert an even 
more powerful influence on ihe destiny of the United 
States as a result of 

• Her increasing participation in the labor 
force, 

• Her growing educational background, 

• Her majority in the electorate, 

• Her wishes as to family size, which will 
determine the nation's future population growth. 



Category IV: 

WE THE BLACK AMERICAN 

• The total of 22.6 million black Americans 
in 1970 was 3 7 million more than were counted 
in the 1960 census. 

• 1/4 of blacks, 4.8 million families, had 
annual incomes of 510,000 or more in 1970.. 

• 34 percent of young black men, 58 percent 
of young black women had Hnished high school 
in 1970. 

• Almost 28 percent of the total population 
in the nation*s 12 largest metropolitan areas is 
composed of black Americans. 

• When the 1970 census was taken, 4 of every 
10 blacks were concentrated in just 30 cities. 

• During the past 30 years, the percentage of 



Blacks has been declining in the south and rising 
elsewhere. About 1.5 million blacks left the 
south in each of the last three decades., 

• The head of a black family earns 3.5 times 
as much as a generation ago. 

• The average blaok rate of joblessness in 
1971 stood at 9.9 percent of the work force. 

• In the 1970's, 42 percent of the black 
population lived in homes they either owned or 
were buying. 

• As a result of growing emphasis on 
education, black parents today have had about 4 
years more schooling than the preceding genera- 
tion.. 

• The average number of years of schooling 
for blacks in 1950 was 7 years. Today it is ap- 
proximately 1 1 years., 

• 16 percent of young black people are 
attending college today. 

• The number of blacks elected to Congress 
increased considerably between 1960 and 1970, 
from 4 to 14.. 

• Blacks make up 10 percent of the arme«' 
forces. 

The 1970 census proves that black Americans 
have made big strides in closing gaps between the 
races. It also shows that, despite these gains, the 
blacks remain behind whites in many social and 
economic categories — in education, in employment, 
and in quality housing. 

The Census Bureau shows the dimension of many 
problems of black Americans. The solutions to these 
problems are in the hands of all Americans and, to a 
large degree, in the hands of educators. 
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Section III 
STATE DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 



INTRODUCTION 

Early in 1972, the Council inilialcd a study of 
Federal Activities in Support of Adult Education in 
order lo determine adult education and training 
programs being carried on by federal government 
agencies. 

As work Developed on that federal activities* 
material and the Council completed its Annual 
Reports and recommendations, it became obvious 
that, in order to assess program effectiveness, a target 
population must be more clearly identified. 

The Council summoned its Research Committee 
to gather information not only on specific target pop- 
ultion but to assemble other demographic data which 
would be essential as a first step in program assess- 
ment and program planning. 

The state-by-state demographic information was 
compiled by the Research Committee and staff from 
census volumes, slate directors' reports, association 
documents, and special studies.. 

Material in Section III is a compilation of 
selected state population characteristics and provides 
one of the first profiles on adults relating to an eligible 
population for a federal-slate-local partnership 
program. 



GENERAL CONTENT 
AND ORGANIZATION 

This selected population information material is 
arranged stale by slate in alphabetical order and con- 
sists of six principle parts. 

1) The Target Population: Persons sixteen 
years of age and older not enrolled in school who 
have not completed high school. The target pop- 
ulation figure was computed from the individual 
1970 slate :cnsus counts. 

2) Selected Population Information: Male 
and female population numbers for the total 
state population are given by total count; male 



and female percentage of the total state popula- 
tion are given by race and by persons of Spanish 
language.. 

The Census Bureau estimated in April, 1973, 
that after a new analysis of census figures, it had 
overlooked approximately 5,300,000 Americans 
m the census of 1970. 

An analysis of the undercount by the Bureau 
disclosed that two-thirds of the number missed 
were whites; those blacks missed in the counting 
amounted to a higher rate of the smaller size of 
the total black population. 

The figures used in Section III have not been 
adjusted to include the 2.5 percent estimated 
error since the Census Bureau did not make ad- 
justments in state figures. 

3) Education Information: There are 23 
items on each state relating to education infor- 
mation. 

4) Adult Basic Education: This demography 
provides state-by-stale data for the purpose of 
assessing enrollment compared to the general 
and target population, average pupil hours and 
cost factors, and students enrolled by race and 
ethnic groups. 

The primary sources of information were 
reports filed by state departments of educatior 
for the school year 1971 (USOE Report Forms 
3058 and 31 19). Additional ABE data can be ob- 
tained from the Office of Education publications 
numbered (OE) 73-11413 and 74-11413; Adult 
Basic Education Program Statistics. 

5) State Correctional Institution': The 
Correctional institution population figures for 
persons over 16 years of age (unless otherwise 
noted) were obtained from the American 
Correctional Association. 

The only figures on a national basis for in- 
dividuals in correctional facilities are for some 
38 federal correctional sites. Little information 
is collected state-by-slate and tabulated into a 
national report.. 
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Figures are not readily available on education 
levels of state inmates, education programs 
available, or the state dollars allocated Tor 
educational opportunities for persons in prisons 
and jails. 

6) Income and Occupation Information: Me- 
dian family income is the income level that 
divides families into equal groups with half hav- 
ing incomes above the median and the other half 
having incomes below the median. The source 
for this figure is the Congressional Districts data 
booklet compiled by Congressional Quarterly, 
Washington, D C. 

The four major classifications for employed 
persons are as follows: 

• IVhite collar: professional, technical and 
kindred workers; managers and administrators, 
except farm; sales workers; clerical and kindred 
workers. 

• Blue collar; craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers; operatives, except transport 
(i.e., includes by and large persons who operate 
machines or tools); transport equipment 
operatives; laborers, except farm. 

• Service workers: service workers, except 
private households; private household workers. 

• Farm workers: farmers and farm 
managers; farm laborers and farm foremen. 

Persons 14 and IS years of age employed full- 
time in the labor force have been included in the 
state occupational information section. Many of 
these individuals have not finished their secon- 
dary schooling and can be added to the target 
population as potential ABE enrollees. 

SPECIAL EXPLANATION 

Each state has 28 boxes of information. Each box 
is referenced in the back portion of Section III. In 
four boxes, footnotes are provided which further 
clarify the figure or percentage used. 

Figures for Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Virgin Islands are not included. Complete data 
was not available on these geographical areas. 

Census Sampling Techniques: Total state and 
congressional district population are based on com- 
plete count census data. Census data for other 



categories— voting, age, income and occupation, 
education, housing, race and ethnic groups— were 
derived from representative samples of the population, 
rather than complete count. The samples consisted of 
5 percent, 15 percent, and 20 percent, depending on 
the subject covered. TIu ^..njple data was adjusted by 
the Census Bureau to reflect the entire population. For 
a measure of the sampling variability of the sample 
data and for comment regarding reliability of the 
data, see the section "Accuracy of the Data" in t/.S, 
Census of Population. 1970, Vol. I, Characteristics 
of the Population. Bureau of Census, Washington, 
DC. 

Additional state information is available by ex- 
amining the following documents in addition to those 
listed in the reference of this section: 

• Series P-20, No. 229: December 1971.: 
Population Characteristics: Education Attain- 
ment. U.S. Bureau of Census. 

• Series PC(2)-8B, January 1973. Earnings 
by Occupation and Education, U.S. Bureau of 
Census. 

• Series PC(1)-D1, U.S. Summary, 
February 1973, Detailed Characteristics. U.S. 
Summary. U.S. Bureau of Census. 

• Individual state ABE financial and 
program reports (1973-1974) submitted to the 
Division of Adult Education, U.S. Office of 
Education. These reports are also on file in the 
state office responsible for administering the 
Adult Education Act. 

LIMITATIONS 

Differing laws at the state level prevented some 
states from reporting specific ABE items. 

The census information was obtained from the 
most recent cednsus figures; however, the Bureau of 
Census is constantly refining its tabulations which 
may result in some figure modification. 

The ABE information is from the FY-1970-71 
school year which relates closest to the 1970 census 
count. 

The information contained in Section III is an 
attempt on the part of the Council to provide, from 
what was reported, base-line information which may 
assist in determining the impact and, to a degree, the 
effectiveness of adult basic education. 
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ALABAMA 



TARGET POPULATIOH ABE [ 1.1^1,79* 



SELfCTGD STATE HfOMHATlGN KM AOULT lAStC EDUCATION ' SCHOOL VIAR 1970-71 

(federal state grant program: P>L, 91-250) 







^ ,>o poruutioo 3.266.740 




by ?<vul«xign 2i 


r'ank t>y Ft)puI»tion ^(^ 


1970 CENSUS: SELECTED pOPUUTION INFOftMTtON 




Mit yo?u.»aon L 661, 028 


^ '«»xe Fcpulmtlon- 1.785.120 






rrrcenUMgc total population- 




48Z 


52X 






t* 




2.535.881 


Tiinese 4gg 




902.869 


-l.tplM 352 




.tui»a 2.155 


•or«« 363 






a:1 otk«r t*cts 1,12^ 












1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INfOWIATION 




.c ye«r: *ri r 2,549.3^6 


1} 

PopuiAtlOD 16 yMjr* ud older wltb 
Icjs than a high achooi dlplOM. 

1.555.702 




'.o-.!.y.«i 538.382 


rV)pulalion l6-2i* yMTs not •nrollcd 
in szh 3l vith tbAa tlw 
coKplc.lon of Mgh ccbool. 

129.486 






Itst than the ccepletloR M|j^ tcliooi 




1.145.879 3' 



AIL EnroluMftt 15.447 


Abl. Ccaplctlons. 1,849 


.j 1 

!Kwb«r of nalct enrolled 

5.005 

Percentage of oales enroilod 

571 1 


JILJ 

NUMb«r of ftaaiat i>nroll«d> 

8,4<l2 

Percentage of feaale* enrolled 

65Z 


Perttntagc of Ai)^ Student* by Ract 


Alte 58.11 


oneatal ,7| 


?i.ck 60.91 


ether OX 


Aatrlcan Indian' ,5X 




Percentage of ABE dtudec s 


by Selected Ethnic Crouds 


Cuban* 01 Mclean Aacrleans Q| IWrto Rlcans. 


TutAL OX 




Average bours 

ASE Meaberthlp. i/2 


201 

Expendl turc 

per ABE student $105 


Avcrag;e ^'ouri ' ra^btrrsMr to Co^lete Cnde Level 


Grades 1>3. 206 v:r«de* t*-^' 184 'rad*i 7>d 150 


1970-1971: state correctional institution infokhation 


ill 

''orrectlooal institution 
iNOpulatlon* xb *nd 
old«r* 

4,142 V 


Students enrolled in correctional 
Institution ARE progrw 

587 

Percentage of total itata ABg 
enroUaent* 

4.4X 



1970 census: selected education information 

persons 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



?0?ula-l-r .^ars and o.^^r 1,808.798 

839.111 969. b87 



Male; urtth l*»f than tf>«? 
c»r.e^xon of high school 

490.088 

7ota- aale' *n1 fraa.ej with less 
than tV coaip.-'i^n ot hi^h trhooi. 



Percentage sa.es wiJ f«*ale» with less 
than tV 'offlplf^icin ^^Igh school 



years ccBp.et^l 

24.109 



^«M&les with -'■cti than the 

cocrpletlon of high school 

572.218 

1.062.506 
59Z 



^•nu.l«9 vlt*i no school 
years coeipIet,ed 

19.677 



percen^agf w'^t have uoBpIeted 5 years or less o' school 14. 7X 
Perc^n^a*" -^c nav. .tapl-trd M?h achooi 41. 3X 



3n 



Viian s^hooi /ears cc»f>let''d. stale -otulatlor 10,8 

>1eilan s>«>^; ye*rs ccapirtcl, wT.ite t^-*? pcpj>»Sor. 11,6 

Median school y^&rs ccapletcJ, t.*CK tale f>opuiation< 7.4 

veiiiuj «cho<- 1 J^^is iOBpl'tpJ. mi* pertoni of CjAfJ"*. herita^j^. l2.S 

MeLan schoo* y^ars ccwpiet^i, whl»e '•aale "^pu at.o 11,6 

'>dtan school yars ccapie'.-d, *i.acJi r«»> roralation 8.5 

^ydlan jchool ywrs ccaplsled, 'flfta.e per:on^ of Tfa/Uah »i^rita«e 22.5 




1970 CENSUS; SELECTED STATE INCOME AND O CCUPATION INFORMATION 



in 


Median fwily Incoae 

17,263 


Rane« 'XedJiwi f»aily inceae by 
congrtuslonal districts 

$6,550 - $8,683 




Percentage nt Eisployed 


Parsons by Cccupatlon 




White collar workers 40, 7| 


m 

Blue collar workers 47. 8X 




Servl-^ workers 15. 5X 


fans workers 3.2X 


JBJ 


1^0 jtaf iKiptrlatlon 11* and lt» yt'ars of aga eaployed fUll tljw In the 
labor fore 




8.634 


75X 27X 



(>opulation l6 y« s of *r.c and oiivr net ^rvroll^J in schoo. with less than the 
ccarlctlon of high *ool. '^Is target pc?juiatlon ounbar rerretents figures 
frotp boy numbers 9 and tl. The flijuro frc« box 08 (light be added to the tar^rct 
population »r coten'.lai Ahi. mroll/'cs. 

^' idz figure includrs '.h^ec stud^n'.c It years of ape and older still enroUsd In 
a secondary proi^r«jn., 

^ aOIs figure Includ*"- a sBOiJ nui»t r rf ',tud»-nts 20 years of age and older -tilJ 
enrolled in a 'ceondary 1 rofra"*. 

^^The figure Includes 87J inaaces locsced In 1* road caaps uadar che jurlsdlcdon 
of Che "Mt* losrd of Corrections and che Scac* Hlghvsy Dayarcaant 7h« figure 
alto Includes 467 Ifwacet of che Jefferson Councy Jail 
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ALASKA 



TARGET POPULATION ABE 



J 










r ) 




^ .'l r SI 



1970 CENSU,. SELECTED POfULATION iNFCftMAriON 







' 1)7,300 












i^ez 








258 






3,303 






16,281' 




2P.186 


386 




6,<52 


' ' -v^. 5SS 







1970 census; selected education infor-mation 



J 

' " 56,17Q 


66,917 

- r -*' c." \ o\ 

9,669 


51,506 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFORMATION 
PERSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



73, %3 60,085 



2^4,960 



?0,n3'4 



33r 



SOfCTED STATt WOflf^TIOH FOR ADULT WSIC ETUCATJON SCHOOL YEAR 1970-71 
(federal state gran t PhCCRAM P,| Ql-??0) 



821 

.J- ' 1 

361 

•J" 



le^^ 



•TIT", 



5*4. 7 1 
11.61 
25. 7 J 



3.8T 



. 5Z 



\ "ra^ hour. 



1316 



r^-s 150 



100 r.J -> 75 



1970-1971: state correctional institution information 



558 


'uif T > rv- .f'vi in - rr » t 
In t 'jt. r /V,i£ t r » nm 

39 

"nro.^'c nt 

10. n 


1970 census- selected state income and occupation INFOftM^TION 


112,^^1 


fi-i*. il<ii, fini.j irfoa." 

aivl.It'J tnto ( f.nKr« s-,i.n il 
— jULtU-UJUi , 


■ -^.M-. . w r 55.31 

i,w 


^^^^ 

v'r>.r ./^J 


51Z ... W 



L774 



1^65 

7,n 

66.72 



12.6 
12.5 



12.^ 
12.3 
12.5 
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ARIZONA 



TARGET POPUUflOH AlE q33.1?6 | ' 



-e. V ,ui»tion L770.893 



Vv^ ty Prpu^sti n 35 



1970 census: selected i>OPUUTION INFMHATION 



Ma.r F«vu.*:icn 870, «^ 






900,460 






• total 










5i: 




* 






L613,335 




3,775 




- ^ H 52,653 




1,473 




.naian 93,508 




403 




^i^ne'-e 2,787 


A._ orher races 


2,959 






333,549 







X970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFORHATION 



:J ^^^^ ^ 

''y^i/^^ni .T 1,196,750 


M - 

511,871 


• 278,818 


r'pal'xti'n lt-.^l« yeftri no* enrTiJ».i 
•t schi oJ -m the 
coBfletlon of high ^chcoi 

49,253 


414,0^42 ^ 



SafiCTED STATE INFOHMATIGN FW ADULT USIC EtUCATION - SCHOOL YEAR 1970-71 
(FEDERAL STATE 6RAWT PROGRAM; P.L. 91-230) 



4,546 



Ai^E ■'amp.' tlon«, 311 



1,856 
41Z 



2,690 

p. .c«nt**« of fcsAlei enroiied 

591 



rwrcentue of Aftg Student « by ^>c« 

whito 85.21 'rt.ftfi 7.7X 

-.ftck- 6.7X ^^^«' .6X 

A«rrl(.an In<UaR 4,6Z 
21 of ABE »tudtnt» ««r« uncl««»Ul<t<l tn !>f t« Dlr«ctor*< K«port ^OE Foni )0S8j 



33" 



Percental of /U^E Students >j Selected EttoUe r.romf« 
.Mb»n» .81 lc*n Awrlc*n» 61. 4X Puerto PI (■•«« .2X 

rcr»L" 62. 5X 



Av»r»fie hours 

AiiE af-abershlp 254 



Expenditure 

ner AWE stud-ntt $91 



Av»ratft "ours 'Vjfc^Tshlr *o oaplttt (^r^dg Lgv»,; 
,rad#s i-3 98 ^'•«<'«'« 71 trades 7-8- 62 



1970-1971: state correctiomal institution intorhation 



in 


orrectloEwl initltu'lon 
irpulatlon, lb yM-s wnd 
older 


Students fWoiX«d In eorr^ctional 
Institution ABE protTMi* 

0 




2,148 V 


Percent*^* of total stAt* ABE 
enrolljMnti 

OX 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFORMATION 
PERSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



Popu.A'i^n years Mil Her* 915,737 



476,983 



•'■A.'', vi♦^ '"Si than 

185,212 

-&M -ial» -ini Tramlf^ wi*»i I»>a « 
♦iwir, •'V r"aTli'tl'r of Ydgh 



' r'-'itiije i*>s »nd ttaalea with i**s« 
♦han 'cnplftlon ''f high -ch:oX 



-QiBAl^j wlfh Aess ttwu\ the 
uirpi'-'UT ->i high echool" 



198,661 



*!• J vi**-! «' school 

10,671 



383,873 
42X 



-'-st&I''S with nt} schoo^ 
/rar^ .'riBpleted 



11,956 





-^^f^ v*-A have 




»ted s /(»ars or .ess of «*:h^l 


7.8t 






a*- w*-o ^«'/*' 


.a;. 




58. IZ 






'M oi ,f.i.rs. 




ct .i, '-u>tlof 




12.2 


lli'i 


V' ' . ^ ari 




' '"i. wfil'' » > v-tUtlon 




12.3 


flU'- 






i, *1A r -*ie ,oj.u,*t'5n 




9.4 


11 »tl 


- »-o J ir 


OK 


'♦''J, r-T'or.s 0! lAAist 




9.5 




, »*r9 




* t».^ ■>tlori 




12.3 












9.9 


"€ll*' 


"I/O I J' a.T 




i"!*!, -KA.' #r-on= /' JparAsh r.eritage 


8.8 
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^<edlan fiml'y Inccee 

19,186 


Rtnce—Melian faslly inccme ty 

cooertrdona] districts 

$8,832 - $9,886 


r*.rcerita*# -f Sir Xoved Persons ny oocujpatlon 


wrj.r» faliar worHers 51. 2X 
r*rvlcr worker- 13. 5X 


riu' -^oUar worker* 52.'*? 
f am worker: 2.9X 


'-^ ./-cTs'fet. prj^uiatlf-r. 11. %nd 1' yt»rs of a«e ««rloy«d full tUie In the 
vatjnr fore 

8,221 lalea 68t r«Kijes 32X 



•3Ctnot*s 

■'popuif^M n It- icar. 01 ^-^i r '.T rnror-J in :c^^: vH th less than 'h' 

"s- le-lor M hit-h hClK-^.!. ^ta tar«ct' h'iii»*-l^n n^f^"" re rrr J« nt fl^ur* s 

'r r 'jumlf-r' i .1, ^.e figure fvu* bf.* Tft «J«rt idlvJ f t^i' •-nr,'»« 

pffuU'loii 1' otrnili, Ar^ tnrfiv'^oa. 



>lf 'iniy^ Imlu'i'O 'h 
, srijar/ rt f j u- ,^ 



.uder." 1* icsf 8f* <n4 c j- r „ti'-l eru-t .el Ir. 



"vr li r 1 Inrv j'tr-i", 

'■/The Ariion- Mate PrUon does *AmU li year old« Th* (Ijsure does Im l«de 
;o; ln»*tes of the Coconino and HarUopa County ialU. 
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ARKANSAS 



TARGCT KPUUTION AlC 



[ 7C0.712 ~] 



saKTiD infornaticm rsr aolt education - schocl teak 19/0-71 

(FED£«AL STATC GHAWT MQGWAH; P.L, 91-250) 



pri.u.*ticn 1,923.210 
ov " jui»n Si 52 


Population 1,786,272 

''Mik by P-puU» 1 Jl 


1970 CENSUS: SEUCTES MftfLATIOM INFOKMTION 


;c,u..Mon- 932,272 


,«?^l»tloo 990,968 
52X 




1.566,261 822 
-'■'"-'k 5S2.576 liirirvo 211 

.n«U»n 2.111 <»re»n 109 
4"Me'.# i|90 A.: oth«r rtcfs 621 


1970 census; selected education INFOftttATION 


Poru* •t'on 

c y**r. 4111 -v.r 1J12. 032 


1} - - 

Pojwiitlwn it yt*Tt fta4 ol4«r wlt.h 
<c5S than a )ch'K>i 

785.958 . 


I] 

^ y-»r3 283,083 


jj 

Popuiattcn it>» yean no' «nr' II«d 
In sctiCcl vlth ,«>tt th«A the 
co«.^ietlO!\ of hlfb ^:hool 

65,565 


.■<,&u,«icn .0 y<*»rs «J»(1 iJer wl'h >s« 'hun the co«?i^tlon of M(5li schooi 

676.927 V 



V JYiJoiiWcn' 7.056 


<»,.-tior.5 2.855 


^ 1 










'K»trr 1 •nji.cs •nroUri 




2.853 


1.185 






1 <*rc«-ittk(r*- of re»a;r^ caj-oUeJ 




Ml* 


59X 








White 


55.2: 


'/Tlrntal ,2X 




61. 5Z 


^thrr .i;{ 


A»cr>, a 


in itiOian QX 






fyrccn»a^> { AiF btuden* 


Ijj ^:octea Ithnic 5rouj-i 


liban^ 


QX icaii A«rrlcari 

.2X 


^ ,2X V>AtTU hi cans' OX 


A'>E nrnb*r»hli 276 


iiir- ■ 

^y,< lid' tar'< 

.,r A'^ • Ivr,'. $im 




A\.'r*^<' 'our- '■T^f^hl^ 






150 r*> 


150 150 


1970-1971: state conmectionai. institution infohkation 


"omr* lo(4«l in t'tu'lon 
Oilier 


.lu4*^t . "Wc.lrd In lcrr*ct*o^/•] 

720 




1.1*^7 »♦/ 


rer(.*nta< ■ * 'ota* 3t*t»- AJ'i 



11 



1970 census: selected EOUCATION INFOnrUTION 
PERSONS 2S TEARS AND OUEW 



r<o];iulatlrn ?5 yeari and ol^er* 1,057^512 

M»i« 197.553 Fo^ie. 560. 159 



Mai"? vlth leii than the 
eowfleticn of high icbooi* 

501.121 

"Ota* Wkiet. ani f'W^eit vlth Ies<; 
than th^ curpietlon of hi?'i Jchcx 1, 



PercrnUg^ aales kn4 twait?^. vlth ;e&i 
than tV -cjjplftlon ;f hln'i tchco: 



i-'oaalet vlth .ess than the 
^c»ir>tlon of h^ith lehool 



535,728 



}*les vlt'^ i< s-h'.ol 



655. 11<^ 
60X 



12.556 



9.215 



p*rcertage h*v»> o^c«p>tei y^ars or o' sc'^ ,( ' 11, 2X 

Perc<»nt«f^ vTo hAv (^t •j.loti.^ f^, 5i.h<o. 59*92 



;-«.f s..; ><MrE crti.'t.'l, r,vul»»lor IQ.I 

leliar s^h ye\r . -TRri'-'-'i. wi'.it. aa^.. .^^ulj»'-wn 10.8 

>lea**r. s,.h<>oi ytir<^ jobi >ct'"i, t.^nco -naif ;<-fu.ttt,ari 7,1 

^leilAii .^h<y, y-in rcisrl^tei, aa,^ persona oi ".^^r.. ,r, ^erlva*.^ 12.? 

f>U»n whrr., Vfcr* <orri<*t»'l, vMt* • ua *• tcp s.'* 11.5 

Vilar 'ihor, yir'. c«*r»"* J. .tc/ 'cor,- ''O' j iif . :>f, g,5 

'(••dltr i^^hk;! yar- MW.'t <!, ' Aa.''- n'' T\*..\,' 12,1 




1970 CENSUS: SEUCTEI/ SfATE INCOME AND OCCUPATION INPORHATION 



^ 

Median fuilly income 

$6,271 


JiJ ' " 

('ui^exMjxUan faftlly lnc«w by 

nnT*"»lf)!nMx districts. 

$6,057 - $7,181 


I ercf-fttjite tir ov««J 'TSunsby «. o upat Ion 


White coUar workers 59. OX 
Service vorker.> 15. IX 


i'lu' oll«. worker* 10, 7X 
'^rm vork^-rs 7.2X 


''0 Stat' pcpilaticn iU and i'< yoctrs '.T «Kp:>-t^ed fUU tlm in tho 

5,178 71X 29X 



PopuiAtl n it y«>ajrs ot n^t an<l <^.J. r r.< t ♦-nru''"'! In .(.*!' ul vt'h le«s tlian 'h.- 
k,:a6:letl«n M^h iCln'O*., >il» ♦■Wiiet ,<^?uiat.l ti nijeft«*r n^prpst-n'* llKwr*-* 
'rcri i;ox iu»tt"rs y and 1.' >ie fl^pir.* fY^m b y 8 fBl»;ht If a<t(|<!d ♦i. th*» 'ar. 't 
'A'rwii'iiin * ctentin. A.) Uirdloet. 

"Ms I'limre ir:iuJ»'S 'hr -» '.tiiier.'s i» ye^ri f via o 'Irr stllf «.W(.. i ij. 
i :e(i n<iary : r' firtm. 



\lh figure In-'lul.- « amii ',y*it r t 
''RTol.*'! I" a '"jriitry r-f^ir,. 



Thl» figure In^liidew MS Um*ivM jc the Tukk«r Intrrardt^te krf otiMtoi y 
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CALIFORNIA 



2 J 



«jKTO mil BWWITWI ran MULT lltIC IB«TNN - K«0«L tW« W70-n 



WTO census: SCUCTC9 wuuTion iwrmmtiow 



m.f fcpv ••ion 9>816.'*9<J 




•tioo ia.i**o,8io 






SIX 


^ «»<.« nDi i^r »onf cf ^rAnlih Ubc.*** 




17.8S6.0«I6 




170.37i( 


.•^^^ 1J97.1?8 




13S.W1 


Mi»n 88.271 




16.681* 


*r*ft*-* 212.121 


A.l othtr ra<:«i 


81,029 







1970 CfMSUS: fttUCTfD cducatim inponmtiom 



IT- 

1<*.05L516 


ih»n • high «d»oci 4\rlfl«i 

5.367.212 


u ■ ■ ' 

3.1fi6.73^ 


^ t«-|*iUtl' n It--"* y«*r« not •nroiltil 
In schoci with .«r« thM th« 

1*50,788 


,,jAi;itl«i y«*r» 4n>l -Jer vl»,t •'«« th»n ^h* "(•jlellc* of hl«ft lehoo. 
i|. 366, 921 3 



4 •> Ewroljmnt 57,278 


AST •oBpA'-tlon* l,5ft9 




2^,915 


15] 

32,563 

P(»rc«ni«*!<e of r«M;«i •«r©ll«d 

57X 


— ^ IVrc«nt«cr of AU .^tu4^ti toy Me* 




WMt* 51.« 


orl<^%*: 17, ?X 




8.2X 


.«i>*r 22. OX 










i^rcenta^ of SCtt4«att ty S*l«et«4 Staslc Gr«w» 




'^*«»» OX ^'icMi AirrleMu- 56. 8X purrto Hcmw: 


ox 


r:^»*L, 56.8X 

<TJlTt fiESlfiMATlOM IS SfAKISM S*««M*£ 




Afil M*«rthlfi '5 


p»r ABi «t«Vnt' $102 


&u*.<^. MAI re ^ectorrthlr t« "••pltt* *.r**» Uwi 




-1*4^1 i-!. 200 


>••«'• 250 *'**«• 


500 



197M971: STATI CWIKTIWMW. IMTITVTIOM II^OiMTlWI 



5 j I 


>rr«etto«U ln>tltutto« 


211 




TKifuUtton, lb y«r» m4 


lAUitution AM K«flrM' 






0 




51,5*17 V 


HrecatM* ef t«Ui «t#l« AWt 







1970 CtHSOS: SlUCTCD tWCATIOW IIWO»«T|WI 
mSONS 2S YtAKS AItt OiJCj 



fN>puUticA ?5 yMTt W4 olA*r. 10.875.983 

mi« 5.205.202 J^i" 5,670.781 



»^l»t vlth let! thM tJb* 
Ccai|;l«tloo of hlC^ M^el 

l,932,59<i 

tKfji tiM oofl^lttion of hich schoo^ <4,UC/.3V 



FMlci vltb l«>«i tiMa tkt 
eoHTlctlot of hl^ tekMl 



2,129.75)^ 



<til«( with r>-< ff^f^l 



37X 



78. 22'^ 



85,6iU 



i^re«aU«» H»re c«ii^l«*.M M«h i-hoo. 62. 6X 



•tefUtu school yws saBpl»»'4. tojuUtior. 



12.3 



Nedl«e school yetfs i^fMp.t'.ti, whit<> r^c^^'AUor 12.5 

HrUu tcbocl y««rs Mai>:ettd, bUc» •*:« po;^a-*tiQn U.9 

)te41ftn s^t^' A /r4rs '-Q«p>^*<i, Ma'' p«rtcr. of -'^iwiiich herlt&c* 10.8 

Hr41«n tehDol yMurt cfl*p.«te-l, wlilU f«wl« r«r^*tioe< 12. ^4 

«ie4lu takbol y*tr» cc^letM, ti»ck rofu.»tlon 12.0 

tte^lta »chool VW coi^et^. f4Ml« ,^rtoes cf 9p«Alth h^rlU^r lO.'* 



u^dlu) fMUIy IneoM. 

tlO,72<» 


SI ' 

f«fis«— 'teti«a ftelly l»c«K ^ 
?c«crt>«twA* tlttrlct* 

17 060 - S15,977 




(vrKMit by OcewfttlCM 


1 "■ ' — 
White callM- writers 5*1. 1|X 

>rvlr* worB^rs l'.6X 


' ^ Hlw* '•olUr *«rfc#fi 50. W 

fhm ¥OTk*T' 2.2X 


"^^"^ 17*0 it»t* pcf^*tlon H» «n4 l'^ y«»r« of •«« «*ler^ ''lil tl»« l« 
;4bor fore* 

6^,153 /OX t'mu*- 50X 



• »y>pu-t«ilT« H yw« cf wwi Oi<J<»r w^t *«ro*ie<i in •<awi Itte th*- 
-'•-letlon cf »ii«h schooi. "^U t»ff«t penUttloft fc**»r r«pr*»»nti fl«ttre» 
frri bo> iM^«rt, ^ «mJ .1. "he fro« ho« ?e •i^ht t* A^Ae^ w th* ♦•rfet 

^y^^ttl••lof^ .ct^ntitA Aft* enfoU«i. 

•'' !Me figure inci*<i*i 'hr**. stuAPnti W y«*ri of tft uii oJl»r itiU ♦nrc:>l ii» 

' fnptr« ln'"lude: • s»»ll roiBb r 'f itucu-nts ?0 y*»ri; of u4 ol*»r »tiil 
«nr'^i In • <««'*4»ry -r^^frsR. 

*'t»«U «l»ur« lncl«i4«« 2.5*0 ••vmcm* to t%>«tv-t*« y«r aUt vfc» «• tfc« 
Jurisdiction «* tlw B«Mrt««t of YmU AythorltT. Tfc# <l«urt at to U« !«»*•• n.^OJ 
.BMtet *t city «oi county adult laatAtwtl^at Tfc» totat <U«r« 4—» «at ImIU* 
approalMtcly 2.500 iul«i aM fcMlM la city, co««*ty^ amd rrlvac* ]uvMlt« 
Inttltut loa« 



ERIC 



111 



105 



COLORADO 







1970 Cfiitus: stUCTio 
ri 


1^1 1 



> ^;.uc* 1,118,005 

SIX 



2.118.190 
* %,27k 



or»*« 8iiS 
A.'. *'f»r P»i*ii 5,519 



1$70 CtNSuS: ULICnO lOUCATtOM iNfOWIftTtW 



II 


- . - 

561,i«06 





21^" 7 ■ ■ - - 


J . .... 

>wj-»'ii« ^ *fti Urf wl'^ .p$t •htti th* -'»|>ttc« o*- schco. 

M*M.139 J 



- K K . >v 5.862 




.-■ _ 




2.709 








JiX ^ 








•■^i " 87. SX 


rl.n:.i 2. IX 


6.8X 


OX 


*»rr«rvi ;t4.»-5 2.2X 










^ <I9.1X 1^*''^ ox 


.-a: i*9.i«X 








^ rA|;^' r7-^^-rA>>: ' - . «' nj ^v>: 


r^i* 225 " 


- • 328 r^i-r '.fr 5g7 


197&-1971: STATI COKMCTIOI 


UL IttSTiruTIM IHFMfUTION 




Al 


535 


5,01? ^' 


;yrc*nu«* of tot*. .t«t» a»*i: 



1970 cfntus: saicttfi ioucATto* m&tmjiott 



HftSONt 25 ruts AMD OLdf • 








5i46.950 




59^,188 




N»>i \ti»t >«s ttktr 't.* 




r J-tih .-hoc- 




202,971 




203,8t6 




thM •*# c.3Hti#»i*- if ♦c/f 


^*11,83/ 








vlth .«•«« 










nr "V,- 




5,ii70 




5,381 








^ - «4.2X 








63. 9X 










12.^ 


•tei.*r . . ^ ir r , 


. •\-'' < • r 




12.^ 








12.2 


'^.♦Isr » ' . 






10.^ 


^ c; 


, • \-« (-5Kt -CC • \" 




12.^ 
12.2 








9.8 



1970 ct*t$m: stucuo itatc iicem Aiip occi»ati«ii twyw^Tiow 



'>4lui fwl.y lnv.v«« 

t9,553 


■ ' — 

. iwr«'«tci»4., Uatrtcta 

$8,992 - 111,201 




Whit* :ol.»r wcrkPt% 53, 9| 
>rvlc' i#orktr„ 13. 9X 


JU 

' iu- • .,\r ycrk^rt 28. 3X 
«crk*r* - 3.9X 


10,527 * 66Z 3^X 



}'CT^.U.i « U. y«*f«, oi »r.l <..l-r <, l Ir *lth .ris ■• 



D#BV»r ■ ou«tv '•11 



ERIC 



106 

IXZ 



CONNECTICUT 



TAROET forULATION ABE [ -('JO. 0/3 ] 



-J uuti.n 5,031,705 


^ ...aa.r. 2.53S.23t| 


"VJl W . A' ICR 2^* 


.-i^r. 25 


1970 CENSUS: SELECTED POPULATION INPORMATION 




--"-^ --H. ■-v*..r. i,5ei,i^5i 








SIX 






2,038,752 


l,77ii 


Ul,179 


1 ..Iro ?,il9 


'ii»n 2,387 


or *r !i32 


. 1,S81 


A . '>^^T rn: 5,071 


' 'I i 73,3S7 



1970 census: selected education informtion 



- , - : . ' 2,120,415 


J 

029,685 


^ v.: • ^ 1.- > ^r" -"f r 

59,2^*3 


732,138 ■' 



SQLfCTED STATt H€0fimTlON PGR ADULT MSIC EHJCAT10N - SCHOOL YCAR 1970-71 
(FEDERAL STAT E GRANT PROGRAM; P.L. 91-230) 

■ 1,697 



11,117 

5,5bl 
5CX 



.ri- 79. 8X 

16. 9X 

Aa.rl^v . ^t.i'i OX 



L- 



5,556 
507 



3.3X 
OX 



5.2X f'-*'"'^ OX r*' -^^"^^ 18. 6X 

23. 8X 



. i -ont,.r=i:.. 275 1 ^ • iiCl 



r..K.^ .-3 91 



90 



1970-1971: state CORRrCrrONAL INSTITjriOW INFO<MATIO» 



'orr'-iiticnrt. in "'-.In 










tl49 


3,281 





1970 census:, selected education information 
persons 25 years and older 



in 



Pc'^u.^'tcr y-ar* anl .t-r l,f85,59S 

Mairj- 795,^*01 •■■^-'^ 390,197 



359, W 



♦ t»". f-i '.c ' >• .fc " 



y«- -r. --.1 



71*0,8^0 



331,43n 



12,183 



17,379 
• 5.9X 



12.? 

12.2 
1^.5 
10.4 

12.2 

n.n 

9.8 



ERLC 



_S1U08 


$10,885 - $12,692 


-^-f. ~ l-A' v.rtor^ 52. 5X 

^"7" -77.77- 7i : T 

9,992 




} 111- w. rtcr'; 36. 2X 
w-rj.-' .6X 

' «5 ^' > • 5 'Vi In 'h* 

eOZ 34X 1 



. I r r • '11'..'. 'Uh :• . ttrin •'■ 



FusfgrLes arJ OpporrnnU If s (fnt«»r 



107 

113 



DELAWARE 



TAWCT PorUUTION AK P 

[IT 



.TO ^rwlAtioa- 548/ 093 

9viM Ay fcpilUtlOB (|7 



»*nJ« by Pcsn»I«tlm 



«*7 



pr 



IT 



1970 cpnut: sate t CD w uutiok infomation 

iir~ 



mx* wtti.tion. 267,210 

?»retat4#e of t«t*l pofMUtioit: 
<I9Z 



i.9 popui«tio« 780,883 

51Z 



■hit.- 

-J*-?* 78,28*» 



■ orMA 24 9 

All o:h«r nwcs 1,0^8 



1970 CtWSUS; $£L£CTB) nuCATION INFORHATION 



yj ^ 

:6 ywi anA wr 371,657 


m 1 

fbpulatloQ ^ yMTt %mi older wl'.h 
less ttiMA a hl^ tc)S90l OiflcM 

167,926 ?' 


E 

i6-:i y^*r«- 84,(|67 


Tnivlcitlon ye*rs not tnroll** 
la school vtth lisi ch«n Ute 
c<aplttlon of tatb school 

13.589 


^ 

>opuUtlo« ^0 y^trs .mt ^ijer mth less thw th* c«p>tlon of M«h ,chcoi 

139,197 3/ 



SOBCTH) SWre imRmTIGN F« WU.T BASIC CBUCATION - SCHOOL YCAU 1970-71 



iD 

A?E airoliwnt 1,285 


ABF ^OMplctions 380 


TTl " 


lb 1 


»»»>er or littles ewoUed- 


TAn^r of feaales enrolled 


575 


710 


Per««aCMe of c^lcs enrolled 


Prrcentaf* of f twits tnrolled 




55t 






P«rc«nt«ie of abE Studtnts by Mce 


25.21 


QritnimX. I.6t 


72.8: 


Other ,3X 










(*«rccnUfi* of A9E Studeata by S«l-cie<S Ethnic r^rouu* 


C»ibw»s 2.91 Me lc« AiKrtcww .2X Puertc alcana. 2. IX 


Tc»i 5.2X 




Jl} ■ 




Average baurs 


Expenditure 


hOZ aeabcrshlp: llot Ava1I«bl« 


ntr ABE student* $137 


Average "^ours ■ eaktersMr 


to Coaplett ''rade Level 


drakes 1-3. 120 "trades U^: lOQ 'Tradts 7^- $0 



PET 



1970-1971: state co«ii€ctioiial institutiow inforhation 



Oorrectlonal institution 
oopilatlon. It) y^ars and 



680 V 



nrr 



Studf^nts enrolled m correct ioml 
Institution AK£ procr*** 

28<4 

Pereentace of toUl state ABC 
enrallJwat. 22 IX 



1970 census: selected education INfOIWATION 
yEHSOWS 25 YEA<tS AND OLDER 



Pfrpulatlon 2? years and older 287,395 

136,621 



Males with less than the 
eoMylttlon of hifh sebool- 

62,866 

Total nales and feaalas with lam 
than :h«5 coaipletlon of hlch school 

Pttrceatac* «alts and f«Mlts with less 
tlian the co^letton cf high school 

>fcles with nr school 
years c«a|>l«ted 

1,576 



resales 150, 77<* 



'oaales with less than the 
ceaipAetlen of hlj^ school 



67,597 



130, (*63 
kSZ 

'males trtth no school 
/♦••rs csBTle'.ed 

1,767 



Percentage who have coapltt*.*! 5 years or i««« of «chocl 5,5X 
Percen:a(- who "lave rr«pl«ted ti^ school 5^1, 6X 



Hedlan school year* cuiplefd, $Ute -opulatlor 12^1 

Median school yc%ri coanrl'tol, whltr isni*' population' 12,3 
Nelian school years co»flftcd, blacJt nale population 9,5 

Median icho^l years cotpleted, aal* pertons of .spanHh heriu«c- 12,3 



Mvdlan school years conpleted, whtta t'-mU population' 
•>»dla« school years coBjileted, ^Uck f«ial#. pOfuJatlon 



12.2 

10.2 



«edl»o school years ca^iletkd, fe«ale ersont of Spanish Vrltai?e 12,1 



1970 CENSUS; SELECTED STATE INCOHE AND OCCUPATION IWFQRHATION 



AJ 1 

Vedlan rwlly inc/)«c 

$10,209 


ill 

hanse'-Medinn fasily lncCB» by 
scn^ref slonal districts 

*ot divided into Congresiionil districts 




White cc.lar worker^ 51. OX 
Servlc* worxcrs 12. 5X 


Blu' ^-»llsir workers 3^.'iX 
'-ara workers 2. IX 


\T0 state oofuifttlcn lU mi 1', y^arc of ft«e ewplfiyed full ri»© In the 
labor fore* 

l<9/8 69t 31: 



?oruif.l-n 16 yeart of »rc ani c^if-r nrf ^nrc f'i in ich-^oi vlth Irss than 
l-Mon pf hifh :.cV.ol. "his t*rr«? F-otul*ti(,n n ahrr r'^prr ac^Lti fleur-a 
fr re ^o mwl-'r:. t mi 1. >.c ftrir. fr«p. boy ?B Ttlf^: tc -o ih*. tas, 

M- ^inivf tnc:u.l-s 'Vsr =t'j/l-fi'~ :< ^arz -f »re «nd f^','r -tiV. cfvro.>i f. 
Sf Tidarj .-rv. 



.>i ''Ir-iT" in^Uif 1 nail r.ufft r f ''ji -i' 



e^r*^ o" lit., and old- r tw' 
Thts figure doei not tntlude rtivenlle Cftrrertlon InMtes over {f, y«»r» of ane. 



ERIC 
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114 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



TAMET WUUTICM A|E 



215.018 



SaKTGD STATE tlfOWMTtON FOR ADULT MSIC EDUCATION ' SCHOOC YEAK 1970-71 





,-ro pepuUttoR 756. W2 


i>o PcpuutioR 763.956 




9itnk by PcfiuUtloa 41 


^tnk by ?*su-»'l3n 40 


1970 census: selected WULATION INFOKMATION 


JJ 


■tele popul4ti on 35 L i^S^ 


JlI 

rcMAt powUtloo- 405.038 




Ofre«AC*ce of toUd populatton 

46X 


t^rcpntac* ^f (oUl oopulatlea> 

54X 




?Kce •rA ?«r«on« of S?Ant<h lAncJia^ 






210.863 


n-.lntrse 2.685 




i«oii 537.705 


iHrinc 1,S52 




:niiM 700 


or*«n 365 




vpwMse 624 


AM otttcr nces L998 




?ersoni of S'ulsh Lui^uB^e 1'tr671 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EWiUTtON iNTOIWATtON 



il 

.t> yMTC *n(t aver 555.869 


PDpuIatloo It. years %»i old«r with 
Vtm a School llplona 

243.747 


U 

131.975 


t>o^IatlcR 16>2'i y?ars not «aroll«<t 
In school with ;«•> thta the 
ecaq>l«tlon of hlfb »chool- 

25.298 


.'opulstion ^ y&rs «r<l '^iljer with ^e's thar the coMplctlon of high sehooi 

207,058 3 



TT] 

a:l DiroUaent 2.124 


A»Z '"(■PAetions. 342 


Nuaber of nairs enroUC'l 


IMiber of feaaies enrolled 


1.349 


775 


Pereeatafe of m1«; enrolled 

64Z 


P?reenta|;e of f«Mles enrolled* 

36X 


XJ 

Ferceattge of ABE Students by !Uce 


White* 1.5Z 


CrleaUl l.DX 


21.c»t 73. OX 


Other 24. 5X 


Aaerlcan ImUan OX 




ill 

Fercpntafis of i^E Students bjf Selected Stkalc Groups 


Cubans OX Hr^lcan Africans OX Puerto Rlctns: OX 


TO»L OX 




iiJ 

Averace bCMTS 

AOE aeiii>eriMp 90 


Expenditure 

per ABE student $100 


Average Hours "esftcrshir 


to Complete Grade Level 


Grades 1-3 260 Grades U^' 215 Cra4ee 7-* 155 


1970-1971: STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION INPONPIATION 


CorrectitMial Institution 
T>or>il«tion, lb y#>ars and 
older 


Studrnts enrolled in correctional 
institution Ans procrw 

9 


4.452 V 


Percentage of total state ABB 
enrollaent' Qjj^ 



1970 CENSUS'. SELECTED EDUCATION INFORKATION 
RERSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED STATE INCOME AND OCCURATiON iNfORMATION 



fbpulatiaB 2$ years and older 


423.051 




Males- 191.198 


F«aKs 231.853 




mies with less ttoan the 
ccapletion of hlfh school 


FaMles with less than the 
ccBtpletion of hign echool 




88.100 


101.260 




Total Mies and fcmles with lees 

than tlw ooivletlen of hlch school 189. 720 




^ircenta<e aalas and faaalcs with less 

tten the eonpletion of high school 45X 




mies with no school 
years coivleted' 


Feaales vith no school 
years coaplrted 




2.612 


2.497 




Percentage who hav* eoBpleted 5 y«Ars or l«>ss of school 4 . 1* 




Percentile who have co«plpti>d hi^ school 26. 2X 




Median school yetrs cc^pleted, 


state popuia'.ion 


12.2 


MtdltA school years eoi^leted, 


i^te nale po;)iilation- 


15.1 


Hedlan teheol ye*;rs eCBpleted, 


black aale pop-'jiatlon 


11.1 


Hadlaa school years ccapleted, 


aale persons of Spanish heritage 


13.4 


Mtlltn school years c«pleted, 


white feaale f>cpttlatinn 


12.8 


HeditA school yetrs e<apicted. 


black feaale population 


11.5 


tkdltn tehool yews eeapleted. 


iflMle persons of Spanish heritage . 12.4 



Median faidly ineoae* 

$9,583 


Range— Median faally ineaae hy 
coDgressional districts 
Not divided Into Con9ress1on«1 dlstrlcti 


Percentage nf Depl^fd 


?f rcons by Occupation 


g6 1 

White collar wrtter* 57. 9X 
Service workers 21. OX 


ill 

Blu<> collar workers: 20. ^X 
Fans workers .3X 


1970 *tat« population i*ad 15 y«r» of age employed ftiU tiae in the 
labor forci^ 

L906 :i»:cs 66X :«saies. 34X 



Footnot'.s 

Population l6 years of aj?e »n4 cil'lfr r,at ^nroUfd in school with less than th<» 
c««?letioo of high school. This target pcDulation nwber represents figures 
frc« box maribers 9 and )1. "he figure frcm box 28 aight be added to the target 
population as potential aF^C fnrollces. 

^''tMs figure includes ihos*- students Ifc jears of age and old^r still enrolled In 
a secondary program. 

^''ihis figure includes a wll nusibcr ^-f studt-nti ?Ci years of a«e and older 'til J 
wolled in a secondary '^rrtfrw, 

^'ihis figure includes 30} indlvidusle located st the Adult CoMunity Correctional 
Center which operates 10 halfway housss. 
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FLORIDA 



TARGET POPULATION ABE [ ^ SOtCTED STATC IffCmATtOM FOR AOJLT BASIC QUCATIOH - SCHOOL YEAR 1970-71 



J 




^ - » . -j^tior 1,9Sl,5Fn 









1970 CEKSUS: SELECTED POPULATION INFOftHATION 


U 






zr - 


USX 


52Z 


* . Jl _!_ _ i i ' .-ig 








- ' 3,061 






' I .-.^ 1,730 




' ^- 6,1% 


777 








: 151,582 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFORfUTlON 

zr 



1,^I?,128 



939,356 



2,331,565 



s.^.- . wiih ess the 

181,253 



1,999,^^30 



-in .i' i|i|,358 


A'> «sr.'tlor.5. 7 283 


i;,2hO 

391 


27,078 

61j: 






-■^•i-' 37.21? ri-n-ft. 1.3T 

13.01 -.fr 2.3T 

Aa. r y. J ^Llf^• I.IJ 
IS 1 cf aRE students were unclassified in state director's report (Of Form 305i 


. ■ i 




\ utr 9.7Z ** ^rlvfftr 

15. IT 


• 1.9J Fu^rtt r-lcfttis 3.5Z 




" 

M-r A L stLd^nr • $37 


rit, ov' .-t rahi- 


'c> Oi^ l» tt' .rails L^vel 


'r.l. . 230 -ra>- i. 


- . 195 -reides 7-8 173 



1970-1971. STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION INfORMATtON 



"err riio'it' ln.'.'*g*i n 


^1 


»tud»-nto ''WO. led lit ccrrectio/vil 






l'l»r 


1,119 


15,810 


, (.r-^^^ta^e cf ♦otai sUte APt 





197C CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFORMATION 





,^»rs *nd >r 3,967,881 




MA.. ^ 


i'''^«'09<l ^i.. 2,119,782 






* *' */*'^' " ' ^ with -*"sr ttArt the 
' ^"^^ .'-«ip.^»lr- 0^ high «Ct.ool 




■•^f'.637 9^5,900 




"i/tdk -Vl 


■Mil f^aa ' - vlv, 




tlTJt •.>-' - 






Mr. Wi«*' 






r 






5^^S7I 29,7ni 












• • 1 .-ho 52.^5; 












12.1 


••'•siinr of-. 




12.2 






8.3 


Villi., :ic 




11.9 


^'elllfi '.r*- 




12.? 


' " 1 ' R . h' 


■ » ' ir > 1 Bi. > I 'd ' rxi ' ro? j h'Ijii 


9.2 






10.1 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED STATE INCOflE AND OCCUPATION INFORMATION 



-id ' 

$8,261 


^ 

^'»ni:^«-^4#«dl*n faniXy incooc by 
^^r^jir^'clon*. districts 

$6,910 - $10,267 




^'rd'^ - .1 ar v< r*-'r', 19, 8X 
>rvi-.' wr,rKor. 15.'^X 


Ixut ^ll^r workers 32. OX 
-im vjrk'^rs 3,2X 


— u 

/■ , o*a*'- [iU*:..n 1^ tr.l i /. *f «ai'>,ye(j full tiae in •h*' 
-at r 'or " 

23,585 'ia..>s 68Z ^na>5. 32t 



irjvi^-.', r It J inri oi Mcjint md-r r ' .'nri;. i in fci'-ol with lesa t) »»n 1 
' ffi >tlor hi^h orficoi.' nls fir*/".* n rjwrrr r<Trr3«itB '"iKur^'s 

Li^i'l'^n » c •r.r</:i«o». 
I -' . ri lary , ri . r ir* 



' "1 In 'I '•/ii'-i.iry ^'^'rv. 



rhiv fljcur,. Indudes lniMr« of th, Dtvlston .-f r.,rrer t lonn 14 yrar^ of «ge «nd 
<7l<i.>r Thf ftgurr !^,S40 <Np (ndudM '^i,'i:0 lninjt«» of <lty and loimty «.hilt 
lnst(tut lonn 



ERIC 



no 



1X6 



GEORGIA 



TAMET ^^ULATION ABE 



-iJ .vo !^puUUon< ^,S>^9/569 
'•nil oy '•"puUtleo 15 


>iJ .:<'0 PrpuUtlon 5,943,116 
-ink by P u.atl n 16 


1970 census: selected 


POPULATION INFORMATION 



IT 



Wrcenta^ie of tot«l popuUelon 

(49Z 



PrcentA^* total "'o-niiatlcn 



51X 



T^i^t- 3,380,83i| 

'-'^^^ i,mo8i 

•iKU«n 2,236 

Pcr»or>i of Sr*nlah Lwffi*** 



iUplno 
orewi 
Ali oth«r rmcei* 

29,82^1 



1,173 
l,3it3 
769 
1,799 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION tNFOWATlON 



Porulatloo 

ifc y<^»rs uvl over 3,122,093 


f^pulatlon 10 years and older with 
'.e5s than a high school lirlcu 

1,788,110 ' 


u 

Population 

l6-^i» yara- 763, W5 


U 

Population years not enr>i.e'i 
li school with '^*» than the 
caarpletlon Ugh «chcol 

i%,2ao 


'upuiuloo 20 years and cli«r with less i-han the coBflftlcn of hlrfi schoo. 

1,524,887 3 



SELECTtD STATt IIWWTION W APULT »^1C ECUCATION " SCHOOL VEA« 1970-71 

(federal state grant prograw; P»L. 91-230) 



A I Etircl.wT 25,953 



Ab> ^OBp.f«t-ons 7,259 



9,474 

rcrc<»ntat5»" of oale; cnrollrd 

37X 



NU«>er .1 recAle;> enrolled 

16,479 

[Vroentafe of (eaales eurolljed 

63X 



- sck 

AMrrican IrttiHn 



"ei'^tnXr^f of A^S Stu d ents ty P*ce 

36. 6X .5X 
62. 6X .2X 
.IX 



Fer(.«'»tab' ; A^l L.tU'lento by Selected Ethnic '^rour* 
.^Jt*^- 5X Aa^rK'ans ,2X Puerto »lcan* OX 



.7X 



:3r 



^vcra«i,' bours 



fc.xj,enditure 

ABE Jtudent $68 



A vrafto ''oi.r _^ 'eisfc-rshlr to 'oatpletc "^radg Level 
:radrs 1-3 200 :rade5 ' 200 Grades 7-B 200 



1970-1971: state correctional Institution information 



"orrec'-lonal In-iltu'lon 


J.tudents ''nroiled In correctionul 


•^crulatl^n, 1» yar; and 


Institution AM pro,;ra«. 


cider 


1,840 


6,601 V 


Percental of totai sUte ARE 


enroiljwnt * 




7. IX 



1970 census: selected education information 

persons 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



prj 



Population 2$ y«»ri and older, 2,355,810 

Male. 1,099,186 1,256,624 



Male: vlth less than the 
eovplctlon of hlt^ school 

641,872 

ToUl sttlea and fflMdes with less 
tlian tlM coMpletlon of hlch sehocl 



^eseales wlUi less than the 
cosnpletlcn of hl^ school 

757,303 

1,399,175 



ftrcenta^t nalts and faudat with lest 

than the coaplttlon of hlfh school 39* 



mies vlth no sebool 
years cosq>ltted' 

28,303 



^•siales vlth nc school 
years ecsspleied 

23,100 



in 



Percentaft "ho hav« coi^>leted 5 years or lets of sc^^ool 15. IX 
P«rcenta«e vho have cc«pl«t*d Mgh school- 40. 6X 



3J 



Median s'^hool years caapletcd, state population 



10.: 



Mtdlan school years cotirl«>ted, «hlt^ male p^rulatlon 11,6 

Median school years ccatpletid, blacic a*l^ population 7,3 

Mcdlsn school years cc«r,l*t«d, aair persons of Spanish >serltagt 12.9 

Mtdlan school yaara coapleted, white fernle population 11,5 

*«idlan school years ccaipleted, t>lack tt^lr population 8. 3 

Midlan sebool y«»ra ccsspieted, feaal* person* of Spanish hcrlta#:e 12.6 



iiJ 

Median faally incoii« 

W,165 


Range- 'Median faally Incow by 
coSfre*;sloaal districts 

$6,238 - $11,750 


Percenta«« of Qnployed Persons by Occupation 


White collar wctSifrs 43. 7X 
Servlc*. workeis 12. 8X 


21] 

D.Uf collar workers 40. OX 
Fans workers, 3.5X 


I'ro state population lU and 15 y^-art of a«e ei5)loyed full tl«e in tha 

labor forc^ 

15,469 71X 29X 



^'Population l6 years of Me and older not '•nrollfi In school with Itis than th.- 
c«?lctlon of high school, rhls target population n«b»»r ri-pr^sents figure* 
fr» bm nunbe/s 9 «vi ii. ^ fl«u« trcm box 08 might be added to the tar,<et 
populatltHi a* T:otentlai AS£ ^nrolleeg. 

^^Thl» fl(?ure Includes those students l6 y^-arn of a«e md older stlli enroll#-d In 
a secondary pro^rac. 

''This figure Includes a aaall nufibf<r nf ^tudt-nts ^0 ye^rs of a^e and older 'till 
fWolled 1ft • leeondary i rofram. 

*'lnclide* InMtaa in two county public work* r*«P* and the Mchwnd County 
Correctional tnatltution 



er|c 



III 

117 



HAWAII 



TARGET POPUUTION AK 



161,899 



. ar-o :^puI«tloft' 768,559 
'Wik t)y ?t.puUtton (|0 



[in 



"♦•xUt by Populttlon ^^ 



1970 CEXSUS; SELECTED WULATION INFOfmATlON 



I] 1 

F«pu.:«tlon 399,3(|3 


m j 

TMia^e population- 369,216 


'Tccnto^c if totAl popul»tlor 

521 


ivrernt««e of toUl popuUtlon 


z\ ' 

?mce «nd Persons of S".«nlsh Un^juA^ 


• 


513,529 


-hin.« 52,375 


-i^ck 7,517 


iJipino 95,35^ 


nAlan 1,216 


.ore«n q g25 


v«e,e 217,669 


«LI other neei 71,27^ 


P<>rs.ms cf :..«al«h lAJwua4^« 12.111(1 



1970 CENSUS t SELECTED EDOCATIOH INFONMATION 



^ y««r5 mil -v r 523,055 


P] 1 

PopulAtlon 16 yMTs tad oldtr with 
i<ri« thtn • high school dlplcm 

195,0^1 ^/ 


T] 

.f.-.-^y-v. 137,175 


M ■ 

Populotioa i6-2l* yccrs not wolltd 
in school with Itss th«a the 
rosRplttion of Mtb tehool 

15,198 


^ ■ — 

.vpul*'4on ■'C y^ars «d -.Jer with leii th«i the ccxpletlon of M^h ichooj • 

156,826 3- 



SafCTED STATE tffOmATION W AOLT lASiC EDUCATION - SCHOOL YEAH Wi^-Jl 
(fEOEM'. STATE 6BAWT yROCBAWt P,L. 91-230) 



Abi. EnnUmnl 9,9(|0 


A3£ :oii^lction« 75^1 


(kiater of mlts enrolled 


!^)iiber ot feMl«s enrolled 


2739 


7,201 


Percentile of Mlt; enrolled 


P9rcent«ff« of feaalas enrolled 


281 


721 


Ptre«Rt««e of ABE Students b/ Race 


White- 3.8X 


cneotAi. 87. 9t 


yj*ck .IX 


other. 8,2X 


toerlcwi Indltn 01 




Ptrcentese of /cz ctudenta 


by Selected Ethnic Croups 


CWUns 01 Me'lctn AiKrlctns .2X Puerto Hi ctns 1.21 


TOTAL l.ill 




iiJ 

Avcrace hours 

AOE ■eih«rshlp> 50 


it] ■ ■ 
tJfT*ndltur« 
per ABE student $56 


21 I 




Aver«ce t'ours ^eitbersKlr to Cca^lete C.radt Levei 


Grades 1-3. ^n<i»t U^j 'iSO f.„i,s y^g 360 


1970-1971; state co*«ctioi*al institution iNromATiON 


_££j 

Correctianftl initltutlon 
poiMlatlon, 16 ytu-s and 
older' 


students enrolled in correctional 
institution hhE prc/firui* 

12 


369 V 


Percent««« of toUi state AhE 
enroUnent: 



1970 census; selected education information 
persons 25 years and oldeh 



PopuUtion 15 years and ol1*r 38^,8t<3 

>«»i-« 197,155 



«>• 187,688 



Male' vlth 1^51 than the 
c^fle'iop . 1 hi«»i school 



75,951 



•raaler with lei* than th* 
c^.«"lon of high schoolj 

70,750 



rotai aaie« 4nd f<>a»les with i»sj 

th«i the co«F>tior of hifh snhool 1^6,701 



PcrceaUge am.lK» and femaies with xess 
than th« cc«pletlon of hi« ) School • 



38Z 



%l*rs With nf school 
years c-Vf-Ietf 1 

6,619 



^emles vlth no school 
ye»r^ tfdBfleted 

5,077 



Percental who h»w coapie'ed s yaars or lest of school' 10,21 
Percenttg. who have cc«plet*d Mp.h achool 61.91 



Median school yar* cooplefd, sute -opulition 12,3 

Median schot^l /cars cc«pl,.ted, white nale population 12.7 

Median ichool y-»rs completed, bUcH laale popuJatlOn 12,5 

Median Achof,.- y*ars r<»fiet»d, m^^ p«rsont of Spanish heritage- 12.9 



^fedlAn schoo.' years coipieted, white f^u population- 
•tedian school yc<irs c«ple»ed, blaek fevile porylition 



12.6 
12.7 



Median School /tvrt coqiieted, 'enale perrons of Spanish heritage 11.5 



1970 CENSUS! selected state INCOHE AND OCCUMTION INFORMATION 



JzJ 

Madlan fwlly inctMe. 

$11,552 


ii; 

Ktn&e- -Median faially incoK by 
concrttsilonai districts: 

$10,848 - $12,491 


. , , , Percenttfe of Enaloyed rer£ona by Occupation 


White collar work-rs 49, 9Z 
Service workers. 15. 4X 


Blue "ollar worker** 31.41 
>anB workers' 3.3X 


1970 lU'e population ll* *ni l^. years of a«e mjloyed full ttiw in the 
labor foree 

2-2M .w.,. 65J .~.>s! 351 



*^ootnotet 

^'^PopOatian 16 yMiri of c^e and Oider net enrol lei in school vlth loss than ft\^ 
ccwpJitlon of high school. Thli target pepuiati&n nvnber represent* ri«ures 
fro« bos, -Kabert 9 Md 11, "Tie figure fr<» box ?fl itlght 6e adA^d to the 'ar "t 
population ax ootentlal A3E ^nrollee*, 

^''tMs figure include* those students 16 yeari of age and olier itlU eriroileii 
t secondary program. 

^'Thls figure Includes a aall numb r '^f ^tu^-nts ?o jvfurs ^f a^^e and old'^r till 
enrolled in a secondary rrofrm. 

4/ 

TT»il flggrt does not Includa tnMtet ov«r 16 yaara of age at the Hawaii Youth 
Correctional PaeiUty. 



ERIC 



112 



118 



IDAHO 



TARGET POPULATION A8E 



164,279 



SOBCTED STATE IffCHmTION FOR ADULT MSIC ETUCATION - SCHOOL YEAR 1070-71 

(federal state grant program: P,L, 91-230) 



3 "^-^ ruution. 712,567 

'-iM 0/ "cj.u.»tlon 43 



nr 1^0 Pcpulfttlon 667,191 

?ank by ^-piaa'l'r 43 



1970 census: selected popuution information 



21" 


'.?u.a'.lon 355,747 


•e.ia.e ?v-r>ilati«i 356,820 


vr. 


-r*j«^ 5f total fo?i.ia:tor. 


"•rcenta^sp t-«tal ooruiati'n 




SOX 


50Z 


%n(i t>^Tsan* of S'sanlih lAiibUt^ 


e 




^^'-^ 701,373 


Hin^se 523 




-.vK 2.046 


ijirifio 185 




n^an 6,315 


orran 89 




a'vi^^e 1,981 


A.i other races 555 




- anlsh L*r«u4<ie- 18>476 


1970 census: selected EOUCATIOIi INfOWMTION 




.atloQ 

-arc «n4 ^vr 480,322 


Populatlcm :t years and older wi:>i 
>s» thai* ^ high sch^i-i ilfic** 

201,995 c 




W*r. 110,604 


JJ 

rrpyltti r lb-?'» years not ewriled 
In 5chcc with ^>»5s t»ian the 
-OBpletlon of tUgh tchool* 

14,748 


LJ 


latlon a'C y#ars and rider ^rt"; 


^rss than 'he cgrpletlon of high schooj 

158,728 i 



A * Riroliioenc 3,087 


AVt "c»,■-♦'t.^>ni 1,197 


"1 

'JuatuT .-1 ai*--. onr. UeJ 

1,407 


16 1 

1,680 


Pcrc<»ntaf?o f joale- -nrciled 

462 


r»rcen**t?t of feaaie^ «nroilevi 

54Z 


rerc^ntftgo of Ar^E 


'tudent « F«i.c 


*lhlttf 


1 rlrn al 


^,ack 


^tt-er 


A»^r:can Indian 




Stae Direcfor's rtport (Of fom 3058) did not cl*S4ify ABE students by race 


Fercfn*"r.- --f A?t '^''^r.*- 


I J 'lel'cttfd Lthnic ..rouiis 


^•VUni, OZ 1 -an «wrlcars- OZ f-u^rtc nlcat^ OZ 


OZ 




A%«ra^e hours 

AftE iBeober«hlr 115 


?0 1 

ner A-'E studen* $58 


^ Avorv,'-' ''cvrs '>jrt< rshii 




•.ralec 1-3 341 -rad*.- W ' 245 ''rftd-c 127 


197(^1971:. STATE CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION INFORMATION 


torrectlonai InctltuMon 
wpilntlon, lb yf»ar' and 
older 


""^Student* enrcUed In orrrfCtionaJ 
lni.»l>\tlon AW: prf><>ro» 

46 


399 


percentage o' total state APR 



1970 census: selected education INFOR^IATION 
PERSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



PopuUMon ?5 years and oiler 368,912 

Males 181,310 >««les 187,602 



with Its. thar the 
-ji!;-«*ion f high school 

77,271 

-otji. aales and fi»al#s with les< 
tha- the -Oispletlon of fUg^ school 



-eiaales with ^ess than the 
cneipietton of high school 



72,260 



149,531 



P-'i'^'nta^e mlts, and females with *es« 

t*s4r tv coepietlon of high school 41Z 



f*»^«>s wl*h no fchoci 
yarn coBplet*«d 



1,334 



*'*«i>fl.Ies with no schoo« 
years cofc^lettl 

1,341 



Per^-nti^fe vho haw cnej.l^fd - year> -"r le»i of acr^-jci 3.2Z 
''•r ♦•ntaf w*,c hav c-ori-'rd '.^n sohoo 59. 5Z 



31 



Me liar 'Ciool /*ari^ (.(jK-l't-i, "ta*>- -"p-jifctlor 

^ii*n schrr^ ytirs ~c«t>t'*d, w^-lti r^^" ula" *on 

'le-liar s'honl yrars. earfli».-<l, blaci* rale ;-o,^a*a» '.or. 

^Vdi&n <;c^r. , v»>ar err. f^»'* jcrcon , i*" -vuu.it herlta^f 



12.2 

12.2 
12.1 



MpiUan schc*"' y-ars c<iiij)*et«-4, whl'-e stale popu.atlon 12.3 
'*"lian school /♦•ara e«rp.»ted, '.aok '«*oale cori.ation 12.0 
Median :;chool /-ars "oapiet^d, rwtia." er-.cBE i. Spanish '•crlt*'^' 9.0 




in 


"edian fiBily lico«c 

$8,381 




Mm^e-.f^dlan faally Unecae by 
,-cngre"lona. diitricts 

$8,280 - $8,466 




FTccntage at tut 


loy^d 


'^r^on:* by ( ocjpatlon 


Jil 


Whiti* -ollar workers 43. IX 
Service workers 13. IZ 




Blu»- tAIit workers 32. 5Z 
"■urn workers 11. 3Z 


ill 


ifO atatc pofAtlatlon and 
labor forcf 


v^'ars c*" a«5e ^Ityed full tLee In the 




4,826 




;ia;.-c 66Z 34Z 



Footnotes' 



Population 16 year* ot *4t* and o^'l' r '..t-, .Tvro '-^l In -t. ^ -ol with 1"33 th«n »v. 
sos-iletlon of hi«h school.- "Tils tarj^^t pcnUati n marrer r^'Ilr('«!<•nt^ rvar 
from ho* nuirtJers ? and 11. 'Tie fl«ur.i fr.jft b.<r *fi -li^ht br- adidd 'n the -nr. ' 
^o;)ula*lon a* '^ct^ntlal ABE »'rir'-ill""*c. 

''fhl"! fiRure Includes •h'-sp s^jden*!. 1» '^eara -if if*^ ^ni c, L^-r stlil furi^- 
4 se'^oniiary program,, 

' :his nature Inclulef i Juil\ rmnh-r : s^a^i, nt^ (' 'j-ars •■f ap« ^nd -Ider •'i. 
^milled In a -^cordary ' r Kfw. 

^'fhla Clfure doe« not Include ln»«tet over 16 years of age at the 'State Youth 
Tralnlnt Center. 
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ILLINOIS 



TAWET WOWTIW ABC [ " 3,K7, 



SaJttTlP STATl llfOWMTKM fW «U.T MIC BUCATION - KMOOt YEAR 1970-71 



pJ ro PrpuJ»tlcn 


11.109.1*50 




1^0 Population 


10.081.158 




5 




'-4nk by ?-p\u»tlrri 





j970 census; selected popuuticx inpmhation 



IT 


-♦.e f«?u..tlon 5.388.256 


m 1 

ponilatlon. 5.721.19^1 




pfrceotate sf •oUu pop«Utlon 


fVrcenUitr cf total oopulatlon 

51X 


IT 








9.617.500 


-^^i"" 13.912 




l.tj21.7iJ5 


lupioo 12.308 




-fwuw 9,756 


'or««n. 3^803 




to*A«se 17, ((63 


Ai-L other nkces 12,96^ 




persons 'f '^^mish iAi^t^^ 35^1^ 357 



1970 CENSUS! selected education iNFOftttATlON 



Porui»tlon 

ie y«ari Md ?\frr 7^727.579 


iJ - 

PDi.-ui»tioo It ywi aod older with 
'««« than a hmh school dlplo» 

3.610.031 ? 


TJ ^ ^ 

,6„'J*y.*rs- L 627. 651 


JJ 

Pnpulatlen 16-J'U years not enrol lei 
In sehcol with than the 
ccmpletlon of high eebool' 

261.517 


.^lwll^lon 2C y#trs tod -:ier with th*n th» c<»Fletlon of high sehoo* 

3.055.608 3' 



1970 census: selected education inpokmation 

^ persons 25 YEANS AND OLDEN 



F»05ttiaUoo 25 wd old#>r- 6.089.328 

Hai« 2.B7H.m p«Mae. 3,2K."{i3 



mlei vlth Icii than the 
e<splt%lon of M|h tehool 

1.353.130 
Total aales and faale* vlth le«« 
♦kan the ooiipletlon of hlfh trhool, 2.885,939 



FQMles with leic thaa the 
eoMpietlon of high tchopl' 

1.532.809 



P«rc«ntade aalec tad fnales with l«st 
tKaa the cc«j>letlon of h!ch school. 



H7l 



mies with no sshool 
years eaMp;etrd 

33.826 



Feaalet with no school 
y^ars coarpleted* 



^41.902 



Percentage who hare c^leted *; years or l»sf r^f school" 5.7X 
Percrntace wt^o lav* cc«rUtcd M(th school 52.61 



Median school yejirc ce«j,>t*l, tat» pcpuiatlon 12.1 

Median school years coR^.^tel, vUt* ».« pc^'VxaMon 1?,2 

Hfdlan school y^ars eoeq^leted, black stale ropUi-ation 10.5 

} aa school y^ars cca^letei, m^p per cor * of Sjiwiish heritaje, <^,l\ 



K^l Rnroliiwrt 27. 809 




ABE Co^iietlona- 3.578 


JAuster ntu« » ^rjclled 




i^oiber of feaales enrolled 


10.8i<6 




16.963 


Ferceri»a«e cf eales enrolled 


Percentage of fenales «Krolltd 


39X 




61X 


Pereentac 


t of ABt studaats by Race 


rftvlte 38. ox 




Oriental. .7X 


Siack 52. 5X 




Other. 8.2X 


American Indian .8X 






nn ■ - 






Percentsge cf ABE students 


by Selected Ethnic Croups 


Cubans .31 V lean Ant rl cans i|.OX ^^•rto Rlcans: i|.5X 




8.8X 




Av*ra«e tamrs 

ASE aiertbershlp 235 


Expend! tur* 

per ABE student : $7S 


Averafif Hours "1 


tnbcrshlp to CCMDlete Grade Level 


Jradec 1-3 16? 


Grades l*-6- 160 Grades 7-8 1$^ 



1970-1971: state connectional institution infonnation 



id 

rorreJtlonal Inatltutiou 
wpuiatlon, lu years and 
older 

10.21^ V 


iSJ 

Studtnts aarollad In corrtctioMl 
institution ARI profrw 

3.761 

Ptrcaataca of total <ut« AU 
cnroUawDt: |^ 


1970 census: selected state incohe AND occupation intonhation 


ledlaa fanily Incoae 

$10,957 


ill 

Hnce— Hedian faally laeoBt by 
co«(resaloeai dlctricts; 

$7,501 - $16,576 


Percentace of Golcored Pertoni by Oeeupatloti 


VMte collar workers* 49. IX 
Service workers 11. 8X 


Blue collier voters' 36. 7X 
Pan workars* 2f4X 


1970 stata popoiatlon lU and 15 years of a<e «^>loy«d tiU tim in the 

labor force 

4S.601 6SX remles: 3S| 



^ooiootss: 

^''po^wlatlon 1^ years of •«« and older not earollcd in «ehool with last tl»« the 
ccMpletlon of hi(h cchocl. T^it target population aw^r rapreeentt ftgurae 
frc« box ntalbers 9 and 11. flfura ffoa box 28 aifht be adted to tha tarcat 
population as potential AB£ enroUeee. 

'"'rhli figur« Include t tho»e studentt 16 ytart of a«« and older ctlU anrolled in 
a secc^vdary frotfram* 

^ This figure include* s «all nmb<^r of students 20 years of age and older jtlU 
enrolled in a secondary rro^raB. 

Thit figure does not include populatloaa for Che Juvenile Dlvicimi, Office of 
iRstiCuClort Services (youth), ami the Office of Field Sarvlcaa. Tha figwre 
10.2U does include ).U0 ipaatcc of the two C««k County diviflons. 



Median school yeare ecmpiffi, wblte feiwle popuJatlof 12.1 
Median school >e»rs e<aipleted, black tvjmlt population 10.8 
H»alan aehool yaars eoKpleteu, isalc ^)«rsoas ef ^th heritage 9i0 



EMC 
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INDIANA 



TAWET POPULATION AM [ 1,^33, /OS | ^ 



u»ti-n 5,193,66S 



1970 CEM$US: SELECTED POPULATION INFOR«ATI0N 



JJ 




i-r 2,530,287 




u-tcn 2,663,378 




• n -S' w 






51Z 


J 


•jk^;^ ST,l p 










ii,82S,999 




1,998 




n « 


3S6,261 


: Ino 


1,359 






3,266 




735 






1,877 


A A ct*"«r races 


2,170 











1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INfONMATlON 



J 

c )e*rc una r ^,$56,767 


poi^A^Utloo It ynri older with 

1,665,423 ^ 


'-".y'trv 805,019 


fr.^ulatl n lt-21* y««r5 not emroilei 
In schrol vlth leu th«Ji the 
completion of hifh ictwol 

141,468 


< r'-»i*-i'-n 0 ai\J .Jer with *<-ss than thi- completion of hii^i schoo, ' 
1,382,451 3 



SaBHED STATE INFOWWTION FOR ADULT MSIC OUCATlOM - SCHOOL YEAN 1970-71 
(FEDE RAL STATE GNANT PROGWAH: P.L, 91'230) 



^ riirc: aent 8/212 



AS} *0^..r'JiOri8 1,979 



4,405 
54J 



3,807 

?crrfni%f.t of f«ssAl«3 tarolled 

USX 



r'ercpnteg. of A.^E «:ttt<l«>ia ty JRace 

^Mie 58. W ^ri-^'-*^ l.OX 

acK 36. 8X ^"'^^ 

Ajf-rlcan Ir.Uan 1.2X 



tfrcentatS*- ^f imdcnts t>y Vltctcd Ethnic Sroupt 
Jufcons 1.41 V ican Aa.rl=««- 3.3X I'ucrti, Picftn« ,9T 

ITAL 5.6X 



Avl m-aiicrihlr 139 



Exp «j4l tore 

o«r APE stud.'nt' $95 



Avt r«t:f '•euro 'Vat^rsnlT 'o :(»ig:lett i<radc Uvel 
•aies i-3 150 275 Ji^dei 7-8 281 



1970-1971; Stats comecuohal institution inponhation 



"orr<ctlowii In-tltution 
^epilation, 1< yar- «ni 
plder 

5,300 



Student* earclled l«i ecrr«c*lon*l 
InstlttttVon ARl procTO 

L690 

Perc«nta^ of tot«i it*t« ARB 
cnrollBcot: 2Q 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFORflATION 
PERSONS 25 yEAWS AND OLDER 



'^•^ttU'lon ?5 >e*rB »nl -ll-r 2# 746,414 

M»i-s 1,302,587 -^^s 1,443,827 



M»lf vl*h i"" *^h»n 

612, 9S0 

"c'l. »r.t fi^.fr* wl'h Ifrs 

t>i»n .-r ji; >• 1. >r sf M«f s:hw 



F^-r;'n*i4;« Mies and r«fi*l«6 dth < 
than **■• toiB;li»tl&n ^f scV/O. 



>tel*s wltr nr is-hocl 
year*! :r<-»F*et»l- 



"^th ^tSb- th*J5 tf"^ 
c'«*t«**i'^'i of hlfih echo i. 

679,287 

1,292,237 
47X 



12,335 



11,441 



ferccn*''*,!^ w*^^ hav* cQrpi«t*>d ■> years or i^n i'' «c^ooi 4»6Z 

52. 9X 



Median s?*i< cl y^»ri coti^iC'i, staf -o- iliitio* 

Median s:h<.o- i-'^r-^ I, wM*»' c ."-t*" -* c>r 

M*dl,in schc jf'^r* .cc-.^'fd, aa.*^ parser* c v**^^^ herlta»f" 

Hellan «ehc. . years ccrf.^-t*!, wbit*- '•'iaa> ^ u **.ior 
*«dian rchoc* y-ars cwj.**--!, "iat* "'Ct'i a* Ion 

nM*-' scVjoI yirs -(»F***«d. fceA*» ^-r^cn ^anijh ^fritKf 



12.1 

12.1 
10.2 
10.6 

12.1 
10.8 
10.5 



•fodlan fioliy Incroc 

S9,966 


han^e—Mfdlar raaiiy inca*e ly 
congr^'ilonal dlstrlctc 

$8,557 - $10,785 


i-rr-«nt*«. Eiimlo/*d Pfrtons by Cc<TUvatlon 


if 1 

Jhlt*; Uar wcrk*r«; 42, IX 
S-rvlc^" worneru. 12. 2X 


niu'' ''oUar worker 1' 42. 7X 
vnr» worker 1 3. OX 


"""^ ./Ty a*a»f* pr^T^i^atlcn and 1^ y ars nf i«« imploired fXOl tlj»a U 'h* 
,ibrr Tore 

22,311 %;e.- 67X r«aiei. 33X 



*■ r'-^»M.^r. 1( yearr ot and '■^ l.-r nt • .rvrur.'^l In 3*Jhrol with W s tli*n t' * 
•TB letton ff Meh -oh^^cl -Mi ^'^r^^* :-.v^l*tl'.n n^jat'f r^-j-rri^-nt- .«^r*8 
'rT 'o* n«il ers ') wid 1. 'h- flffjr.» fr^Ji bnx r6 rnliiht ad 1^4 to <,.i*> t*r -» 
, "ula'lgn -ot^nilm A-^E ^r.rcUc^s, 

' Tl'^ "iKUTf lpc:ude8 'Vs* 'tulf-nts 1/ >ear3 -"f ««e and cld^r still ••nrn 1.^1 In 
\ t*;>*crvcUry ,rrs<tn«, 

^ Thl^ n^Tjre Ifi'lud"" a -asftll n'a»t -r ^tud^-nts ?0 year: ,t we and 'Id^r •tlK- 
♦■nr-^l ^d Ir. a /^ctwiary r''t?rfy». 

*'Th«a flgwre doe* not lurlud* <tMte» e>f the Indiana Youth Authority who are over 
16 year« of ate City, county, and private Juw»nlle Inatltutlon popotatloiw are 
not Included in the '>.\0(\ flture. 
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iOWA 



T«flT ra#UUTION AK j 7^3^932 | 



jij 1970 ro9«taUN, 2,S2<»,376 


iJ I960 r«pttiiu<«t 2.757,537 i 


1970 coiiuit stucTto rofuuTtoN mFomMTtoN 


mi. f0f^nm: l,372,(|31 

rtrtMUflt of tm%kl ptyuUUtn- 


f«Mi« poyvlauoo. 1,(151,9^15 
r«ro«ttUc« of tet4a pof«lfttl«li; 

51X 


iJ ^ 



tog* •M r wraaM ef teMti> U—Mai 

2,7«<i,9M cki'mm: 1,(W5 

iua. 32,339 jiiipm*: 733 

iMiM. 2,829 K«rMM. 629 

:«HMm: 720 klX v%Ut r«Mf 1,179 



1970 CPifUt; SELECTB) COUCATtON iNFOIMATtM 



u 

li yMTt MA ov«r 1,960,685 


u 

tllM ft klgh MlMel <lpl<M> 

«07,35€ ?' 


u 

v6^k «17,017 


U 

la SthOOl Vltll Ifttt thM tlM 

MiV>X*tlM of hUk Mke*!. 

42,838 


^ 

20 jTMrt MA oldM^ vith tItM tht eoivlctlM of Utfi 

659,960 3/ 



(ST 



1970 CtMMI: SELECTtO aWCATtON iNfOMlATtOfl 
rMfOUt 25 YtAUt AW) OtDtK 



taV<U*Uw »5 mrt M« .lAer: 1,540,588 

1^.. 727,522 



813,066 



NiJ«i vlU Uta UiM tlw 
M^^l«Uw of lilih MiMel: 

360,187 
m4 f«MJ«t Vtth 
tkM tlW tWVlctlM of htsh f^Mol. 



tkM Uio m^litlM of hl<h Mho^l . 



IM«0 vltll M MJlool 

4,282 



rmmX%» with tlMB tht 
ec«vl«tl«i of hi^ •duel. 

310,957 

671,144 
44X 

Pm^ci vtth w> icboe: 
y«ftr> ecH^littd. 

4,231 



PwrcMtM* »*• hftwt e^Ut«4 5 ym or of tehool- 2.8X 
PweMt4C* who hA«« eeiipl«t«4 Mfh icheol. 59.02 



SET 



I«»41M tehool rtftrs ewplot**, «t«t* popuUtlon 

NNiM odMol mrs e(i^l«t«4, Mhiu ml* f«puUtloA 
IMlM ceiMol mrt Mi^loUd. hUek ml* popuOAtlon' 
NiAlM Mhooi fw M»pl*t*d. ml« p«rMM *f Spmlih h*rltM«- 



iTft eo^utod, nut* fmftlft pepulAtlon- 
iMiM MM ymrs eci^i«t*4, »ua f<mlt p«|>uifttl<w 



12.2 

12.2 
10.8 
12.1 

12.3 
11.0 



IMlM MkNl yMrt «^m«4. fmftl* p«r««Bt of SlwMah herlt*«i 12.1 



mstm siATE iimiiTioN rai milt mic bucatnh - knool rm 1970-71 



*?S em-ollmrt- 10,421 ABE cei^ietlefti: 2,553 


1 

liMher of mi«i moiled 
4,171 

Ptrc««tftc« of mloi enrolUd' 

no: 

171 ' 


9a^T of fmalti mrelltd. 

6,250 

Pwc*at««i of f«ftl«« MTftXltd' 

601 



PrcMtit of qi Itttlati »y Mc* 

83. 4X Crtmt*!. ;.7X 

8Uch- 11. 4X otb-r: 4.01 

^r.cM lodlM. . 5X 



33" 



ST 



Nreontftat of AH st«a«ata hr Hltet«d ttholc Crwtto 
CuUrs* OX MTxlcM AmrloftiM- 4. OX Awrto mmm: OX 

TOS^I 4. IX 

Nith«Mtlc«} ro«N-«ff Of coMfuUtlMii ctutti dlKr«H'»Sy In «4<1t1«n 

— ^ "*^BrrfMf"** 



Avtrot* hmrs 

Afit MiMrihlp. 72 



1^ 



I*»M41tMr* 

AK atvdMt: %W 



kvtfiM ymira Wm^wihlr to Cfuplot* On*t Uwi 
Grid** 1.3' 140 crft4ii k^^i 120 cntei 7^ 100 



I970-I97I! STATi COWliCTlONAL INSTITUTION iHfOMATtON 



CbrrtctlOMl Irtititutlon 
oopiOatloAi l6 y«ftri ftad 
oldtr: 

1,778 


JL' 

i^idmt* Mr«U«d la oeirMtlomi 
iMtltvtie* AK pr(«rM. 

253 

hu^tftCt of totftl tUto AK 

wroUmat? 2 


1970 CENSUS) SfiUCTCO STATE tNCOUC AND OCCI^ATtOM tNFOCMATtON 


MtdlM fMlly iMom: 
S9,017 


ju - 

taH«-'Midlm ftadly 1mm hy 
eeasroialoMa «l«trlct«} 

18,338 ' $9,594 


f*rc*nt««i ef B«]«r«d Hrmu hy Oecvmtlm 


Mhlt* eolUr wemri: (|2.9X 
Ctnne* wurlurs: 13. 7X 


4LI 

Bta* eoUar vorfcora: 3^],^ 

F»«vM*oTi: 12. 5X 


wj 

19^0 itftto repuutloii 111 md 19 y^n of €^>loy*d fUU tim Is th« 
Uhor tertt- 

18,475 mi*»' 64X pmii*.; 36X 



rbOiUaica* 

^^P»|^tlo« li ymrt of a«t tad old«r not oarollad U $ehcml vlth lots thm th« 
ceapUtlM of hlih aetool. n>la target peyvlatloa nmhor rcftrvwota flcoraa 
froA toK mi*«ri Q aad 11. 1U fl«ur« ttm boK 26 al<ht h« addod to tlw t4rff«t 
pepftlfttlM fts pot^atlft: AU «AroUe«a. 

^^nda fiiwra imiudtt those itudcate i6 ymre ef a«e uA older aiU earolied la 
a eoeoBdaiy pr«crm, 

^'me ftfluro lAclttdsa ft maU nmttr of etuocnti 20 ytera of ace and older »tl*l 
earoUed ' • •econ4*< y profrm. 



ERIC 
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KANSAS 



TAMCT POfUUTION AK 



536. 99<* 



saKTED mjt iHfomrm rm mult miic bucatnn - khooc team 1970-71 

(FEOtlUt STATf CmWT WOSKAM; P.L. 91-230) 



^ .t:c popu*tioB- 2*2^*6*578 

OMik by PopuUtioa 28 


:9bO pppuiauoii- 2*178*611 
Rank by I^sptuktloa 28 


1970 CCNMt: StUCTtO ^OfUUrKM mrORMTION 


u ... 

;op<i.»tton! 1,100*935 

^92 


f«i».* popuutioo. 1*1^*5*6^5 

piprc^nuc* of totAl MTUlfttton. 

51X 



R*ct *n4 P»rten« of i?*nirfi Uh^m^ 

-^^^ 2.127*279 93<* 

DUck 105*980 ^iiiftao 773 

:rwu«n 8,106 >orMn 495 

mpM«M> 1,626 '11 o«»»r r»w« 1*685 
?^T9on$ of S!4ot«h LMKUMf <46* 706 



1970 csntus: satcTCO ismcation intowmtion 



.e c 4n4 ^/rr 1*586* 29*1 


PtopaUtloQ Ui y«ftr« m4 oU*r with 

633*739 ? 


u ■- 

.6..;y.«r. 557*925 


u 

Pop»l»ttci iJb'ik y«*rt not ••rolled 
ta Mhool with :•«• thM tht 
cot^Utlon of hl«h leiMl: 

W*896 


?opyUtic» ^0 y#4ri 4,.<j oi4«r with than tht e«H|>Utl«« of kl^ •eho«i • 

520*895 3' 





ABE "(■fiction*: 771 




16 ) 

*^Bb•r of fcMiec •trolled 


1*281 


2*721 


Perc^&t4k#r of Mlt-; rnroilrd 

32J[ 


I*eref«t4«c of timl** varollcd 

68X 


PBretntturr of AAX SXuteets ty K*c« 


White 62. OX 


oriMUi 7. 81 




5, OX 


Alwrlckn Indian* 1.2X 




r«rcent4Lj|4> of Afit t>tu4«nt^ by Selected Cthidc Cratp* 


^Mbwia' .VI iiv-^lcftn A»erle«n« 11.01 Puerto Me«a<' 


TCAl 11. 7X 




iiJ 

Aver«ce kawr* 

ADE iratMrtMr iMi 


Expcii41 turc 

per ARE student: 190 


""^ Avor«^^ 'tour* "e«b^r«hll 


to :oMtlett Gr«4e Uvtl 


ar%ir« 1-3 170 Zn^ltK k^: 150 Gn4*« 7.6' IJQ 


197t^l97l: STATE COMICTIONAL iNtTlTUTieN INrOiNATlON 


'Vrrecttooi; Inrtltution 
•^crulatlnn. U< y«ftris &n4 
cider 


S'.i^enta earoUed tM e«rr«ettoml 
tnatltutlof) AHC pmcrai' 

260 


2*125 V 


F*rc«nU«c of UtU aUU AK 
•nreUnent: 6iSX 



:2J 



1970 census: SELtCTCO Ett/CATIM INFOW0T1OM 
^tlltOttt 25 YEAtS AM) OLDCS 



lii ! 

r«puUtl-» 2$ fmr$ 4jU 'sider- 1*225*988 
iia«e- 580*780 r«ii«<. 645*208 



Mlti vtth itM tlM tb* 
»»rilettoit of leteel' 

241*282 

r«t4l Mltc *ttd f«Mae< wltb le»c 

tiMn th* M^^letlen ef hi«h tdMwI 492*0^ 



r«mi0» «ltb Itu tiMi the 
eonfiXettM of icWol' 



250*816 



F»reto\;4t t^9t tad f«Mlet tfltli 
ttaa tb« eo^iAttOB of hick K*oel: 



401 



Itelti with Ki etdiool 
y«4r« <-Qi[Vl<t.«4 

4*161 



3*949 



Nrc«nt««t tew e«( rted 5 yMri or le«t of »cU>ol 3.3X 
rtrcfsU** «^o hftve eo^>lete« hlcft »«dtool- 59 •9X 



lu 



M»di«n school yvATi c<ai|>ltted. atAte j^cpuUtlen' 12.3 

Medltn sdMol y*»r» <xMplet«d« i^t* Mlt population 12*3 

Mrdl«a tckoel y««rt e<H|>let*d, bUck Mle poptilAtlon 10.7 

MidUa irhoel /eArt cca^leted. mlt pertoe« of S^Mlib hcrttafe^ 11.2 

MtdUa MJbooJi y«*r* c<m>itted, «Mte f<ml« pojittlAttoa 12.3 

MdlM •^heol y«*ra eoaipletcd, bUek f«a»l* pa^ulAttoS' 11.0 

mUn •'iheol yMr« cei^rted* f«»Xe ptrumt of a^«Al«h berlt««t. 10»7 



1970 CEWStft: ttUCTEP ITATE IHCOWI AMD OCCU^ATIQIi mfOHATIQW 



*^d2u fwklly incoM: 


IR«nfe*«M»dl*jt fMdly imem^ ^ 
co«(r««4deM: 4klatrtei<t 


18*690 


t7*450 - S10*928 


^erc«ilt4«• of Ov^yed 


}%rcons by OoeUi^ttlai 


"iCI — ^ 

White collar «ork«r« 47. 8X 


Blue eolUr vorkera 30. 7X 


Service worker*' 13. 3X 


fM««oi1ier<i 8.2X 


1970 lUte poF>uIstion Afld 1^ y«ftr« of *ce caploytd Aill tlM la th« 
Ukor force 


11*587 


%le.' 66X »««le.t 34X 



fooUdteir* 

^ ^PopdAttoa li* year* of ««" and older net "srollad t& tdDoei vltk le«< than t\, 
coft^lettok of hlch idiroi. T^i» tarc«t tcpalatlon tm^r repreMsic flfures 
fro* U» mn^ra and U. fl«ur« frai box ?6 al^H addrtd to the <«r«iet 
pOfMlattfiti a< potential A3I earolleei, 

^^nul< flgurw Include* *hrvf student* ii> year* of tc« aod older tttU enrolled 'n 
a cerjAdary prc«r«ii. 

^ nsl* fl4pir« Includes • «a11 nuat^r '-f «tu»)U'n*J TO year* of age aad older -ttU' 
earclled In a secondary i ro«rta. 

*^Thl< fUure iacludea eke Clcy ITrteoa Fats *c VfcMC* *iid Che three auce hMwr 
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KENTUCKY 



s&tcifD urMTRM mm.t imic oucatnn - school tm 1970-71 
(FfoCKAL $UTi cmwT Piwtmw: p. L. 91*230) 



IT 


.."c r vui4ticft 3,218.597 


-^J .»>c r-ruijtiQo 3,058,156 






-wui ty r p* *ti i» 22 


1970 census: itucrco fofuurton tnfoAMTioN 




^.e 'cpu..-.i^f, 1,578.276 


^ fvryli'icft. 1,6^0.^21 






51X 








2,985.307 






230,333 


1 Uln^. 703 




1,269 


orcv. 451 




»'*n«n. 835 


A.> o'hrr r»c#$ 1,21'* 






1970 CCNSUS: SCLECTID CSUCATtOM INTOMUTtON 




• y««r« «i>l v-r 2,229,676 


1} 

h319,2iia 


XT 


ion 


•.B ^cty-wi with en 'Jam th« 
-«{4«t.l!;.n of tint •ehccl 

154«80(t 


:j ■ '- 



jD " 

A-i *^l.l»en». 16,^53 


AHt '(ap.vticm*. 3,501 






6,219 


10,25*1 


rrrcnit«c« ^'f •■l*^ *rurc.Ie<l 




382 


62X 


ill 


wMt«. 75. 5Z 


rrt^»uu .6X 


-uc»' 2<I.1X 


.th»r OX 














Aid wi*«rtriSp 179 


prr AU St\l4fnt; $S0 

- 




Cr«l«s <lOO >rt4t3 U^. 250 >«4»t 74 200 


1970-1971: statc conftictio 


MAC INStlTVTIOM IMPQMAtlON 


0»rr*«ti««iftl laittttytt«i 
oi4tr- 


420 


5,069 V 


rvrcMlMe* of UUI st«to AM 



1970 CfNSUS: SfLECTfS ffiUCATION tUFOWWTtON 

Hitows 25 ygARS AW otflci 



fcpu;«'tc« ?s ytM>i oiw 1,715,298 

808,995 9O'*,303 



mi^i irt^h ir»« tft^n *V 

505,878 



•-iiwlet, ..'js th»r, 



547,318 



'otfti Mies «A<1 r<wft;»s wt'j, itfti 

Oma the .-wti^-.lQT of hl«r srjto^.- 1,053,1% 



P»rciit«ce tail fmt^tt vl'-h .tci 



62X 



)•>« trtth re ith-oi 

16,867 



Wit*' nr 'ehoo. 



12,(^2 



2j: 



12.8X 
58. 5X 



s hut,. /»»r. 1. "U*" tor 



9.9 

9.6 
8.9 
12.7 

10.5 
9.7 
12.6 



1970 census scuctio state iwcowt tm occwkjm mmAitm 



PtUmm fWLlly lr.s«M 
$7,439 


'c«fr«i«i«w: ttctrtett' 

$5,521 * 110,559 


^e^-«f.t»t• it laclcyea V*rttm» by Oce««tl<w 


" Whl'.-f cojiiftf wcrkcrs: 40. 2X 
Setvl'-e vorUrs 12. 3X 


kiM^ <on*r if«rh*rc' 41, 2X 


7,805 ^%.«. 71X 29X 



i'f;w»*.i>R 1^ y««rt ci •nt <.l»-i ft *w<. -1 la idi «' wlU J»»« t»4»n ♦b* 

'r #r mMer*. ♦ *aJ I. T-.* ri«vr- rr<jB b ,i ^cax t« slte^ to U» target 
^JuUMc<i ct»t.»l«. A ♦-fiTCil^e-, 

^TSU flfure ^fi mot teciu^* InaatM «t tit* 01«CMMtlc &*t*«tlof> Cr«t*r «»« 
««t tA 




118 

124 



LOUISIANA 



TMHT WI«>TI«H AM f 1,110,51? | * 



mil 



TIM 2S70-71 





-2J f^rptjktim' 5,257,022 

fMll tf f-ptlUloU 20 






SIX 



IT 



*%cm —a ^^rl<!l>^ of g?*ami 

1,015,270 ^»»rii» 
rMi«»- n,992 321 

•pMMt* 915 AU •Hmr MMf 1,416 

i^fto ii* of 69,678 



1970 tmmn: uucm ouutim tmmmm 



sr - - ■ 


21 

Nr«l»U«B 1<» jr«w* «•< Alter «tU 

1,555,012 


5J " -■ ■ - 

;t.?4 SM,9S7 


la MtiMi witk :•«• tM» tt* 
15«,051 


><f«l*tiM ^ y««rt «a4 wltt ttiM ««IVUUw ftf M« I' 

1,151,2€S r 





US ^a^lvtUM: 5*71^ 




i» r 


f«Ml«i ««r«u««' 


5,770 






w 




m 


1'' i 

■""^ Hr«««uwi tf m 






MMt«i <i5.(Z 




.IX 


»;m9i- S6.0S 




.IX 


itomMii ifkiiMt' .IX 






Hrc«*U|p ef Ut 8t»«wti 


tar i»^tt#4t< 


liii 7mir 


c»»«u- .5X ntni^trnHmf 


Hi .IX 


NwM nme»t .2X 


^ttWMttu) rMii«*Jf^ cw»«Ut<«»i CM«M <Hcri»mcy ♦^^^tjlT 


AM M**r*lity 112 


AK • 








St««*< 1^ SI«4m 115 





1I7D>197X; sun cmtaiwrn. iwriwritii iMnmriw 





30 ^~ 

Wtott MnlM til «t«r««tt«««i 




tMlt«K!tl«e Ml fractal 




0 


5,251 V 





1970 wm%: saicTfs isucATieii inrMMTiMi 
Httoitf 25 vmt» w OOCT 



^hwuum n AAA o;««r- 1,809,914 
t^u» 846,059 



mitt wtu ttoM 
Ki$,M18 

Um tlM eoairU^loA cf tagii tehocl 
thM th» MiiVUtloa of hl<> <di««* 



l»l«t with mb ccfeo*: 



965,855 

af co^ 

560,155 



rmAi»t wltk i«ta Mmm tte 
e«»^i*tto« of cotiM*. 



55,020 



i,0«i6,551 
58X 

with ae ■eteoi 

55,355 



f*7e«fttA«t wtu^ M«* ?«|>*«t«4 y«*rt or ;*m of aciSiocI 17. 2X 

<I2.2X 



Mt4i«A »cixH..i ?air;«tf(l. ii«t* r«rul*tl«M 10*7 

MtiiM kdtcnl )f*Vi c<mfi*uU Ml* pcpuUtton 12*0 

¥'il9a te^tncl y#«ri ?««:*trl« t«^i Mir ^^Lfttion 7*4 

•IrdUji tcho^. f^t* 7C«t M.f t*r»<es of £p*nl*fc Mrlt4t««" 12.2 

IteiiM tdKwi )r««rt eqBr.'t^i, vhit* fcml* pppblAttce 11*9 

M>^se 5«iMe^ y^rit ;<Bflct*d, Miwk ftflal« r«r*'«tio* 8*5 

%>sU«a Kboo; y««ri tmtt.* v«r*oaf of dpMl* lt«rtt«Ct 12*0 



ERIC 



iMtM Mijr umw. 
87,527 


31 ' — 

15,712 - 88,155 






MIdte coUat MMMti; 4I5«21 


1 

•iM <«U«r tNffewtt II42X 
rM»«Mfe«V«: 3.2X 


ITT 

8,«l23 71X rw^. 291 



^^r»iwHtiM y«w« af •«§ «t««r ««t ««kr*lt»4 U tJMBl i4tt l»— tiM tM 

fran oMMri 9 Md U. 7W ftfur* f^ ^ St aOj^ W aMM U tte Ur«*« 
ycjMUtlaa ai yelMtUi AM •araUaat* 

^^flat ri«aM Uclii4*a ttea* ■taJcata 1^ ]r«ar« «f ^ «■« al4*v ifUU MPAll*^ t* 
a Meotttary pn^rw* 

^ %i> rUar* tB«l»4a« a «aU oafear «f ita^ti » ymir* a«a M« aUw tttll 
*aff«ll*A U a MCCAdayy pragraM. 

^TUa ftgara 4Ma a»« lactwia I* aa4 17 faaff aJJa at iawaaila CaMav a«l Cte 
Ctea* ft^alala* lacltocaa. 
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125 



MAINE 





TMtCt HhMim A 






Kt%i»u«»' 993,663 


-U :»o p«7«3«u«i- 9W.2S5 




»y «tf«utiM 51 
















l^rrenM** of tot*i »«y«J*tlM- 

SIX 


1} 








wht^«- 968, 0$3 








't.irtM Ii09 




h9ei 


"•rvM 94 






AL; etlMV ff% 3ltX 






IVO cmmi NLKTO cmcatiim tmmm^m 






3l«i,OI5 ^' 






la MHmI VIU iM« tlMW tiM 

23,7W 







HKH WMMITIM MR 



fx. ti'?3e) 





Ays "<a9;#Yl«k«' (|18 




jy- ... 

M^r of f<aa«*« #fw«u*t 


720 


1,07^ 


w 


60X 






«*it«. 91.<lX 


Ort<«%U: 2.21 


.31 


01 






ill 






«' .32 N«rt9 .12 






AM Mi»«r«lit>' 100 


^ AK «t «4n(«: $139 




OtMts i*)t 93 zn*tt k 


^: 91 >!«**• 91 


1970- XI71: tun comuctioi 


HAL llMTinrTIM lir«MMTieM 


2T 


tMttWtlv* AM frmtfmi 

0 




FrrcMtM* «< ttftt* AM 



1170 ciaitit: MucTts iMCATtoH mm^U9n 
wmm 25 nm ak etww 



H»^«Urs f5 ]r««»i «M «;«tr: S37,I23 

253,250 

«ttH U<« tlM tto 

121*643 



2W,575 
121*189 



fm^ltt wttk >•« tlHM tlk> 



tte« «)w e4^Utl«B of U«h settf^l 

2.692 



2.0S8 



r«r«««t««t «rf«e tMW* e«i^m*4 t> ymtf or U<» of Mtoc:- <I,3I 



ERIC 









flat* p^puUtjMi 


12.1 


N>«Smi 








12.1 










12.3 








MU' ^fMar of :?p*Al«i> Mrtt«^< 


12.9 


MtdtMl 


•cHoci. 




tAlu r^i» pefu.atiofi 


12.2 










12.3 








percfiBt of 9r>«aicfa ^nta«r 


12.S 



rmiif imtm^' 

I8.2CS 


^« . .... 

17,733 - $8,683 


Hre«iUc» «r tar«M» ^ or<t*«tl«n 


A|u '><a.Ur w»rfc*r« 40. 7X 
Urnc* •«rk*r*. 12.42 


HI 

9^ eilla' tMfkirM 44.12 
r«ni«»r%*r« 2.82 


4.20S 612 392 



^ N>9uJ«tioe It y««ri •! m« anA c^A^-r «ct •«rot}'<l la wltlt titan 

r;ar;>:«'4tta (>f sdw^ei. TMt tar««t j^ct^ilatloa mtir r*^MKt« nm*r*§ 
tr^ t>«* M«Mr* '4 tjU .1. ?te fi«i*r« «Vgp tea ."^ ^ a4Jte4 U t** target 

rofMLUtlut a* c«tnitlft) AM. •«r(>i;*««. 

^ TV4i fliMf* lae^u4** ttudMitr y«ar* imt ol^t civoxlai ir. 

tmrnitH \*i a s^^«Mary trtyrvv. 
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1?6 



MARYLAND 



TARSET WWLATIOH AiC f 1, 096^992 



3J .9^0 PopulAUon; 3,922,391 
by "cpuliktlon 18 


I960 l-)jul*ti<» 3,100,ti9 

9»nX by Poptti»tlon 21 


1970 census: selected POPUUTJON INfMMTION 


mxt popoution 1,915,887 

P«>rcent«<« of tot*l poF«l*tlon* 

49Z 


.>jMi;e popuutiQo- 2,006,5(W 

SIX 



Pace •xid Perton* of Sr»al«h lM^*»t.* 



^te 3,199,583 

:3uck. 698,002 

iTuUAn 3,705 

>p«neee 3,597 



"Ufv««« 6,353 

lllplno '♦,771 

•ori« 2,333 

All other meet *l,0<»7 



Pe raon* of ^.->nl»h Untfu*£e 52,97^ 



1970 census: selected education infoiwmtion 



3- 

It years •ml over 2,68^,019 


PtopiUtloD It y««r« ftsd ol4«r tfltb 
less thka • hljji xcteci <iplOM 

1,263,987 y 


u 

;6.A y-ws 601,078 


pnpulatton li6'2V y»«r» not enrolled 
U sctwol wiUt :e«« ttMM the 
coKcletlon of high 9sAou*i 

10*1,206 


"^^"^ "Vpuiitico ^'O y^*rt Mid '-IJer wlt^ le»» th»a th« co^letlist of Uji? «c»M»i 

1,060,857 3 



TTj 

A5l Bxroliataf 8,79*1 


A8E Conpletlow 1,557 


.51 

9Uiii»«r of Mlea enrollei 




3,296 


5,<»98 


Pere«&t««c of mmXtt enrolled 


Perc«atM« of f«i*Jl«« «wollw> 


37X 


63X 


' P«rceaU«« of ABE St«4«t» tec* 


tfhue- • 3^. MX 


CrtentAl' 2.6X 


suck- 52. IX 


OtlMr- 10. 4X 


AMMew Twliw ,5X 




IHJ 

Percenty* of A»£ St«d«Bt« by Selected tttaXc crow* 


C^iMlM 7.5X }te-ic«» Amrtcw*: .5X Ptterto RICWU- 2.W 


TWL- 10. W 




191 

Avtr«ce ha«rs «»«ni6lf. 
•a«*to*rshlp not comfuUi 


m 

per A»e U.lcnf SIOZ 


AverMC w«»«riWF to Caii>l«tt Gnwle U»el 


antes 1-3: 120 95 7-« 85 



1970-1971: ST«n cwMitCTioiKU. institutk* mmmicu 

cm 

Ogrrvctlcoftl lajtlttttlon 
30fttlAttoa» U« yew* •»* 
el4cr: 

8,W1 V 



Stotents eoroUei 1m comettoiAl 
tiutltutlon AX yrocr^: 

356 

rm«nt««r of toul «ut« AM 
earollMOt: (4.OX 



1970 census: selected education INFOilHATtON 
PEilSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDEW 



Population 25 year* lAd oiler* 2,082,5*49 



mies 991,984 



mlfs «lih I?<s than the 
caB;>letloa of high school' 

472,568 

Total sales wi foaales vi'.h less 
tban the coKple^lon of high school' 



Per<>eDt«ce a%le« aad feaalet with 
tlMin the »«i(le-.lor, .jf high sfhcol 



»le$ wl^h no school 
years ««plet<»i 



10,904 



F«iai« 1,090,565 

^•!Mles vit^ ^at than th* 
completion of high scl^l. 

520,418 

992,786 
48X 

•*aaies vith no school 
years coapl^ted 

11,150 



Percentage who have coapitted 5 year* or less of school 7, OX 
Percentage vhc coapleted hi?h ichoc'' 52. 3X 



Hellffcft school years coBplet-d. staf fopulallor. 

Median school >e*r8 cc»ple^?i. irtilt^ aale population 
Hediaa school y^*r« :cfli|:leted. Mjicj? f*lc popxuat w 
^dlan schorl* y*ftr« e(m^li>t«d. aaif pcrsoAs of opaMith heritage' 

Me'Uan ichooi years c«t»,ietei, «W.»e f»«il^ population " 
Mellan school years coBpleted, t>lac)c 'fmlt po^'Jiatlon- 



12.1 

12.3 
9.5 
13.1 

12.2 
10.3 



^tedian school ywa -OBpl^ted. fanal- -,*rsoQ« of Spanith heritage 12.5 




1970 CENSUS: SEUCTED STATE I 


ICOHE AMD OCCUPATION INPQWIATlQN 


Al 

Median fsolly Incoae 

$11,057 


Paag«— Mrdlan fiMily Xaeme by 
congresalooal dlttricts 

$7,841 - $17,102 


?cr£ettta« of tetiivcd Pvtmrs Ocd^tlu. 


2C 1 

Whit- collar wsraci* 55.8X 
Senrlce worfcrrs 11 . 71 


ijl 

aiue collar workers 31. IX 


3a I 

igro s^ate popukiatlon l^* atd » years of ag* eaployed Ctll tl»a In the 
labor force' 

13,981 70X re»i-s: 50X 



^ ?opuIatl;>n 16 yaars of age and otd«r net ^nrjl>J In ^rh«o: »»tth I'sj th^ 
CM^mion of high school, •hii target r-cpulat&on n-jafc^* reprr»en»» figures 
frosr 10/ mmbers ) and II. 'Tie f^rire fro* ko» 28 »tght t< sidlrd to tJw tar,ret 
population a^ potential MS. enrriUc^s. 

' rhis flAtf^ Includes t.hrtc students It ytars of M» oiler rtlll «aroiJed In 
\ sf^^ndarv ^rogrsK. 



' this figure Ineludes a aanii nuMber '^f stud, n»- 
enroUed in « secondary ; ro^rw.^ 



' ag« and older Still 



This figure Inrludes • aMil n^er of ««Us U snJ Vesr* old st the Patwstftt 

Irutttwtlon and th* Prtntt CfQrga'a County Jail 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



TAMCT POfUUTIUfi AM [ \MS,%ti \ ' 



mxcm mn immwim rai mj luic ouation - school year 197&-71 

(PCOEim. STATE 6RAWT P<tO$HAH; P.L. 91-230) 



IT 


.9?o pop«u«tto« 5,688,903 


:?bo i^puutioo 5,1<*8,578 




PMk by «oi«mAtigB 10 




1970 census; scucteo popuution iNronmi.ofi 






JJ 

(«piuaaoo 2,971,4*95 




f«re«etM« total popuUtton 


52X 


JJ 


Met MMl P*raoA« of S^uiab Uocuv* 




•(hit* 5,^,685 


1Un«ie l'»,127 




iuc»- 173,376 


'iiiyino 1,970 




:n«uii i|,137 


•o«« i,W5 




<«,503 


•:i other r«c»s i|,700 




<>*r9gll« of Si^AOiih iMfiS^*' 


»0 


1970 CENSUS: SEUCTED education IWOIWATIOII 




It yeart «q4 =«r <«,015,691 


FtopuXktloa 16 y«ur« vad older wltK 

l,6it3,262 






M 

*-f«i«1Xcn lt-2l» ye«rs act ear*:..,: 
In icttco! vlih lesf ttJUt tin 
vxmy»*tlon or Met fcttcol* 

110,219 




roi^ction X yvart «a4 :4er with tjtss timn iNc .-oBOtton or stftoo. 

1,379,159 ? 



TT] 

A!^K ZKroUarnc. ll|,288 


ABt ?OBc>ietIoa«: 2,494 


miafecr cf mIva «i>rolle^ 


»mb«t of fMMles enrol lei 


8,2i|6 


6,042 


P«re«at4Mi« of aaJles enrolled 


PercentAfe of trnmlt* carellAd 


S8Z 


42X 


Fvrc«ttt«ce of AlE Student* by tee* 


White. 3*1.81 


Orleatu . 7% 


Slack ^.5X 


Other 3. OX 


Mmmrlzmn Indian OX 




57t of M£ Slwdeflt* i*r« unclassified in SUte Director' * report (fo« Ot 3058) 


^reent«c» of ASC Students 


by Selected Cthcle Croupe 


cubwu> 2.7Z HrricM AaerieMie 1.5Z iMerto MeMM. 6.6t 


TO»t 10.81 




ill 

AM nntocrcfatr 270 


Expenditure 

per AiS stttftrnt : $103 


Averecc Hours f^at^riMt 


to ,«npletc Crmdc Level 


Jrwles 1-3: 538 ZnO^t ((Ul r,r>d*s 7-« 329 



1S70-1971: STATE COMECTIOMM. INSTITUTION INTOMMTIM 

— rar 



Oorrvetioeul tnetltutioR 
»opid«tioA. l6 r««rc and 
older* 

5,29S V 



Student « vorolied in eorrectionnj 
intttCutton AME pn^mmi 

1,241 

l«rc«nt«ae of total st«ta AM 
eonllaeat: g 



1970 census: SaECTED EDUCATION iNFOfVWTION 
HNSONS 25 YEANS AWO OLDER 



rep«lat!;oa 29 y«*rt and oiler- 3,142,463 

mu* 1,4^,338 ^^xr. 1,6%,125 



Hales with Ire* 'Ims the 
<««^i>^Vo« 5f M«h icbcwl 

618,235 

7bt>; wklea and ffaair* vlth less 
ttea the ooa^letlw af Mt^ sthoo. 



Percentage aaie* and rcMJ^ with .rs« 
'has tv> ecapletlriA T ^.td^ «;hAo. 

Mlv* vlth nr s'hco'.- 
year* c'wyl^tetl 

24,045 



^jaalt-a wxth *es« ".har. tfc* 
c^.etlon of M<h schoc. 



687,110 



1.305,545 
42X 



34,238 



Percentage v^^ havi* "an(>lrt*^ $ y^rs ^ir i^ti 
P»rceiit«4» ytio >Mnr» "I .e»-oo 



5.6X 
58.51 



Median tih-^i yrarj -Aj.^'.oi. 

Mrlian achrtoV y-ar» 'jjarl'""!. > 
MrilUA a^hocl /-ar^ »>ji n Mir ;A7,i,a- ' 



12.2 

12.2 
ll.fi 



■1 -^cr 1 aa - f«....>r' -^^.l-jr h*rr^*"* 12,1 



Median srV-o. y*ars ^«v.»^'J, uhl*» f^> ^iju.«i*l-ir 12.3 
*»^«liaft scteo. /»*r4 ..ark 'pna> 'efu.aMon 11.7 

Ntdlan $cttool yar* -ra^..»»"i, f«»a> r,n* banish \"ri*if 11.4 



1970 CENSUS: SEUCTED STATE INCOME A» OCCUfATION INFONHATION 



*^aa fMlly incoae- 

$10,833 


f^an(e>«*tedian family ineant by 
codcresalona: dlstrlcta 

110,132 - $11,552 


Pcrc*ftta«e of 0«ioved Person* by Occupation 


iiJ 

«dte collar w&rfccrs: 52. 7X 
^rrtcr Morkera. 12. 5X 


Rlue collar workers- 34. 2X 
Far» wrkars; ,5X 


.STD s*at<! popilaeioR i:. and U yf«rs of age c^Ioyed fUU tljw in th«> 
laber force 

24.C:5 Hiies 62X Ms^ie.. 38X 



'octnotes 

P^Tpulatt-m 16 years of an< and oid^r rv-t *nroi:*dl In school Mth less than 

r-»pl*tloB of hlfth school. This targer population mJtirer rrpn-aent* rt<ur#s 

frc« mafcers 9 and U. The flc-r» rtrm bo7 ?8 ttleht ad led :o the •ar,f-t 
(x^ruJaMon as pat«^ttal ABC enmllees. 

*'rM* ftffur^ incliules ^hoar sttidents It. years ->r a#te ml tld^r •nrrt.!»J li 

1 s»'«ndary pr<^a«» 

:hls ntwit Includes a -aan nusbt^r T $ful>-n*s "0 yfars nf and oU*r •••tl> 
^Kt^l .••4 In a f^oR4ary • r '#ran. 

*'ThH firire tnct«*de* t.«M tnaatcs at ctty and cotmty tnstttutlona. Am t*o«#a 
are not specified tn the Kaaaachuaetta rffort 



ERIC 
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1Z8 



TARCET f>Ol>UUTION ABE 



^386,501 



MICHIGAN 

SaeCTED STATE IlfWmTION RT ADULT MSIC EDUCATION " SCHOOL YEAH 1970-71 



^ iro popUAtioa 8,875,068 

"•nji bjf «'f7tti»tloo 7 


.*o i-opuutioo 7,823,19^ 

^viM ty ^7ul»tlon 7 


1970 CENSUS: SELECTED POfULATlON INFORMATIOM 


P«rcvBt*«« of totta pc^lkttoo 

i*9Z 


Femle popMUtloa, 527, 589 
Ferc«at««t of tot«l pc:pul*tioo 

SIX 



S>et ana p»r»on» of S;*iil«fa Laiigua^t 

%ifte<e 



•nn'.e 7,8i»3,805 
990,^96 
txiUM 15,9iti* 

.m;;«a«H 5, 598 



6,640 
3,365 
2,121 



Kore«n 
All oiter r»ce» 7,099 
120,687 



1970 census: selected education infokkation 



.^ye«SMi-/-r 5,979,738 


U 

Fdpulktiou i,6 yc*rt wad older vlth 
;ess thu) a hl^b scbool dlplou 

2> 803, 381 2 


:r>-:;iy-«s 1,377,381 


?o;)ul«tloa 1j6-2<» yMrs E»t enrolled 
ia vchool vlth leis thwi the 
;:capIetton of hl«h tcbool: 

215,886 


^ PopulAtteix >C yt\T5 and ::lder vlth last than ^ =«a{)letlc:: of blgb achool. 

2,311,i*78 r 



1970 census: selected education information 
persons 25 years and older 



i*,59^,t*61 

2,203,979 ' ^90,;C2 



with l*5s t*"Ar 

1,076,^415 

tl-^ ^v^^;l-•J r of *'iRh 9-hc<-l 2,170,415 



r-.r''-"\tii4r xai fs&ies wlt^ .ess 



«B&.e£ Willi *ess than the 



1,094,000 



24,460 



2^,310 



5.2: 

52.8: 



nr 



leUv "chic^. yiT' • r-; ..iMor 



Mf-l'.i- .'^(^. :'-a u**.- w^l*- -A.'' rT'i"" ' 



Air 'r.ni-'*" 



12.0 



12,1 
10.2 



Mr lift-, «chr /'ur- 



12.2 
10.9 

"tJll'i'i "*hr<5l j.»nr- Off ."♦"i, ''^^ r. ' ' '•v.lih ••'•f^^si?' 10.7 



ERIC 



% y . 

ABB 'nroUa»p* 18,67' 


Ai-E -deletions- 2,276 


TT] 

fiuaber cf amies enr-il*i 

8,6''6 


^Jl^er c' '(Wufs earoiled 


'ercestAfe 'f Mies ' Ie^i 

46. 


ivrcfisajje of fewile* enrolled 
54: 


iU 






,:udetits by '^Ace 


White 49. 6Z 


jricn'jii 2.8Z 


suck 39. OZ 


.ther 7.0Z 


Aaerlcvi Indian 1.6Z 




Percen**^ AP5 students 


liy Vilected Ethnic Sroups 


Cut«n* 2.4Z 'Mf'ciui w rl:&n 


» 8.3Z i\ierto Rlcans* 1.6Z 


■^i- 12 2Z 

MathwtUil round-off of canpgfa lions wuJeJ ^^'■*P*2Ppi?cen?i Jes? 


Ill 

Av*r««e hours 

ABE anfcership 133 


per ASE s'.ud^rt $120 


21! 

Avtrrft&e «o^*rs K«ab' rshlj 


o«jicte r.reide Le/el 


1 2r»des 1-3 142 r»d*= 1* 


J 135 :.rades 7-8 135 


1970-1971: state correctional institution inforiiation 


22*) 

CorrecSloMl lostltutlc^ 
popiufttlcn, 16 years and 
o.der 


.•,udent5 'arolled In correctional 
Ir&tltution A2S procrMi- 

490 


12,732 


Percentage of total stata ABE 
f nroUaent 2 , 6% 

1 - -- 


1970 census: selected state inco^ie and occupation inforhation 


Medlui fiuoixy IncntK 


Fan^^- -Median fkadly incOM ty 

congressional district* ' 


$11,029 


$7,770 - $13,627 


Percenta«r of BoplCjcd f'*r>us'', b/ Gc^patlon 


White collar workers 44. 9Z 


^hif cellar workers 40. 8Z 


Service vorki. rs 12.8: 


"^ro wcrkprs 1.5Z 


etate i<ipui.atlf>n *l* and 1 yars ' v*" eejnyel ftiU tiae In the 
latkir fore* 


38,039 


4t.-< 69: F««aleai 31Z 



footnotes. 

popttlatl-jn 16 years of v '»M oldT -rir in S'-^.'^o with le«t than Th<" 

coepletlon of :choo.-. TV-ia iir^** ft. j fi'ntfr r'j^rcBent* fixtures 

fro* box ff^fcers and tl. "^(^ n.^jr.^ rrce t. jr r bi1,^M b/- udded tc the tarret 
population as p^.tentlal ASE 'nrc.!-' . 



tk ^rccnrtiir/ ,jr >^rwi. 



^ This fl/vire licl'il"-; s tmi -i 



Pils f i«urf -liM s ni't 111, ' 
Crnrpr, 



i>r still eftroilei ir. 



"'ir- oT af,e and older 'till 
r f-.'ti'ptinn - Dfsitnostlc 
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MINNESOTA 



890,660 



STATE IffSMTKM FOR ADULT M5IC EDUCATION - SCHOOL YEAN 1970-71 



i970 Popttlmtlon- 3,80^,971 
Rank by PopuUtloa* ]9 


-2J i960 PopttUtlon- 3,i|13,86^ 
Puk by popu^Jttloa 


1970 CENWS: lEUECTED N)rUUTION INFONfUTION 


JJ 

Pere«&tH« of total pos«l«ti<» 
^9Z 


JJ 

Fwalt population' ],9<|],3g3 
P«rc«Bt««« of total popolAtlon: 

51Z 


-LI 



wwt.- 3,739,061 
31,567 
ii«u«n 22,369 
^^•ptotM 2, 739 

PTtO— of 



Korvttn* 



1,973 
1,325 
1,050 

All otfT rtcef 1,887 

23,198 



1970 census: selected education infowwtion 



iJ 

PopulAtion 

16 ye«xs ud ov«r 2, 576, 109 


JLi 

{^siAJAtioQ 16 ymr$ ud oldtr vltb 
ltf» than * bl^ school dlplcM' 

l,n7S,532 


11 

lyapuUtlon 

16-24 y«p. SBhm 


u 

PopulAtlco yMTi sot c&rolUd 
lo ichool vlth :»gs tbu tbf 
coapletloa of hJLfh tcltool* 

i|6,595 


_iOJ 

PopuUtloft 20 yeari mm! older with iMi U>»n th* cciqilttlon of blgb ichool 

87'i,009 3/ 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFORMATION 
FENSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



J 

PopuU'lcn 25 y»»ri and oiler 1,990,367 

957,251 FMiiie* 1> 033, 116 



M»le- VI *h less thftn the 
c«r;:e». n hl«h school 

«6,313 

;ot4: TSft.^s «nd fe«D»l^» vlth less 

th»r. thr '.u«p>i;lon of high school 8W,065 



''caAles with .fi; th«n the 
caerc**tlon of hl«h ichool 

^407, 752 



PercrntApfp nilet and feialcs with les« 
th*n 'f"^ cJiTflftion 3f high school 



/»2X 



7>197 



6>9'40 



J 

Percen'^i.^ w'-o ha/^ cn^pl^t^d 5 yijar* cr >is nf 3c'"o'- « 3.3X 
P-r-^n'tt" vr,3 hAvf ctBt-lct**^ "-iigb sc^co, 57, 6X 



, ol je»rs conpietf^d, sta'e ropiiatlor, 12»2 

*«fai«i --'■(n^ ^(►ars ;oaplr».r.i, whl tv 9*.^ pcv>ila*ion 12,1 

Medlv. fi t-or,! ytars coopietcd, black saIp ,<.v»juftt;'cr 12.1 

Medl<i-i o' > /p«rj cott;lft»i, uii'> ii^rwrn of l^vvd-^, ^''ritai^^ 12,3 

Median , V V. /-an ccrp*«t^l, white '-aal* ;,ofii itior 12.3 



^ledlan T-"r>ol yare oo;>t*d, 'naa:" T-rn- 



^tn\izY ^Tita*?*" 12,2 







ABB Biroliiwnt: 3,256 


ABE C(m»l<tiona 1,157 


iU 


Ife 1 


tiUHber of aalc* enrolled 


of f«alti enrolled* 


i, / U3 


1 


Perc«ata(e of aalts enrolled 


Perceotate of fMAlea aBrollad* 


52X 


18X 


iU 




Perccotace of ABC 


student! by Baca 


White: 78. OX 


Otrleotal 1,5 


BUck 11. 6X 


Othtr 3.7X 


African Indian- 5.2X 








Ptrcentace of ABE Studeoti hjt_Sal*ct«d Ethnic Groups 


CUb«na: ,11 Mixican AMrictaa 1.7X FUarto MCMi*. ,1X 


WEAL. 1,9X 




iU 


i6J 


AverMc bourt 


Expmditxtre 


ABC aeabcrihip* 128 


per A£i£ student* |120 






Average Hours Heater ■ alp 


to Complete Grade Uvel 


Gradei 1-3* 201 Cradei U-6' 151 Grad«* 7-8: 106 



1970-1971: state correctional institution infonmation 



7ir 

Corraetiooal iostitvition 
popilation^ 16 years and 
older* 

2,032 V 


iu ■ ■ ■ 

students i>nrolled lo correction] 
institution ABE procrta- 

117 

Percentage of total state ASK 
coroUaent! Z|,5X 


_ 1970 census: selected state incopie and occupation intomation 


Msdlan f^ly Iqoom* 

$9,928 


liaACe*-Nidlaii fudly laeoM by 
coBsressiooal districts: 

$7,089 - $13,218 


Percefitac* of Aqplpytd 


Persona by Oeeuoatica 


,^„| 

White collar workers* t|8.SX 
Senrlee Mrkers: 13, MX 


Blue collar vorkw«: jQ.SX 
P^izB vortcrs; 7^ iJ 


J ^ 

1970 state population Ik and 15 years of ace SBploycd ftOl tlM Ift the 
labor force; 

21.616 NLies 62X «^... 38X 



Footnotes • 

1 / 

' Populaticsn 16 years of a<e and older not *nroll«d in school with less than the 
co»plftion cf high school, TTils target population miebcr represents figures 
frcei box ounbers 9 «ad 11,^ TJtc figure fron box 28 atcht be added to the target 
por«l*tion as potential ABE enrollees. 

2/ 

nils figure includes those students 16 yeari of «ce and older rtiU enroUed in 
a secondary procraa, 

^''ihls figure includes a smII nuab-r of itudents 20 years nf a^c and older still 
enrolled in a lecondary prograa. 
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MISSISSIPPI 



SaJBCnO smif HffUMWTKM for mult MSIC OUMTIQN - ICHOOC YIAA 1)70-71 



IT 


FopttUtioa- 2,216,850 


-2-1 I960 PopulAUoo. 2/178/1*11 




»4Bk by PitjmUUoo 29 


Ktail ty PojnkUtlon' 29 


1970 census: SELECTEO WUUTIOM IttFORMTION 


JJ 


MIt pO|NU*tlM. 1,07*1/170 


JJ 

r*Mj« papiUitloo- Llii2/680 




PtK«BUt* or t«tftl poyiLUUw 


ftretaUct of t«UI fopvOatloo: 

52T,. 


11 


lUct MA fTmmM of toudak Uqaim 


^. 




-Mtf 1,39^,817 


QkiMM. L253 




Buek 815/630 


niipioo 292 




3,731 


XMTMn 180 






All otter rtc«a 531 




FtrMttt of IfeMiifet Ummam: R.lft? 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFOMATION 



l6 yMrt MA ov«r- l,«|66/697 


FspulAtloc 16 yMTt Mid older vlth 
Itu Uhui ft hl«b ■«beol dlploB* 

853/105 2/ 


I6.2l» yMr< 35h30^ 


JJ 

PopulAtlon Ut.Zk ruXM not tturolltd 
In tchool mth lata ttea t:x 
eoBpI«tloa of hKb icbool: 

8S/(t25 


ill 

PopuUtloo 20 /Mr* «a4 older vlth U)*a tht eeH|il«tloo of bl|}> tehocl 

713/326 3/ 



AU teroUMttf. 13/902 


Att CaipiatlflM: M51 


RMxir of Mls« toroUcd 


MA 

NUribtr of fMftlaa aaroUaat 


(1 OQQ 

f/UJJ 


9/803 


r«rewt««« of raroUed. 


Pwretata^p of fwilia «rttIUd: 


29Z 


711 


ill 

P»r««it^ of Alt 


MuAittta by 


vhitf 33. 5X 


Orlairt*!: 01 


■iMk- 66.11 


OUmt: ,1X 


AMrloM IndlM. .,31 




rwc«atM« of ABI ttuAMtt by i*l«ct«d tttele QrMit 




a: OX fMrto Mmm) OX 


TOtAL: OX 




ill 

Avtrtfa hcara 
AtXM^wAlp: 130 


par Alt atttiaat; 1/9 


Av«rM« Koura NaaMrahlG 


to Cqwlata Crada Uval 


Gnidaa 1-3: 190 OnAta 1^.6: I*l7 GrUaa T-S: 121 


1970-1971: state correctional institution intonnation 


2g r 

OorrMtloMl lastltutlon 
popuJatloa, iB yaora tad 
oldar: 


ttMiairta aaroliad la aemetlMal 
ipatlttttloB AK pt«sra»; 

0 


1/952 V 


raraaata«a cT tot«l atata AMI 
awaUaaati 0| 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFORMATION 





Po^MUUcB 25 yaava and oldar: 1/111/789 




>telaa 516/297 


F^-Oaa' 595/*l92 




mi*9 vlth ttea tte 
cc^latloa of hl(h adtool* 


FMlaa vlth Itaa ttes tte 
coapUtloo of hl|h achool' 




308/100 


308.098 




Total MaOaa ud fatelaa vlth laaa 
ttea tte ooa^latloo of hlfta achool 


656/198 




Ptrc*at«ca aaaa *ad fa^laa vlth itia 
ttea tte co^latloa of hi«h acteol: 


59X 




mi^t vlth no achool 
ycATi eoa^ilatad* 


Feaalaa •^th no achool 
yaara eoapltttd 




17/366 


12/785 


iu 


Percaotaca who teva ccapXatad $ y«ara or itaa of •etaool 16> 5X 
Pcrc^Dtac* «t>o tevt eoaf.««t«d Mg)) school '4l.uS 



in 



Mellaa achool y?«ra coiplatad, atata pornUatlon 10,6 

Mtdlftn achool ycarc :ca9latad, Mhlta aala popuXatloni 12,1 

Madiaa scbcjl yaara eoaplctad, black M^e population 6i5 

Median achool yaara ce^platad, aale paraooa of Spaaich harlta^a- 12 1 7 

Meiian aehoel yaara ecaplatad, whit* f«aala popuiatloaj 12,1 

Hf"li*A ichool year a coiplatad, black ffliKle popuiatloe, 8.1 

Hrdlaa achool yeara coqplttad, f«ala paraoaa of Spaalfh hertta«a 12,4 



1970 CENSUS; SEUCTED CTATE INCOWE AND OCCUPATION INFONWATION 



JJ 

Nadlaa ftelly loaoM: 
16/068 


zj ■ 

tntt MaMte f^ly 1mm by 
BMigMaalaMl AlttHtta: 

$5/520 - $6/802 


Pareaitafli of ^l«grad Fara«M by Q*««Mti.M 


NUta eelltf varkara. 38. 6X 
Samet worktra: 13i9X 


m 

Slwa ceUtf irattera: (|1.1X 
rw« vorfcarat 5,4X 


ISTO atata poyulatlao Ik and 19 yaara of a«a m^XofA (WU tlaa U th* 

labor forea. 

5/751 MJaa- 72X FMaa: 28X 



rootttotaa- 

^^rti^ilatiaa 16 yaara of afa and eidar net aarollad im aakoal with laaa tte« tte 
eoaviatloB of hl^ achool . Ihia tarcat pofMlatlsA mafeor rapraaanta fl««ir«a 
frcH b«c oMAara 9 ted 11, Ite flcura fy«i boa 26 ali^t te addad to tte tarftt 

popiilatlo" a^ potastlal Alt aarolltea* 

~' Ttda flfura lacludta tteaa atudanta i6 yaara of aca aad oXdar atiU aaroUad ia 
a aaeoodary procraa. 

^^Tbla ficura iacludta a aaill nui^ar of atuAtata 20 yaara of agt aad oldar atill 
•nrollad la a aaeoadary pro(raa« 

^'ihla f igura doaa not inclwd* paPwlatloaa ac cte CelM^la and Oaklay Tralalaa 
Schoola . 
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MISSOURI 



TAMET WUUTION AU | L<t<»6.397 | ^ 



MKTis mvt immtim n» adult msic oucATtON - scnool vear 1970-71 



IT 


lym pvyoiAttw: «|,676,<I95 


-SJ .960 ?or«i*tla.: (|,319,813 




«iok \j rtvttUuoD* 13 


I^vtk by PopulAtloe 13 


1970 ceitus: seucto POfutATion infommtion 




yop«i*u«: 2,255,271 


PMftIo forOAUoa: 2,^21,22^1 




t9nmtK9m of taul i<ofiiUuon: 


NrcMtH* of tot%l poimlatloo: 

521 


iJ 








ifciwr *i,ia2,762 


cumm. 2,491 




u*«k <I79,363 


nupia©. 1,507 




lutMt <|,895 


Xor«M: 835 




Jiiwmm: 2,183 


AU otter fC9»: 2,459 




KrnM of T>Mn»yt (lA.Alin 



1970 CCMUi: SIUCTCO ESUCATIOM t»OIIHATtOft 



•J 

16 yMTK ui4 ov»r- 3,295,492 


l«tt thaa • hlib ■«bool ttplM; 

1,641,045 2/ 


FofnuAtlOB 

l6-2l»]rMro: 689,836 


iJ 

hsrpiiUtlQa I6>2i» ytOM aot mtoHoA 
In ■ebool vitk Itii thM tbt 
eoaplttle* of kUh «^oel; 

114,012 


rofttlntlai 20 rw olter with l«tt tboo tfat oti^lttloa of Mi0i ■ehool > 

1,402,058 3/ 



AH BtfoUMit: lh549 


AIM C(i4>lttlocu: 2,285 




liiifttr of MLlta enroUt<l. 


nwilHr of f«Ha«s cwoUtd 




5,058 


6,491 




Fwrcvotoft of Mlta taroUod 

44Z 


r«rc«at«t* of fviftlti «agroUt4 

56X 


PerctnUcc of Mst 3tu4Mita ^ Raet 




Whit.. 61.21 


ori««Ui. 2. OX 




35. 9X 






AMilcM XoAIm: ,2X 






m 

tnrcnXMfp of ABK Studteta by S«l*et*4 Cthaie Qrows 




CtobwM: ,6X NixlcM Aan-lcf "M* ,7X hMrto Moww: 


.IX 


TcaL. 1.4X 






iil 

AU Mlwrflllp: 161 


dpVBdltWO 

per A» itttdt&t. $90 


A**ru[« Hmru Moatitrshlp tJ? CcKS>Mt« Gnte Uv«l 




Cr»4ti 1-3; 201 Grttet ^:ll|5 (>4dtc ''•6: 


137 



1970-1971: stats COftMCTIONAL INSTITUTIOM INPOKKATKM 

T2ir 



OwrwtloMl iMtlcntlon 
popiLlatloa, 16 yttu tad 
olter- 

5,373 V 



<<r;iltAta tcrollcd In corrvetlonal 
Inctltutfoo An prorrM! 

496 

PorCttta^ of tot&l aUto AlU 
•aroUMMti H,SX 



1970 census: selected EfiUCATtON INFOHMTION 
PMSOWS 25 YEARS AMP OLDEH 



fopttlKtioo 2? ymtB Md oldtr 


2,602,279 




1,212,083 


1,390,196 




with leas thftn the 
ecn^ltttoD of hich ■cfaocl 


><Mlta with !«■■ thiA tht 

eotplttloa of high aehool. 




623,715 


708,670 




Tbtol mklMM tA reml*M with Itan 

ilMS tte ooivlatloo of hlfth ■ehool 1,332, ^8S 




r»re«nUc* MJa* tnd ftMlc with 

thM th* c»<>lttloo of hltfi ■ehool: SIX 




l^ta with no ■ehool 
jtmxB ecnplttcd: 


F*mJei with no aehooi 
y^ATs <<ccp]cted* 




12,616 


11,670 




JLI 


S yaars or ^.eaa acfcool 6.2X 




?ereent«4p who have cc«rle»*4 »^i«h i-hoo: 48. 8X 




Mdltn ■chool ye^rs ccai(!#te4 


' st«t« ;opul*tion 


11.7 


Hedlta aehool y«trs coap^^reJ 


white »*> poji-iUtlon 


12.0 




tlAcli suae population 


9.7 


«4»di»n schorl COB? 


■sle persona of SpaiUsh herltA^e* 


12.3 


NtdlM Achooi ywM ca*p«tt«dl 


white feaftle pCK^^^'.lon 


12 0 


NtliKfl «ehovl capl.ted, 


*^^%clt. r««ft.e poF'j-*nyn' 


10.3 


^dlM aehool yetrs raaplet«d, 


fcB&ie i«rsc«s c' >;Anl>h ^^ritM*' 


12.1 



Madlw ftiilly InoMt. 

18,908 


luac*.«HBdUa ft^ly Iamm W 
eoa^rtaaloMl dlatrleta* 

$6,832 - $12,597 


Ptrc«st«ca of ]li^ley«d Hraont ^ OceuMtloo 


IOdt« eolUr vorkora: 46. 9X 
Fervlea VM'kora: 12.8* 


kla* ooUat wottera: 35. 7X 
futtwcrtora: 4.6X 


1970 atftt« populftUon lit «ad 15 yttfa of aaplojal ftOa tlM in tbt 
Iftter fbre«: 

16,92S lUM- 65X tei«« 35X 



roouiot««. 

^^PopulAtiOD i$ y«u-« of ud oldor not enrolled In acltoo: with laa* thui th' 
ecaplctloa of blch school. IMa twcftt populAtlos n^fr r«pr*aailta flfurca 
trm box miatera 9 ud 11. Tht ficur* frm tax 36 aii^t be dddod u tbr target 
population aa potostlal AB «nroll«ta. 

2/ 

This fl^ura Includca thoae studanr* 1^ ytara of t<« and older atlll enrolled in 
^ aeeoadary pro«raa. 

^^thla flsure Includes a aMll mattr of atud«nt« 20 yeara of ac« ar,a older atlJl 
earollad in a aacoodaiy prograa, 

addition to seven at«te correctional inatltutlona, the figure Includes the 
county and city of St Louis and Kansas City. 
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MONTANA 



mum mn tmmwim ftm adult msic mxAtw * school vim 1970*71 



-iJ 1970 MyftUttoa: 69M/<l09 


-Li 496ort^u<«. 67*1,762 

Hmk Tognlmticm- ^2 


1970 CINWS: SCUCTE8 fOlHfUTlON IPtFOHMTlON 


U 

50Z 


PtrewiUtt of tcUl yoiwOAtloa' 
SOI 



^ Htt »i 



UMk- L873 
xnAiM 26,09<) 
622 



ooMM- 233 

ftxipiio, 2J8 

iM., 132 

Ul otter Mc**: 273 



1970 CIIISVS: StUCTCO UWCATtON tNTOMUTION 



LI 

:6 yMTt ul »««r 471/050 


2J 

^»piLlAtlo« JJb y9*r$ maA olter with 
tkM ft ai«h •dh»ol dlplsM, 

196,804 2/ 


jn " 

16.2U y^,. 106,2W 


in tekool with lM« ttea U« 
€«i^tloa of hUk Kteol: 

12,495 


N^OaUm 20 aM alter vlth It** timn tbm ot^Utltm of feUk KtooXi 
156,457 3/ 



AU tanllMBt: L094 


ABC C(a«>l«tlO(V*: 513 




r wmX*t onroUtd' 


IftmbwT of foakl** *07oU*4 




489 


605 






r«rceoM«* of r«Ml«« oaroUid 




45Z 


55X 


iU 


P«rc«&t«C« of AM Sttttentt by 


Vhltti 




Orieatal 










X0«lwi' 




It U cQtlnst sut* U«f to clcsslfy students tMs «•> 100S uncUsslfltd. 


Ml 


Mrc«»tM« of AM SttMMwtt by S*l«et«d Gt&alc Group* 


Cukoiu: 


Mixlew AMrlcMu: Puorto RleiAf: 

rcnw,. 

St4t« Uw fortlds r^rtlnf on en tthnfc basis. 


iil 

AU Mfe 


biuri 

«tm» 149 


201 

drrwrndltvur* 

r ' ASt ituda&t . $119 




Av«r««« Kourc Ht«b«r<hls to SOMtl«tr Cr«te htvl 


Gnte* 1-3* Cf%te* >i>^> Or«^c 7-6- 

Not Ay«n«61«. Net Avcllcblt. Not Ava1U61« 



197&-1971: STATF CORHCTIONAL iNSTimiOM INTONMATION 







OerrvetloMi 1^ 'Ittttloa 


9t«>4«nta «Qroll*d la oorrtetloMl 


y«fiUAtlo«, 16 jTMJrt Mid 


liutltutloa AJiC pro«rMi; 


olter-, 


150 


310 V 


Hre«At«<0 of totAl ttot* All 


•wroUMt: 13. 7Z 



1970 CtNMS: SELICTCO COUCATIOM INFOWMTION 

Ptnion% 25 vtAM Aia ounn __ 



FoyiUAUoB 25 yMr* ud oldor; 364/ 50d 

•^10* 180,092 



184,416 



vlth ittt ti»a tht 

coi^ivtioa of hldih tefaooi- 

79,952 

Total and faMlaa vlth l«a« 

tkaa tb« ooaf UtiOM of hl«h achool 



Nrc«iitii«« ml»» aad fwaiaa vlth 
thaa tb« cca^tloe >.T U<h tobool 



ftMl** with i«ai thaa tha 
eoaplatioo of high c^iool' 



68,807 



mi*a vlth (10 adkool 
y«art oo^piatadt 

1,554 



148,759 
411 



r«Haa« vlth ao •ehool 
ytrt ooa^latad- 



1,249 



NreaBta«a «ho bav* c<aipl«t«d $ yaara or loM of aehool- 3»8X 
^•rc««b4«* who r»*t coaplatad hith •ehool- 59 •2Z 



nr 



NidiaA school y«Ar» e<B(lttcd» itata peculation 12^2 

MMiaa tcheol yotf* ec«plet*d| Mdt* Mlc population*. 12,2 

Nidl«a achool year* coaplstrd, black Ml* population- 12.3 

Ntiito school ytm c<atpl*t*d, aal* paraoas of Spanish heritage- 11.4 

Midlaa adkool yc«ra ewplatad, vhlta fesala population 12.4 

Ntdlar. sdtkooi years ec^plctad, black f«a»le population 12.2 

Nadian *eh(Ml yaars oo^atad, f«wa* persons of dpanlah heritage 12.0 



3 — 

Htdlaa fwily inooM. 
S8,510 


31 " - ■ 

Kaaca->IMia« ttedly laocM by 
coHraaaionaa diatrleta- 

$8,436 - $8,576 


Nreaata«o of twiograd Paraons by Ocn«ntlcn 


JbJ 

Whit* collar Morfcarst 45.31 
tarvle* vorkrr*. 14. 7Z 


izJ 

•laa collar verttara- 28. 4Z 
fm vorkara: ll,iX 


1970 «ut« population Ik aad 1^ yaars of a«« ai^loyvd tkU tlat Ic ttM 
lAhor fore*! 

5,734 luas- 64Z rmmuti %% 



Pootaotas: 

^^Fopoiation Ifi yaars of a** aod oldar not aorollad la aokool vlth Issa than the 
ee^latien of hUh achool. TMa tartot popuUtloa mahar r^vrtmnt* flguras 
from box ouafc^ra 9 ««d 11. Tha flctf« ttm box 36 sight »e adted to th« tarcat 
population as potactlal ABC caroUaaa. 

2/, 

a I 

^^!hia flfura Includes a «all nuaib^r of students ^ ytars of a^a and older stiil 
earollad ia a Mcoedary procraa. 

4/ 

Thi* fifur* dofS not incluit tha PiM Hills School or th* Hountain Viaw School. 



Rds fl(r<r« includes thoae studen'.r 1^ yaars of aga and older still arrsllc 
a secondary pro^raa. 



ERIC 



127 



113 



NEBRASKA 



4WtT f.*VUTlO« Ate r 



MUCUS STKTt HfrWWTtOR fOJLl MSIC OUMTNM ^ tCNOOL VCM 1970-71 
(FCOCIIM. STATE WtAUT WOftMW; P.L. 91-230) 



3T 








by rcpuittioM 55 




l^'^a-MS: SlLECTiO fO^UUTION iNPOHHATtOM 




mi* popuiatioft- 723.926 


F«Mlc |K>pulatiOB: 758,486 




Ptrc«at«c« of total po;;<ulAtloQ 


{>erv.vMta«« of totai pojAUatlon 

51X 


U 


RAc« Mi4 Mracaa of 9XAnl«'« Lascuag 


• 




«»lte 1,^*32,063 






Si*«i* «*0.183 






IwUaa 6^690 


Kortan 339 




:rr«Ma» 1,386 


AH other race* 776 




Ptrm , of Spaotsb Umv^« 2LDfi'^ 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EfiUCATtOM INFONftATtOfl 



g 

Forulatioii 

lt> yws ana ■>*.r I,053,S38 


iJ ■ — 

Popalatloo lb ytari aad olter with 
Ifsn than « hlfh leboo: Alploaa 

419,212 - 


Klpblatlon 

:b.?l* y-ar, 226,812 


PcpulatlcB I6<?4 yaart aot csroUcd 
if! school 'rttb icgt than the 
ccaplctlon of hlitb *-kool. 

21,8ti2 


Population Jo yeari and cli*r with Icii than the '^Ictico of hif^ tchooi 

3«*1,782 3 



IV 1 


hit BtfoUmnt 3,858 


AJX CoavtlttlcM' 766 


JU 


Iteter of aalei mroUca 


Nuater of fwalci aaroUcd 




L534 


2,304 




INtrcaatacc cf ■*!«< vnroUcd 

401 


rtrc«ntacr of f«aalt» nroHtd 

60X 


i!J 


FvrccBtaA* of ARC StuAaati by Kac* 




49. OX 


OrlcoUl 2.3X 




Bua- 24. 8X 


other 16. 6X 




AMrlcan Indian 7.5X 






rircanta^ of AM St^tcsti by S»Wt«4 Etlkalc Cr«tp» 




CUkaiu. I.IX Mexican AMricaAs' 12i8X ?u«rtc Kleani* .5X 




T.-yi: 14. 3X 






Avrrafc bmrs 

ABI worship 113 


e>tp«i»iUtur* 

p«r AKE itudtnt S/1 




Avcrae* Kouri M«pt«rahlp 


to Ca«t>I«t« Crad« Level 




'Jt«<1*» 1-3 382 >:r»4»i 533 ZmUn 7-«: 256 


1970-1971: STATE COflMCTtONAL INSTITUTION INTOMMATION 




Oorr«etlofial tustltutlon 
['CfUlttloB, it yMri and 
cilltr 


Studaot* enruUed In ecmetlonal 
InttltuticB ABC procraA. 

123 




1,261 V 


Htrevntaf* of total sUta Att 
tnronmat: 3,2X 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION iNfORNATlON 
PEMONS 25 YEAtIS AND OtPEtt 



Populatloe PS yeari «a<1 rller 


80^,623 




*i*« 382,193 


f.»a.. «1,^<3C 




Mk1«s »rl*vh ir55 than th*^ 
cuaip,et:>o of hl«h ■cbool- 


^«aales with >ts than th* 
cca^lrtloa of blch KCbool' 




167,705 


160,068 




than tv ojitplp'l.yn of hl«h school 327,773 




Krc*nt««{i> Ml«s »nd fwa^c^ .ith .csi 

»f*n th.» c«(leMcn "-f hl«^ school 41X 




%>s wl**- n s;i>col 

2,995 


^^jMles vlth no school 
years (OBplc'td 

2,777 






*! /tars or l^aa of •c'^ccl 3.^X 






t-lAh a^'hool 59. 3X 




33 ■ " " ■ 

Mi'ilvi fro ^>n\.ts ;upp.»*«»i 


Stat* ''.puia'lor 


12.2 


Meilin . ri^r? c«r>**l 


«tilt<r -*ie popjia*,i»^ 


12.2 


MrlitA s Y>.cl /**rs '>J»p>te4 




10.8 


^dls-n ^" y'ftr" t.oBi'' .."t.^*^ 


aa.» p«ri^&3 0^ Spanish ^erl'&^e' 


10.8 


*<eli«n ,<-hi<.» v»»rs coBj-iet^d 


¥hl',> po,ju.atlor 


12.3 


Vdlar. --^0'>* y»*r< 


* .&<.k ''Ml* po^ru^ation 


11.4 


•^diit. 3 hc>ol ("ars. ''CBF**-*tfd 


r-na:* arsons ■).'' 3r«alsh t'Tlta^* 


11.3 



ERIC 



1970 CENtUS» SELECTED STATE IWCOWE ANP QCCUTATION IMFONHATIOH 



N»«laa fHiily inecM- 
18,562 


jm — 

coBfrvs'lonal dlstrlett: 

$7,549 - 110,165 


r*rc«&t«ca of telortd 




UhlU e^Uar Vw^leri- 44. 4X 
Sarvlet workart 14. 2X 


OcctttatloB 
llttt collar workart; 28. 4X 
runvortora' 15. OX 


iLI 

19^0 tUtt population li< aiul 13 ycari of «apIoy«l fUlJ tlse in th* 
I^r force- 

9.988 Malt. 63X p^itt: 37X 



Populatlco l£ yeara of ««i> and oldar not enrolled in ichoo; with loM than th« 
cmpletlon of hi^ school, "^ilt tarc«t population nuaber repr-ianta riiptf^s 
frm box Du^en 9 »d H. 7^ tiffiTt trm box 2S alcht be adted to the tarf;e' 
po^Oation aa potantial AJiX enroUaat. 

^^Itila figure Includes tho*« atudratc l6 yeari af a<« aad older itiU enro.-M i- 
» Meoadary procrMt, 

^"Oiia fl«urc Include* * •nail iwaib'r of atadi-nta 20 yeari a«e aAd older ■♦1- 
ft&rolled in a secoodary >roeru. 

Thla figure inelu>lra 'i74 ttiaates 4t tho Oou|Ua County C lurthousc, OmI,* 



128 

134 



NEVADA 



TAMCT K)l^;uTt(W Ati 



I 103.359 



wjctm %wn wamTiOM rat mult msK bhmtkm - khool yim 197(K71 
(f tOElUL ITATf WWIT wwtMH; P.L. 91-250) 





,960 ropvOAtioa. 285/278 

K«Bk ^ ^a]Ml«tlo•> 50 


1970 coitus: SELECTtd WUUTlON INfOWWTIM 


SIX 


Hrc««U«« of toUl ^yiOAtiM' 

^i9X 



Whlu: <«<I.8S0 

ii*ck 27,579 
iMi- 7,329 

P»rtcM of aWMfcirt Uiicif^— 



CIOMM 915 

niipi&e 1/0/0 

Xonw 230 
All ctter rttcc«- 739 

27.1<l2 



1970 CEMtUi: ULCCTIO EOUCATtOfI INFOWMTtOH 



10 yMu-f •n4 iv^r 335*551 


fBrpuUtloft It ywi Mr! •Idtf vlth 

122*202 2/ 


16-24 yvftTf. C9/930 


PopUAtlOM 16-24 ycari Mt nrollvd 
la ichool vlU tUk tht 
coiputioa or hlfk wbeol* 

1M39 


^orul*tio■ 20 yMTt ft&4 ol««r «lth !•«■ Umb the covXttlc* of ki^ ttheol 

99*^*18 3/ 





ABI broUatiit ' h39t} 


Air Cai^>lttian«; 256 




MMlfecr of tnroiled 


i««fe«r of r«Mi«i teroUtd 






7<l0 




Hre«ftt4i#t of a»U« enrol i«d 






47X 


53X 




PtrccatMw of ARE StwAcntc by fi»c« 




-Mf. 58 9X 


on*at%i 6. ox 




Buck: 13. 6X 


other 38. 5X 




AmrieMi idAIm' 3.0* 






fire*nt«c» of ARC stuAcntc 


by Stl^ewd Ctkaic Groups 




3.3X MtxlCM AMFlCftMl 31. OX fMCrto ftlCftftS* H,2X 




TCTAI- 58. 5X 






AT«r««« IMMTS 

AU Mfl&«r«hip. 13 


go 1 

ptr AM itudeM. $106 




AwraA* Kauri MabvrsMf 


to ZoK^ltt* Cr«d« L«/cl 




Crmd«s 1-j' 83 Jr«tes 1()5 :.rftd«c '^•6 89 


1970-1971: state correctional INSTITUTIOM INFOMATION 




CDrrvetlowl iftititution 
older' 


111 

StudMta tnrolltd la ecrr*ctionK: 
inatitutloa A>r pr««rtB' 

68 




66*1 V 


Ptr<:«nue* or toui sut* am: 



1970 CEKSUS: SELECTED EOUUTIOM tftfOMATIOM 
PERSONS 25 VURS ANO OLDER 



1970 CtHSUS: SEUCTEP state IMCOHE mo OCCWATIOil iWfOilWATlOW 



pgipulattoa xMXi aad old*f 26S*(%9 


mi; M5*016 


ra^.a 130*073 


Nftl«s I'^'.t Ui» ttes ttkt 
canf'«ti«n or Mih acbool' 


F<aal«a vlth Uas tKta tht 
eo^piatloB or M|h czaool 




^rt,303 


tbaa the oc«pl«tioA or blgh school 


92*220 


P«retnU«t aalsa Md r«aJ*a vlth i 
than th' cfiiiplstloa or tigh achool 


eaa 

35X 


mie* vltb no aeho«l 
yaara collated* 


r«a»J«« vlth achool 
years ccaplttad 


325 


746 



NrctntM« «^ coaplated 5 yaars or &f acddoI 2.8X 
Pvreentvv who have ?c«|>leted hl«h school 65i2X 



3ir 



NtdliK scb^'-.* year* coBvle*,"!, state population 12.4 

Median school years ^cNpieted, white aale population 12 • 4 

Median school years cc^t-ieted, blacA Mle peculation 10.7 

««edla« school yeara coa^pieted, sale parsoaa or Spanish heritage 12.1 

nrdlan school yeara eo^>i.eted» vhlta reaala population 12.4 

Median school years c<a^leted« biack f«Mle populatioe 10.7 

Middan school yeara c^leted, resale persoCs cf Spanish berlta«e 12.0 



MadltA fMdly Iimom: 

t 10* 687 


20 — 

Raaeaf •Mtdtaji faaily 1>c»s bv 
co(v«s«lQMl districts. 
Not dfwfdcd Into Con^rcsslonsl districts 


^sre««t«st cr avlcved p«rft_:: hv OctMpatlon 


WhlU collar wMtersi 47. IX 
tanrie* «crfc«rs. 24. 7X 


IDm collar workers 26. 3X 
ram workars: \.SX 


19^0 Mtate population 14 aad I'i yaars of Mje «Bploy*i fkiU tlae in t^e 
labor force' 

2*490 t^aa- 69X F^last 312 



PopolatloM 16 yaftTa of af« and oldsr not <>nroUed in achool with l^as than t^^ 
collation or hl«h s^-ol. Thia tarctt popiUatioa tnaiher represents 'i0\irt- 
frm b(K ■■km 9 aad Ifit rl«ttrt tt^ box 28 al^t be added to Uw tarft 
popalatioa as poUatlal am earoUaas. 



'Ala njpira lacludss tlhoaa studaata 16 ywars or a<e aad older stiU en^'^. ed ir. 
a s«eeadary procra*. 



^'Ihls fl<ur« IfielttAsa a «all aunttr or students ^0 years or ac^ and i It 
enroilad In a se««ndMy ^ro^raa. 



Ihis flkura re^rasaats the inutes a» the etate'e three prisons 




129 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



TAMCT K^UTION AM 



187,051 



'3- 



«KT8> SIATE HfOMTtON NR MULT MSK IBIMTNN - SCHOOL TUM 1970-71 

(FtccwM. sun wwiT fwowAn: P.L. 91-2%) 



IT 


. JTO prpui^ttcn- 737,681 


:»>o Hopuiutioc 606*921 




by "-,<U.*tJoB ^2 




1970 cnm: skuctec fOfuuTKw iN^oumTiofi 


U 


mi.* popuution 360#653 


rwik.* lotuutioo 377,028 




P<fixeftta#« of. sitil popvUtlon. 


5i: 


If 


H«c« «a4 i^raAns of Un£U«j 






^itf 755,818 


*hla«s« 315 




2,573 


iiifipo 186 




rMiim 277 








AU ot»i«r r«c«i 185 




P«r«ont of i»ftl4h Langu*,^* 7f^] 



1970 CtNSUt: SltCCTES EDUCATIOM tMF(Mr.«TIOM 



:t y«tf e Mi 509, 150 


>^pu^tio« :t y««T« u4 olter with 
>ii thM ft hl4ch iChoT'l Alp 1cm 

216,299. 


aj — ■ — 


JLI 

f»>r*il»tlc» 16-?U y»»r» ftot •nfoU*<l 
la school with thui th* 
ecH(>l*tlon of hlch fcbuol' 

18,5^2 


.'.puUttoa .G yrurs «n<t li«r wl'>. l««s than th« cflsplftloa o; tu«^ jchoc. 

180,550 



A* I E»iroii«ent • 1,676 


Kbt ''■q>:rtlona: 267 


3j - - ' 


A\ 1 


796 


893 




F^rc«at«(t of r«Ml«s attolUi 


m 


551 


A J 


Alt*. 9$,ox 


Orl«a-^j' 1,9X 






AArrlcM In4lkn ,1{ 




Perc^nt^ of A»T &ttt4«i>ts 




v^tUnt 1.2Z V ie«n AMrlcM 


jt ,'6% hMrtc utoMu. l.OX 


-CAI- 5.0t 




Av«r»c* hauri 

Al^£ awRfe«r*hlr $9 


ill 

tirp«jt4itur* 
P*r AKt ittti)«nt: 




to .'ovJct* r^r%U Uwl 


-T^i^i 1-3' 250 ^r*4e^ 200 C.r«4«8 7-6 125 


1970-1971: statc cwitCTio 


HAL INST! TUT lOH INrMNATlOM 


rr\ ' 

'iOT««tlo«il Instltu^t-jn 
nrpttl&tlon* It yHtrs ttA 


iu ■ - 

StiUcllt* WCUW tA «C<T*CtlOI«l 

Institution AU jmtrm. 

m 


275 V/ 


^rcMlM* of UUX ttftU AK 

♦ttroll—Bitt ^2 



1970 CCNtUS: SCUCTCD CDUCATIM tNfOKMATtOM 





• 597,681 




188,1^2 


v«*i,t 209, 55Q 




idth less tten th* 
e<iipI«tloo 'f hUh i;hool 

82,964 


•«iMAes With .*sj than th* 
?f«ri*tlor hl«h •c»*tiol 

85,745 




7bt«i and f<mirs with 
thut th* oaif^l*tl(.n of higt. s 


168,709 




Perc«nt«4* mitt uui tm^l^t 


with itSt 




tfclei With no f<ihco; 

f«Ts co^:*t*i. 

1,765 


2,007 






' years rr ie«« ' s •'•^^c : 3.MX 






-.ft' « 57. 6X 








12.2 


«ielian »<:^,x: i-4rb ;ot« i 


-4k.- <-j'j.« r. 


12.? 


Medlar ^"^c■^,l y-nr' fmul"' 1 




12.5 


*4*dlu) "cho 1 ^-sr* 


mm.- per'cr^ t' »erl*.a<<« 


12.7 


MedlM $chc« . yo«rA ccv^.et*: 


wbl«* j'-.pu.atlcr 


12.2 


He(i;«n school ycnr« c^mj i*-'*"! 




12.5 


'VllM s<:hool y-Ars cqb;,!'**^! 




12.4 



1970 cmw%: siucTtp state i»com amp occufATioit inpomation 



-ST" 1 

M*(Um fHKlly tncQM- 
19,682 


K«B(*-.Mt4lM ftally Uc«M by 
roQcr*ccl«Ml 4i<triet«' 

$9,651 - $9,736 


F«r':«nt«ct of 0«tloy«4 rerccns by Cceuuatloi 


Vhlt* ?oli4r wortcrt- 44. 6X 
>rvlc* workcri 12. IX 


Blue coUar worker*' 42ilX 
* vomri' 1,21 


.yo Jtate iKipuifttlca ii* Htid 1' y««rt of ««• «^3lcy«4 ftiU tlM In th* 
labor forc* 

1, 182 '«!•■' 641 r>.2...i 3SZ 



Tootnol*r 

" IV>ful*tl^ l£i yevs of tjvi cii^r net *>ajN)U#.4 In »chnol with th«n th*" 

cjB^letlofj of hli!h schrol. -y,n ttrc«t pcpui«ti(.n nj|fc*r r*pr**eBt* fl«ur«s 
frcft bo> nuit^r^ aM U, flfure fir<ai bo* .^8 Aa«^t b* ft<3(W4 to th* tar»*t 

p<^r«l»*10B as y*,t*r.tlft: Api. ffir<-i:o*8, 

Mc flgur* Inf^lttd** 'he studenn y years >f •#« and c.Vr atl.l enroiAcd Ir, 
a j*>cnd*ry ;rcj4(r«B. 

^ "Mi figure Iri-lKlei » tuai'r "f ^tu^nts 'O years nf sj^e ani older 

ewlled In « *econ(Ury ii>«'rwi. 

4/ 

Thf* flture <to*« not iflclud* US Ml«a and 50 fcMlea «t th* N<v ilM»«hlre Srat* 
Induatrl*] Srhool 
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±2G 



NEW JERSEY 



TAMCT fOfVUTION AM 



I 2. on. 023 



iNMk r«|NU«u«i 8 


^i#of^Ui«: 6.066.712 

Mi* *j f^vulAttos' 8 


1970 CMiut: iiucTO ^onutiom iiraMTiM 


u 


S2X 



IT 



*At«. 6.562.785 8.9<«6 

761.^ ftii^iM 5,621 

tMKM. 185 2. 568 

ja»MMM; 6.501 *^ 9.293 

»f ttoi^ ^ 155.676 



1170 CB»U$: SCUCTtD OUCATIM IW«IWT|Q|| 



ST 

16 yMT* M« o>(*r> S,0<*0.521 


2.576.075 2/ 


SJ 

l«.2l»yMr. 978.758 


2J 

t» Mte^ Vttt 1M« tkM tt« 

W7.525 


2.026.702 J/ 



(rtMllAL STATC MMT Pi 


WMW: f .L. 91-2») 






«w*«r of «iiroU*« 


iM*tr of fwa«« «ir^«« 


7.59^ 


7.550 






5a 


4|9S 



What* 51, IX ort-««*i: 5,51 

»iMk. 21.6S ot)««r: 16.5S 

teMlfM X»ttM> ,51 



311 



32" 



tsr^ 



157 



^ AM rtuAMt: S1Q2 



OrU«* 1-3' 



1970-1971: STATt CCffMCTIOWU. tlllTITVTlON iNTOMATIQII 



S7 ■ " 


iU 






iMtltntlea AM ftt^mi 


o14m. 


955 


8,W V 





fSJ 



1970 CIttSUS: SEUCTiS fWCATlOM iNfOMATlOM 

nnmt 25 vtMt aw otptt 



1.900.587 MI*. 2.156.219 



Mllti wtt* !*■• Uu thr 

89<1.169 

TMAl tlUI fwltt With 



NrcA&tAi* Ml*t AM fWMltl with 
UAA th* n^littoA of ccfaool' 



r«Ml«» witfa l*ii Uma tto 
e«vl*ttoA of klitb ickMl 



1.051.529 



1.925.'«98 



mUB with no achool 



27.527 



riWU«« with ao •clM6«. 

58.980 



NrcMtM* iw** ^ y«*r» or Iom of *eftocl: 6«8X 

Nirc«&U«» 1^ eci9;^«t«4 M<») Acheol. 52. 5X 



in 



Mttw telkooJ. y«Ar« e«H^l«t«4» ttau p«|ulAtten 12.1 

H>ilAn tckool ]r«*r« ecHr>t«4» ttiiU m1« popuiAtion 12.2 

MiilAft aebAOl y««Ti eia|iX«t*d, blAcA aAl* poyuUtion 10 » 2 

MtllAA tciMcI )fMr« coA|!l*t«d, Mtie ptrMiia of SpAAltb hrritAft. 8t'( 

MilAn ackoo; yMfi eon^lAUd* «Mt* fMMl« pOFulAtloo 12.1 

MMlM •cbool yt«r« ec*|»I«t«<l» bUek f«iAU popvOAtloo 10*7 

IMIAB tetool y«Mr« «aiV^«te4, r«Mi* p«rM<u of 9p»gdA hcrtUc* 8,0 



ST - - 

mtltM tmliv XMem: 
111.405 


33 " 

M— » MiiHA ftMXir Ue— 1 

a. 500 - %U.7S7 


tar(>«fitAAi of aslagr^ NrMM Oc«iMt|fli 


UhlU colUr «orfc«rt 52.72 
teme* worUf 10.72 


m 

%im mlUt Mrttra: 36. IX 
f^n <wffr»t ,5X 


201 

1770 «Ui« »0|uiAtteK it» Mi 15 y«Ar* of ^1^4 AiU iter U U* 
lAter f««>c« 

21.995 iWA.: 671 N-OAAj 551 



rootAAtM: 

^'^r^ttlAtto* ]6 yMri of M* Md el4*r act ««iroll«« la sifeaol wttk MM tkM tSM 
c<apl«tt« of hl^ Miiooi. tliit tATftt poyiUAttM ili tT r >y r » i »A i o ftiMr«i 
ftw koit ai^r* 9 AAd 11. Am fiCMM ftm tea ?6 al^t kt aAtad to tk» Urffvt 
y^nlAttflA A* ]wt«AtiAl AM nrollM*. 

?/. 

A McflaiAry yrofitM, 

3/, 

««roll«4 In A ftcaUkxy ytotjnm^ 

*/. 



nd« fi«ir« UeluA«« tho** ttudMt* ^ yMr« of aft «« oiler ctlU aweaAd In 
Meobiary yrofna. 

ftli flfHT* Uel«*»a • «All mttn of •tudMta 20 yoAxa of «ct Md oldtr tttll 
irollAd iB A tcMBdAry p««trAa^ 

ntl* fltur* loclttdM tMt«tc» of 22 cettaty tMtttutt«Bs. 



c 
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NEW MEXICO 



maaw twn mmmm m mlt msk awnTioN - kkool rtM 1970-71 



XT 



»crvp»:Ati(« 951.023 



57 



n 

w»ki*wo« 500.850 




m — 1 

Twmi* i»rUAtt^- 515,168 




51? 




«af 925,252 




ti20 


19.<439 




rt:tfi«* 219 


ISAM 70,986 




KorvM. 1(49 


.'HMtM 828 




AU etft*r t»c«i 70S 




'*07,286 



1970 CINMt: iCUCT» UXJCATtON IMroimTtON 



y««r« vr 653.959 


n 

298.9<*9 ^ 


l6-?Uy,*T. 162.79^ 


11 

U tettool vttk ttaa tfct 
27.7«<l 


237.795 5' 



1970 CiMttit: tCUCTKO CDUCATtM iNTOIIMATtOM 





489.623 




256,110 


>*^>. 255.507 




tel«s »ri,fc lr:t than th» 


wtu. th«n tht 


l(Hi,796 


ll'<,'<12 




•»» I iti of M«h 


219.208 




P*r<;ont4<« mU, u4 r«ft.«>e with 












8.7es 




zn- 








^i-o. 55,2 




nr* - - - - - 

Ne^v Si hid /vcrr cc«j.^» 


j;«*.ic»' 


12.1 


**tJl*n •ictK'^. >t»rj 7r^j*"*'i. 




12.5 






11,2 


V41<in 'cho' t^mf <*,(.-• .•I. 




9.fi 






12.2 


*te-litf <c*4oc. yetrs el. 




10.6 


VJJiftr sehL«l /rsirs -oBji.^'eJ. 




9.6 





0 1 A« qV^k 


:iy ■■ 




2.106 
38Z 


5.568 

P*rcrh*.«<F ef faMi«( *wo:2«4 

62X 


iu ■ 

}vrcvnt«^» of »M 




«<Utr 82. OX 
7.2X 

torr.vW) lAdlMi 9.5X 


-Jrt'B'Ai 1.2X 

^"^Jwf .2X 


i •re^f • »t. , f Ah*. St«4*B', 




],2X if«ft A».^ric^ 67. OX rii^rtt 

*5 68. 9X 




5*r A>r itcdff 169 


JlU ■ 






■ UO ,r%4ii IW 


1970-1971; ITATC COKMCCTlOHAt INtTITUTIOH mPOMATIOIt 


878 4 


<l75 

F«r<«nU«t «f tet«4 (Ut* A»£ 


1970 CUtMC: UUCTO SUTC IMCQMC «l« OttMrATIQfl IMFMMATI&M 


Nt4iM fMly HKOM 

$7,»U5 




$7,551 . 18.187 






WUW e«ll«r vcrteri ■ S1.5X 
S*nrie« weaker* 14.7X 


llu* collv Mmra: 30.02 


1 - — — — 

f«re« 

5.^68 65X r^u.^ 55X 



^ ^opll■tt<Ml Ifc )r«ftr« of ««• ol4*r wit *iir<;lJ«<» In •cfco*. vltfe tUf wt- 
ec^Uttoa of bl|0i sc*o<.l. tftr««* population mafe#r r«pr«««>.U ri^ur*. 

fr-m Ikes nai>«rt ^ Aad .1, Th« flfurt ftw :e alcftt tee ftdte^ th* tw>c«t 
pofuUttca pot«att«l AM «'ftr«li«i. 

tWt fi«ar« I'^clttd^a thf.*» tfiirBtt y««rt sf u4 old^r »tlU eve i# i ii 
*'flH<»*« ff»« th* r»flit«ntUrv o! ifcw «#«tc«. th* K<m«r r»ni. mi^ th«^ bv«<>fi*« 
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NEW YORK 



IS70 CtMm%: KUCm POPUUTtOM llfOMWTIM 



♦.r f,-:^. ••i-c. 1!, 713, 026 
«8t 



5?t 







85.181 


- « 2.165.265 




15 557 


:s.?66 




6.1W 






58.189 




872.<i71 





1170 CtNfUS: tCUCTIfi tWCATIOM INrMMTtM 



• M^ii -r 12. 90?. 198 


6.081. 5^ 


.llV/;*, 2.5'^l.<il7 


In leh-f: with ••• •.h«i U» 
Afifttoft of hlct aeVwl 

ail.95^ 


5.215.558 ^ 





'^..•rn- 12.691 


-oKj.o^icr.s 269 




<i.f95 


''JUT : fMA.Vt rRTfllitl 
7,9% 


5n 


63! 










55.11 








■»..r 5.11 














6. OX MrTlcw 


J 1.21 PU*rtc ♦'tcwu 28.ftt 




35.2X 








VB 




* kauri 
■*«riMv 195 














1970- STATI CQMfCTie 


ML IRSTimiOM INPOMlATtQN 


rr] 


1,270 




27.S<»7 





1970 CWWS: i.'tlCTID IDOCATIW* IWOWUTIOH 

rcAtons 2S YtA»> Atts oULf 



1970 CWtVf: StUCTtP STATt IttCOKC AMD OCCtf»ATIOIi WQimTIOll 



Vu,*M-r y*%ri t-r 10.^ll8.555 

'4.817.661 

••>•" mi'y :» 'hat "fi^ "*<•< 

2.270.56^1 



5.600.8*1*1 

n f 'tJM 'T' 



95.<i70 



*<.952.^45«» 
till 



lV4.72<i 



*-.*r ,cl»;.. «««;--•- 1. .VK * -c-.i'M < 



7.2X 
52. 7T 

12.1 

12.2 
10.8 
8.8 

12.1 
lO.o 
8,5 




$10,609 


S5.615 SW.853 

.. . .. 






.-^Jl-' ' fcf w ri^^r■' 55.22 
..^V•.^^ .■-> 15 QX 


— — ^ — ' 

r ¥'>mr» 50.82 

wrt^r* 1,01 

1 


, < . f. . " y»rt »■ 'y** fUli tt*e J*> 
,*t r 'or . 

<j8,li6 682 .«p«*^ 52t 



* 1 ' l.'urf If Jlrf 



' •1)4 o^V-r eti: 



. r "w* "uvi .*-r :i 



* ThU <Uvrt> Iru-lMtr* »C. of tK* Km Tork Ctty OrM't«««t f»fr»c- 

TtKith tffcKh U« r»«pon«lkintv for clt ptAUf y«tth yri^CfMBlnt 1« 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



TAMCT VMUTIOM AM [ UU lMl | ' 



1^ ir^ K^iX^ S. 082. 056 


-2J .*c r^rr^ucB '4.5S6.155 
^ >» ^»»^tto« 12 






Hi ■ n 


3 1 

r«Ma« pN^a«a«a 2.S9'»,M21 
Sit 


5.906.701 1.077 
l.liS.S^S niifim fegs 
iMtM US. 611* 775 
.'•«M«M 2.020 *ii •tw r»«#« 1,621 



IVD cmm-, $€UCTi» tMariM tmm^um 



JJ— , 


±1 "\ 

r^i^Kltm It x«vt M4 Alter wtxh 

2.072.555 . 


sr — 


ii 

i» tdkc-ci Mttii tkM tiM 
213.2S9 


^ - - 

1.765.162 ^ 



SBKm VMMVIf All rwp miLT VN 


uc ■tiilithm • tCMNc vw* 1970-71 


(rteilMiL STATf MM? ^ 


Miiiwi: P.L. 91*219) 




AM c«i9<;«%i««i 2«€^ 




. 


12.911 


11.196 










NrnUMpr or KS>t 




»«t*' 59. 9X 


.5S 




.^l»r .IX 


tavricm I»«iwi' 3. OS 






v>i»«M <1S itoxlMa 


• .22 MlcMMt 


Tv-an. . 11 


UlatfMriMy 100 


r*t AUC atuArKt • tl2 


nj ■ - " 






-* • 120 -f»4»« 90 



1970-lVi: STATC COMKTIOHAi lUSTtTVTIM ||#MWTieN 







in 






ia«tiutic« 






If )r4«rt «ftt 




iMttUtiM AMI 








<I.6<I7 








Net«irt««t •r t«Ul stAU AM 



1970 ctnaus: suiCT» cmcatim metmum 



3T— 

rn»^t:«« ?^ r^^t am cX4»r- 2. 6<*6. 272 










*tkl9t MlU Um tK* 

r^lttiua of hijh «dhoci 


tm^l** trtu tta* tXt 




778.911 


S<19.41I 




tfeM %tm eaii9i»tlc« of ttl«^ ad^M,. 


1.628. 522 




tare«»t4i«» r«Mja« with 


.•a« 

62: 










28.^0 


23.559 




2J - 


ut or ij' tiK • K.OX 






•^•^ 38. St 




HI — " > 




10.5 


Mr4i«A achoc. >*«ra fcd^.^*^:, 




10.8 




It M^r «t 


7.9 






12.8 


M»<tl*i( y*«ra .«t»i. wtii' 




11.2 


M»li«A $cfccc. /car a '*«5*r'*<J, -.4v 




9.0 


»tr41«ti /««rs -CM|i<'*4. '4M 




12.5 



5r — 

fHdir tiaMM 
t7.770 


MiAlM lAMM toy 

»6.195 ' 19. 594 


^rcmaum of tolM k« <Wt.^»t^ 


Mtft* ctf^Ur mfUf 38. 6t 
S*rrte« ww fcirt 11. Ot 




!«k«r r«r«* 

1^'^05 *^«. /(^ MUa: ;0t 



^ Mf^tloa i£ yMTi of «c* «i4»r r^t *iir«:i«4 U t^om. vttk 1«m UtM U» 
es^*#tt«« cf kiili aelioc:. flju u*«»t ^>|AiiAtli« a«iie>«r r*br*Mfit« ri«ii«« 
tnm k«« Mitor* 9 ««4 il, fijur* ftw ->« si^t W «4M tc U» un»t 
po^tUttock ft* y«t««tu: AfiC •arcU*«a 

' :M« fljur* l»«lu4«f tkrt* «tuAMt« W y««ri '.f «<• «M oi«rr rttU wo:i#4 U 
ft MCOAAftry f r.«rM. 

t«cH*4*» « ami: umi't &tu4»ftt« .0 yMra of *c* Mi* til^r «tli: 
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NORTH DAKOTA 



TAMCT MPUUTtOM AK 



167,179 



-iJ ITO PcfpnU»tlon 617*761 
Kuk by !>c7SulAtt<9« 


■iJ i960 pQpulAUoa 652,¥(6 
K«all by ^>piil4tlQe <|S 


1970 CENSUS: SeUCTEO rOHMTION INFORfMTIOII 


1! 

S«ilt popttUtlon 311,508 
Peretat4«« of total popul*Uoo 

50X 


iJ 

F(a»I« pocuuuob: 506,255 

P«rctiit«M of total pop«IfttU«: 

SOX 



IT 



lUtca >ad P»r»co» of SpuiA itagf* ' 

-Mte 600,563 QOaea* 80 

9iAck 2,511 rtUploo 250 

iQ4i«a 13,697 toww. 85 

J«f«M>« J JO AU oKtmx r»cei- 2M5 
Par«o«» 3f 3t;Ojallto Ui^MNt^ ' 2/007 



1970 CENSUS: SEUCTED EOUUTIM INFONMTION 



:6 yMT* »a4 omr l4l8,076 


198,207 2> 


i6-?t» y««-« 98^710 


PoiMUtlQft jmr* Mt MtroU** 

la t^OOl Vltb IMS tfalA tltt 

soapl«tloo of kl^ ackeol: 

9,028 


"ovulation 20 y««ra ud oIi«r with Ici* tbM tte eoiVlctlM of KkMl: 
164,11<I 3/ 



MIKTCP SIKTC nfOMTKM FOI MULT MIK BUMTMN - SCHOOL VIM 197Q-71 
(rEMML' ST»Tt 6MNT fWOWM: P>1> 91-250) 



AIS luoUMat: 995 




Mikor of aalit anroUai 


IIMtor of f^Mlas MfoXl4Nl 


}81 


57«» 


NrcMtat* of wOoi oaroUad 


fKK««ta«» of tmml»9 ««roUH 






ii\ 

""^^ rmrctfaxmrn of ATf 




Ait«' 85*2* 


OttastAl '(•IX 


lUek. .7X 


Otter: .9X 


ilMrlcMi lattMi: 9. 02 




r*rcMta«i of m StMtaftta 


by ScUctai Ettatc Zrmm* 


OkkMU- Ot NMlCMAwrtOMI 


«: .<|X AMTto Bto«»i: 01 


TCOW. .9X 






^bftMUtw* 




y«r ABS a««tet: fUg 




t« SMciACa CntAc U«al 


CnAai 1.): 1§S CrMta W6: 170 Cra*M 7^: 1%S 


197l>-1971: STATE COMCCTIOWIt IMSTITUTIOR iNraiWTIOH 


Cbmetlcoal iKVtltKtIa* 
yopilatLea, i6 rMra «■< 

oMnr* 


iJJ 

ftai— ri ac»:i^ U oamctUaa) 
Uatltatloa »M |r«ar«i: 

27 


m V 


rWQMta«r of tatal scatt AW 
fsrollMBt: 2*tX 



1970 CENSUS:. SELECTED EDUCATION INFONNATION 
KKSONS 25 YEANS _AND OLDCN 





318,339 




158,186 


F«aU. 160,153 




«ti>s with leis than vU 
Caaplettoo of hlgti ««hool 


roMlci with la»i UM tb> 
eovplcttoe of bl|f> adboal: 




85.756 


72,595 




rota; aaxe* an4 r«aaies «tth lc*< 

than tha ooapl«tion of hleb school 153,151 




P«reentm» mlec aod fcMde* vtUt la«* 

Usan tbe eoaipletloQ of *>i^ scKcal 50Z 




Mil** vith tif^ «ebool 
/•ars cQ^plvtcii 

1,585 


?«Mu^s with no school 
y«art cotpivtcd 

1,610 




iLI 

^erc^rta^e «tv> haw ccvpletcfi 


5 y«arf op Ut» -^r achool 5.7X 




Percent««» w^o cuii?)l*».*4 hiitk school 50.32 




ill 

Hpdian I'-h'yjl y^ars :aBp>t?'t 


«tAte (9p*«latlon' 


11.5 


Hellftn ichfVil y«i«ri :0Kpx^t^1 


whit* 3**.« XpU^^lCA* 


10.9 


Ipdiau ichool yi»tr^ 'oapi^ti-d 


bla/>k aale ;top'^atlon 


12,6 


Htdlafi ^c^K>^-*. y*ars :c«j.lft^l 


•a;<' perionx Qf ilpaAl*h h«rltafir 


12.6 


Htdian sch,rol y^ar* eaip;<tM 


vMtc f*aala popuLUtlor.. 


12.2 


Mpdian (ehool ye*r« ?i«pi?t*d 


buck r«aai9 p^^atlon- 


12.5 


Htdian sflhool y<»ar«i ■•oBplet^a 


f^l' ,)«rtoa3 of Spaalih h«rlt««». 


12.5 




1970 CBHUS! StUCTEP STATl IMCmt ANN OCCOATIOII tlWWWATJOW 



miXmm tmXU Unmz 
S7,856 


■ai^i l^aa tally Uaat by 
iMniaiiTi— 1 Matrleta*. 

Nit tfl«t«N tato CoMfrttSf***) 4«ttrf€ti 




» of IMiM 


Bitiwi bf Ocovatlta 




Vblt* collar «Btter«: 
Stffvlea «arttn: 


42.51 
15. 7X 


Um aeUar wotNwra; 
ftaK iNVlMpa: 


21.0X 

20.8Z 


VS 1 

1970 ttau vepHUtloB 
laker fbcoa: 


lb cat 15 y« 


ira ftf «vlo3i^ fliU t 


IM U tb« 


5,676 




Mlaa: G'H r— 11 


56X 



fesbslta: 

^^r«pa2atlM 26 yMTt oT i«a ■«« alAar aet MraUa« te ai^l «t«h !«•• tbaa tka 
<»Vl«^«a of *A0k adMal. ttl* tanat papalaitea Mftar capr eax i ^a rt«wts 
nrai bttt Mrtkara 9 1^ U. Hn flcan ftoa boa SS al^t ba aAAaA U tte tarftt 
porBlailaB aa yataatial AM aareUaaa. 



2/. 



thla fl«ara ladaAta tteaa atMiaU I6 ywn of act aal oUrr atiU taraJ«4 ta 



^^Ikia n^m iaelMlat a aMll w a rit T of atnlcaU 20 years of ag* m« elAtr stilt 
anollal U a aaeoMary procvw* 

^'ihlt ri|»r* 4aM aot lacl«4a tba NMtb Oabati tadaatrlit icbaal. 
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OHIO 





. --J l";.AUtior 9,7G6,J97 






1970 CCNSU*: SEUCTCO hlfULATIM Htf^OUfwriON 


««:nu.U.n 5,162,019 


aJ 


^: 


5:: 






.Tu-. 9,651,55i» 




969,90J 


ir.r^ ?,611 


-^•n b, 110 


i>r*«- 2,579 


^r«a««« 6, 072 


c'.iitt r*:^z 5,«06 





1570 census: selected coucation infowutim 



1.1 

- v-r 7,52S,568 


u -■ 


IT 

1,617.715 




, J^>-.!or, J- tint f,b.N9: 

2JW.101 


.-J 



zr 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EOUCATtCMi INTOjtfUTlOll 

^KSOMS 2$ rciws AND ousin 



wfj- ...It 

1,280,10s 



-to w» ' 



27,0SG 



'0.C97 



IZJ 



17.1 



1. . 



n.? 



SaKTtD STATE MHMmTION f« AALT MSIC EDUCATION - SCHOOL YEAN 197D*n 

(FEOEWAL STATE 6AANT PR06<tAH: P.L. 91-230) 

}tA " 

* ' 20,9J9 AS*t -ai;.*..t|cn*- 3,881 



12,05«« 

r-TC^B'^^e of reMi:*s vnrolle^ 

577 



■ 52. 3X '«--h»r i.ox 



XUn- .2X ^ i.-v ^rt^tfi. 1.7Z w^-rv >*tc«« .9X 

vs\ 2.9X 



125 



r Aitr *-.-ier'. $8<i 



.r%44«:, .-1 155 



m5 



l<i2 



197D-1971: state ccnnectioml institution infcimtion 



^ " ' 

13,581 


.5X 


1970 census: SEUCTCO STATE INCORE AND OCCUfATION ti#MMTti». 


f«ol.7 t-i«« 

tlO,309 


I7,89ii - I13,«»27 




^rrt"* wjrk^r^- 12. OX 


Jt^^ r-jllv tfork^rx ^,9X 
'•im v)r«t*r£- 1,7X 


_TJ . 

j»*«r fore* 

39,933 73X 27X 
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OKLAHOMA 



TAWET POfUUTION A»E [ I^>Lh U | ' 



SBUBCTO) STAn IlfOflmTIOH FOR ADULT »SIC EDUCATION " SCHOOL YEAR 1970-71 

(federal state grant program P.L. 91-230) 





.f-r rjui«tuft 2.SS9J75 


-J *o r ruction '2,528,284 




f<«Bli by ispujkkttoa 27 


fuu fcy >(,pu.»tlon 27 


1970 CENSUS: SELECTED POPULATION INFORMATION 


u 




Tan.e L«>v*^*l(^ 1,512,982 




i49: 


5i; 




4«c« «atl Person! of '>;o«j[^sh LAn^fium 


« 




?,28S,968 


Mn. 91a 




* 171,020 






:n-ii»a 97, 179 


i-xw-mn 599 




L508 


AIL otfcrr Pi^^B 1,739 




.rr»lt:i .r J^AAlstl ^UtfUM* 36,007 








1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION DOORMAT ION 


11 


porui** loft 

ir ,*«fv »aJ or-r 1.818,79? 


i^puiatloft 16 yewa tad oliJcr vlfi 
Its* ttM % bl^ Kbool ^plCM 

865.983 ' 




.r. * y.«.t 395,022 


M 

m kIw^X vltb leas ttvut tbe 
:<«pI«(ton of blitb «cbool 

63,965 


ZJ 

'opulAtlon "J /r^i l<l*r with 


t^an '.he jfapXetlca of bl^ acbool 

729.981 V 



J 

k^S iivrc/.--9int 9,521 


« I w; - tlons 3,757 


5,b5iJ 


^^'*cn.<.r I* fTJft^e^ enrolled 

5,887 


38; 


621 






wMt. b3.7X 


r L« 


r...^X 19. SZ 


4.0Z 






j3 




\itkn. ,1J '*•/ *nn AonfrKft*" 


f 5,2X r-rrt-. hlcana ,lX 


.-A. 3.5 

M4tN«dtKa1 round«off of cofpputat Jons ciusfs discrepancy 


Av r V hour; 

AHE ofmttT'} if 100 


;*r A»-i s'vt-r.t $67 






,r^;, i-J ICQ -ride 1- 


100 -J-"!*' 100 


1970-1971:. state correctional institution INFOfMAttON 


u 

"orrectlor*; initl'-'i i 


^ 'jJ. n»s "tiT'.-led In <w^rrrctl«>nikJ 
' , • t^^ti-n AHE pro<tr« 

1,441 


4,075 - 





1970 CENSUS: selected education informtion 

PERSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED STATE INCOME AND OCCUPATION INFOlWATiON 



)r-i*'i2-« yt«rj ftft<] o:>r 1,422.569 
•tei's 667.339 ^^^^ 7S5,230 



*te with >«» 'ton 
?»ti-tl'-^ft of Mich jchtol 



••mies with .e«; th«A the 



523,639 



56';,098 



tr«ft -««r>*-'^' ^--m"-' -'•h'^i 68^^,737 



t«T •r.**^'' a«i»' t-iMil^s virh L<»3i 
•h*ft ••••• -««pl^»lcwi ' '?*^f>ol 



y*«r, - ^>*^ 1 

9.474 



48Z 

•IWk with no schoo'. 

7,848 



»«*ilnr »' h^ffk ^••»r\ 'an; .'•••1. i*j»*r j ten 

'«»'5'.v <<rh«"; y-*r- ra; wM*- wi," .rv 

Hpll«n <«chr-i. ^-tra '•••7 ''•1, »#hl»* '"iwilr i'«pii*»»lun 

-'Jv^O r.»pi»'»M, '-^l- TT'****'*'^ 

M-il*- irN^: /•'^fi '•f»f.***4, f/iwl" •^rvn' i-f 'YVilt') h^rlt«(tf 



12. j 

12.1 
10.0 
12,1 

12.1 
10,4 
11.; 



M>r(UKD fMlly ln::o«* 

$7,720 


cctigT^snifjMl. <Uatrlcti 

$5,846 - $9,527 




White C3ll*r workers' 47. 9Z 
Service •orln'ra 14. 2X 


Blur rollwr worker. 33. 2Z 
fv» i»rkera 4,71 


I'TTO aUte ;<ipuL«tloR md I'i ye*rs of e«ployeJ fUli timti In thf 
L«bor forcr 

10,375 M^>, 69Z K-^Hf. 31Z 



footaotea 

^''popal*tlon 16 yevs of t^r ^nd olJrr mt ""^oijr-l In flchool with le/ia thiui th» 

crflf^l^tlon of hijth ichool. Thla tarne' populAtlnn ma»b^T rrj»rearnt» nimr-a 

ftfj« ben iwnbura 9 ml U« IV f^g'-irn fron box 'ri mljiht br (iddrl to th' »*rK-r 
potiul*tl<Hi aa potential AHC rnrolleea. 

^'TMs figure incluVa rhr-re st'kVnt-it 1*. yrars wid older «tlU enro.lcd \n 
« socoiiKlkry proKraa. 

^''ihla fl^vre Includrr \ -mU miM-T r '^jJ-r.ta 1 yeara ««« f ldrr -tlJ' 
••nrrtijrd In * i*<;»^dfcry , r'^fThm. 

4/ 

TM« flUtirr r<,i»« nut tn'-lurlr nKurrn fr«iia (hr Rurritii (if StHtr And ^chnnls 
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OREGON 



'*99,503 



J970 Pojmtotlea- 2/091/ 385 
»mA by PtejMl*u« 31 


I960 ft>pui*uoo 1,768,687 1 


1970 CENSUS: SlUCTED fOPVlAllM INFOMMTIOM 


m.» vQpaiMtim. h023,8W 

HrcmUct of WUl pofuUUoo 

^9Z 

Jl 1 


3 1 

TtmXt pcpulAUoo: 1,067,536 
P«m(Dtac« of t«t«I popolAtiM 

51 Z 



»*lti: 2,035,159 
26,192 

j»PM«M. 6/078 

Ptr»oa» of A f^> |..-|^ ■ 



niipiao ] ^2 

otbtr net,: 3^337 

3^,577 



1970 CEHSUf; SELECTED EOUCATIOII INF(MNATION 



3 

16 ytmra vul ov*r (|79, 103 


El 1 

ItM tiuw ft h]«b Mbool dlpiow: 
598,797 2/ 


^ 

i6.2Jt jr^.. 321,377 




Po^nUtloo 16-2* fmt» not MioUtd 

IB Mhool Vltb thu tlM 
co^kUtlgn of hlik telMl: 

37,5^6 


I^tlpo 20 y^. M<1 ->id.P U». U» ca»utioa of httfi •<W 

^5,777 3/ 



Sa£.TB) STME l«fC»MTION POK AOLT MSIC OUCAnON - SCHOOL VEAH 1970-71 



pg — 




ABC KivroliJMOf 5,172 


ABE Ciwletlont 1,328 


iLI 


iiJ 


RtaBbtr of vnroUvd 


Moibcr of faHa«« c&roUed 


2,377 


2,795 


Perceot4i«e of mIcr enrolled 


P«rcfnl»ee of f«^e« enrollud 


<)6t 




JdJ 



P*rc«otf» of AM studmf by R»ce 
86. 7X oriental l.gj 

5.5t other i|.6| 

Aaarlcv) ladltic l.^J 



Pitfc«nt«g> of ABE StttdcPf by S«l«cted Ethnic Group* 
cuteni 7X HexleftQAjMrlcani- 9.8Z Bierto rUm.: . H 

TOTAl 10. 6t 



Awnce boars 
ABC aMbcrMhlp 1Q5 



nr 



brpendltvir« 

per ABC ttudtat; $82 



Avcr»4» HCTire Mwib«r»hlp to Co«pI«te Grade iMVtl 
Gr*d«» 1-3: 618 Crftde* U^: 635 G»»d«« 7-8- i|95 



1970-1971; state CORRECTtOWAL INSTITUTION INFOMUTION 



CbrrtetloMl laitltuttva 
pofulatloB. 16 yMTt and 
oldar- 

2,365 V 



Studcatt enroll td In comction*! 
Institution ABE prcvrMi; 

15 

P«rc«at««e of total st«t« ABC 
•nrollBent: ^32 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFOKHATION 
PENSONS 25 YEANS AND OUtfN 



J»i>pttUttoo 25 y»*rt iad cidtr- 1,156,02*1 

»*AM- 556,830 nmi»»- 599,19(1 



Hil«t vltji Ictfl ttea th* 
ccapittion of hl(h Mbool' 

23*1,871 

Taui wmlt» aod fmnltt vltb let* 
thu tht 4a^>^9tloo of hUh tcbool 

F«rc«nt«ce mI** nad riml»» vlth l«s> 
tana the M^pi«tlon of hl«h •chool: 



Mat) vltb no tehool 
y«nri ccii^ltt«d' 



twmU» vltb ICM tiMa tbt 
oo^lttloa of htfb aekaol; 



227,086 



1,501 



<I61,957 
10: 



Trnmlmm vltb do school 
rtnr* e«apl*t*d' 



21 



3,938 



P«rc«nt««t »ho hn«« »^i«t«d 5 rMrt or l«t* of .cheol, 3.3X 
|>#rc*at*«« Who hny* ocavieted hi«b .chool 60. OX 



Medlwj ,chool yenrt ca^>leted, ,tnt€ populntlon 12,3 

»todliji jchool yenrt coaplitcd. «hlt« mle popumtlOB 12,3 

MPdl&n school y*«r* cc«pltttd, blnck «!• populntloa. 10.8 

school y*nr« c«piit«d. i»i, p.,^, of Sp.ni«h htrlt**,- 12.1 



Htdlin school y«nr* coi^ittvd, vMt« fiMlt pojnu«tloa' 
Hndlwi school ytvi c(«9i«t*d, blncJi f«nl« populntlon. 



12.3 
11. *l 



N»dUn irhool yanr* ct^iwtti^ fMnle pcrMaa of Spaalsh herlt«4«. 12,0 



~ 1:::::!^ 

Mi4Ua fmlly inocM: 
$9,W7 


R«ac»-i«kdl«a ftelly inetm by 
coacr«s«iaMl divtrlctt: 

$8,821 - S10,W0 


-xf-i NrcanfM of Wrsao* by Oe«iii.tt«, 


VbXU eoU*r voriwrt- ij8.3X 
S«rvlet vorktrs; 13,*(X 


iTJ — 

Blue coUnr w>rk«rt: 3*1, 3X 
num tforkmrt: (|,0X 


.su 

l^J^tUtj^PopuUtloc lU «d 15 y»^. of ^ ^Xoy.^ ftOl tl- m th. 

9/730 mi... 66X rm^»»i 3« 



Fbotaot««r~~ 

2/. 

*'Thl. fijur. do., not include MacUren or Hlllcr..c School population. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



TAH6ET WUIATIOH UE f 5.S6L?y 



Kaak by PopulfttioB 3 


■2J *9bo PoTuiftUoB 1L319.366 

Hcnk ^ fcpulatloo 3 


1970 census: selected pontUTion infomation 


Mu« popuutio* 5, 663. 558 

P«rc«Bt«c« of toi*l popvOAtloQ 

481 


ri^« popai*ti«. 6.130.306 

t>*re«it«f* of tot*! popolfttloD 

52X 



21 



Sac* •■bA PT»on« of 3s>alah Uaei*4« - 

••MM 10.745.382 -'M*"* 6.974 

-.nji. 1.015.576 nn^iao 4.962 

.aolM 5.701 Kor^ 2.639 

:ap««M. 5.603 AH othw r»c«i- 7.027 

VttTK.nt of 9p*alah Ui^iM* ' 44.535 



1970 ccMsus: selected education infowmtion 



PonUAtlOQ 

lft>«r««doy«r 8.387.998 


PopvLUtloo 16 yMura tad oldtr irltb 
l«tt tbu • Mfb achool dlpiCM 

4.064.743 2/ 


iU 

popalfttion 

l6-2Uy«»r.- 1.689.124 


Po|iul4tlo0 yawa oot »itroU*d 
in achool vlth lata thin tb» 
covlttloo of hUb lebool* 

232.053 


Tel — " 

Popuifctlon 20 yMdra KBd older »lth Uit tb«n th« c<avl«tlon of Ucb ichool 

3.481.924 3/ 



saBOTD STATt IJfOWTION FW MULT MSlC BDUCATION " SCHOOL YW 1970-71 
(FEDCWL STATE CHANT PW)Gmwt P.L. 91''230) 



21 



ASE zhroiiJMBt 17.738 



NMi>«r of aftlti enroUed 

11.033 
62X 



mmber of f«MJi«i taroUcd 

6.705 

Percvnt*^ of f«Ml«B enPolla'i 

38X 



PerctnUa* of ^ Student! by R*cg 
White? 51. 7X Orleot*! I.IX 

Bl*ck- 35. OX C^her 12, IX 

Aaerlcvi Indian- OX 



Percentxg *HE Studgn'.a by Sclectgd Ethnic Groopg 
Cub«iB Me/icwi Aj»rlc«i Puerto Rlcani 

Not Included In rtport due to lack Of data 



T2r 



Av«rkCe hours 
ASE aeaberflilr Not Available 



Erpeodlture 

per AH itudent- $84 



Average 4ouri Heabcrthlp to Jwlete Grade Uvel 

Srade* 1-3 viradec Sradta 7-® 

Not Available Not Available^ Not Available 



1970-1971: state cornectional institution infonhation 



Corrtctlooal loitltutlon 


in" 

Ktudanta enroUad in ccrrectiowJ 


population, l6 years aod 


inatttutioa ASE pro«r«i' 


older 


3.427 


11.403 V 


Percentafi of total «taU ABI 


tnrollMat. 19. 3Z 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUUTION INFOWATION 
PERSONS 25 YEANS AND OLDEN 



roTuUtion 25 yaara older 6.689.938 

Malea 3.112.791 3.577.147 



Mfti.ps vith leii tbas tbe 

c(iK<>tlon of high aebocl 

1.567.860 

rot« mlei asd f«9MLl»t vith leii 
than "» <»B|>letion of high acbool 

P«>r<erU«e aalea and fiaalea vith leai 
than the cospletion of high ichool 



Mil*a vith 00 ichool 
yeari c«aqplet^d 

42.210 



FMlti vitb leii tban the 
covpletioB of hifb aehool* 



1.761.424 



3.329.284 
50X 



FdHLlfti vith no school 
years ccavleted 

52.075 



P*»r:-nta«e who hava co*pi«^ed 5 yaari or l«ai of achool 6, IX 
pef^r.^a^e vt^o have coipleted high achool" 50. 2X 



ftedian achool yeara wwpleted, ifat# population 11.9 

Mellv. ichco* years eaipiet.*»d, »hlt* f»le populat Ion 12,0 

HpI.vi acbool yeara cewpleted, black aale poT>uiation 10, i 

M«l'^n ichoo* yeara ccwpletfd, male peraona of «>)ivrdih heritage. 8,2 

Median achool y*ara c(jipi.eted, white feaala population 12.1 

Mfdjan achool y*-ira ccaipletod, black f»le pflTU>ation 10.6 

Median achool years 'xa^leted, fcnal* »*raoos of Spanish heritage 7.6 



Median f«Blly incoaa- 


251 

Ran«a..Htdian fMllqr laone ^ 


coosreaaloBal dletrleta: 


$9,554 


$8,030 - $13>251 


Percastate of Beplqyad 


Peraona by Occqpatios 


_j4J 

^ White collar workeri. 45.1* 


Blue collar vorkera: 41. 6X 


Service workera: 11. 9X 


ranwrkara- 1.4X 


1970 atata population l"* and 15 yaara of *t» anplorsd MU tl»i U the 


labor force* 




39.780 


mi... 72X PWiaXaa: 28X 



footaotaa: 

^''?«ulati«i l6 yaara of a^e and older not ^nroilad in a*ool witjj laaa than the 
cawletion of hl^ achool. Thla tarfet population ouabar repreaanta fl«ur«i 
tnm be* m^ra 9 Mid 11. The flfura tnm bon 28 Bl^Jt be added to the target 
populatioe aa potential ABB tnroliaea. 

^^IMa Mfure tacludea tboae atudenta l6 yeara of a«e and older etiU enrolled In 
a leccodary procrw. 

^/«iia figure Includea » "^U nurt)er of atudenta 20 yeara of a<e and older itill 
enrolled Is a aceondary prograa. 

^^Thera le not en age alnlMia In the eight (t) Inatltutlona gndar the authority o 
;he lureau of Corrections "^e figure Includea Inaatea et three ()) Fhlladelphle 
prlaona and 21 county lr«titutlona 
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RHODE ISUND 



TAWCT fOWUTIOH AH 



I PMik by ^JJ)^^Utla^ 3g 


Rank by pTpu^atlon 39 


1970 CENSUS: SELECTED 


POPULATION INFOMATION 


1] — — 

mi* j«i»u*tioo t<65. 151 


Hr 1 

Kmmi* poP^tioa t<83.693 
51Z 


JJ 


wwte 917.806 :hi«« 960 
25.259 rtiipiBo 1,531 

indlw l,t<t|l |g2 
^'»P«A*fe 78t< Ar otber r»«. 901 
P«r«on« of ar4alih Uttu^«> 6.Qfl 


1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INrOMATION 


PopuUtloo 

Ife y««ri nvvr 679. 180 


Populfttloo lb y«4r* kad older vltb 
leaa than « bl^b acbool diplowk. 

3Q6.328 


T] — 

Popttlftttoo 

16-^1* y^«, 156.021 


PoTUlAtlon l6-2l* y«4ra not tnrolltd 
la school vltb Itta than th« 
ccapletlon of hl^ti achool* 

27.126 


PopuUtloo y««r« 4«4 Udtr with >» than Uje Hapletloo of bltfi .chool 

298.125 3' 



JET 



saariD st»ti iifCNMTioN wn «u.t ai^ic education - school yean 19TO-71 

(PEDCML STATE WANT ^fflWAH; P>1. 91-250) 



\£t EtoroUarot' 2.i 



ABE CcHpIttlcna> 



NUato*r of Mica enrolled 

1.566 

Ftrcrtit^ f Mies enrol leJ 
5i<Z 



i^Mbtr of r«Ma«a ««roL:t4 

1.322 

Prrcent««e oi eoroUed 

^6Z 



PerctoUce of A&t Studnta by R^c* 

83»9Z oriwui. 1,6Z 

8i*<*. 6,7Z othtrs ,7Z 

Aaerlcan Xadiajt , IZ 



. 0^ students were wnc Titt^flfd in SUte Director's report (Ot fonn 30S8) 
31] " ~ 



Percent>g» of API stud«ata ty 3«l«ct«<l EtluUc 3roapa 
CMt»M' 6.2Z MexlcM Amrlcwii .2Z Puerto Ric«»i: 2 . IZ 

rcTAL 8,5Z 



Avtrtcc boura 

Au wn^tbip' 120 



Cxpeali%ur« 

p«r ABC atudtcf $99 



AverM:* Hw M—b«r<hlp to Coagl»t« Grade Uvgl 
Gradea 1-3 130 Gradca U-fi: 120 Sradt* 102 



1970-1971: state cohrectional institution infoanation 



Oorractlooal iBstttutlon 
pojuUtloa, 16 yeara and 
oldtr: 



177 V 



Stud«ata erjollad u corractlona] 
InatltutloB ABt procTM: 

35 

Parctatac* of total aUta ABS 
cnrollacBt: 1^2Z 



1970 census: selected education INFONMAT»gN 
PERSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER 



Population 25 yeara and oUer 52'<.082 

2'«3.827 280.255 



<«iles vtth lets thaa tte 
coBpletlon of W'h »chool 

131.2, 5 
rota: Bales ud fflMLies \rtth leti 
thac the ooMpietlon of M«h school 



Percentage aale£ tad foaales with lesa 
than th* coKpletion of high school 



^•MAlca with ifai thaa the 

>:QiiT'.«!tloB of hifh adMol 



U9.81t< 



Males vlth no ichool 
yeftra ccwpleted, 



281.089 
5^Z 



r«aa-»-. irttfc Qo school 
y»«-s ccaipleted- 



6.320 



Pe.s.en»»«e vfo haw toapleted 5 yeara or I'a* of scV>ol 7,5Z 
Percentau*. wt-o hare coMpl»»*'d >-igh schrxs. '<6.'<Z 



•tedltn school years -aBj>ie»fi, ,f,t^ ;oi.uia*loa 11.5 

Itediar school ye\r< .eti»d» v^dt^ i-ri^iiAMcn 11.5 

Median achool yars s<«p>ted, tia:k s-Ale popttlaMon 10,8 

Median school y*ars coBfl^tel, m.r^ person- of i?pajilah heritage 12,2 

Median achool y^a coBpleted, vhiti* f-aale poru.atlon U , 1 

Median school y»»r9 '♦caipi^t^d, tla^k '«!oal* popti^atlon IQ.S 
Median achool y*ars cc«pl»ted. f^i» ^ersons cf Spanish heritage 11,8 



1970 census; seucted state incohe and occupation infonhation 



Median fagtlly incc«e 

$9.73'! 


Rami«-.Htdlan fMlly laoow toy 
coecreaalOBal diatrlcta: 

J9.713 - $9,755 


Percent«£« of Ovtloyea Peraooa by OeeuXMltian 


White coXlar workera i*5.2Z 
Service workers 12(1S 


ill 

Blue collar vorkcra. i|2.3Z 
Fax* vorkers. ^{^J 


£t) [ 

17^0 atate population lU and 1^ yeari of H* alloyed fUll tlae in the 
labor force' 

3.373 Halta 6i|Z ri^ea: 35J 



Population 16 years of ege and older not enrolled 1 acbool with leaa than the 
cc«pletlon of high schcol. Thla target population mMher repreaenta flgurea 
fraa bo« nuabers 9 tad 11. The flfure fem box 28 ai^t be added to the target 
population », potential AM ewolleea*. 

This figure includes thf,se studerts Ih years of age and older rtiU enroUed Ir 
• eecondary progrwn* 

'This figure Includes a «all nuah»r of atud^nta i'O yeara of a«e Md older -(till 
'nroll^a In a <;ee<^ndary progrws, 

'4/ 

This fUure doea not include thf ntMtt's four (4) Juvenile correctional 
Inadcudona 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



saKTO $T*T« IJWt^TION fO» W T BUCATIQN * SCHOOL t£A« 1970-71 



u ... 


2,S90.509 


.*o^ru:AtloB 2,382.59^ 






P»nJ» tjy P^u,«tloB 26 


1970 CENSUS: SELECTED fOfULATlOM iNfOKNATlOM 


U 




^ ''cm:* pop»ii»tioo 1,318,910 


fT' - 


491 


t*rcenU«e '.f tot»I popuUtloa 

5i: 


I] 








TiiufM 390 






•llljlno 1,071 




1,809 


Korean 1S7 




657 


Ail ntixT racei 1,357 




• Ji«nltfc I*i«ui«<» 10,999 



1970 CENSUS' SELECTED EDUCATION INfOWATlON 



?- fuis" loa 

.r •ni ,>^r 74b, 829 


ll 

ropulatlaa 1^ /mxs aod oiler vitb 
left U)«n a hl^ tetdol dlplcM 

h0ii5,349 ^ 


.t-:^ i<58,l'4t4 


Pcpul*llon y«*r« not eiu-o.tleii 
la school vitta Its* ttiaa 
-cspletlon of hlgta school 

118,219 


^a'Atloft \t years wii ld«r irtth Um than the j«»pletloii of tehool 
874,258 I'- 



K^t airo^.jacRt 18,700 


AC. & *i^^'e r v»<* *^ - vv.! 


-ill 

nuater of Mies enroUed 


.6 1 

>j&t>er of ftaaJea enroUed 


8,041 


10,659 


♦»r entire f rA.i}- "Wt'.leJ 


I'errrtita^ of r«»*lei ecxollel 


431 


S7X 


r J 

lercent«#e of AhE 


St-udent* by h*c« 


White 26.<4Z 


Tl'Otai ,3X 


70. 3X 


v-ther 5. OX 


ABcrlcan I&djaa OZ 




TH] 

rercffitaice sf AfF Studcntn 


&> :>l«cte(i ethnic QrugfA 


Mban» .21 Stexlcan African* 2,7X Puerto Pic«mi' OX 


:At 2.9X 




AbE •eiibershlr 95 


rer A!>E etjdert 189 


^ Av«ra<e Hours f'eaberihlp to "o«tlete "Jrad* l«v«l 


Grades 1-J 207 171 168 



1970-1971: state COHNECTIONAL institution INfOWIATIOH 



22 1 

Oorreetloaal institution 


Stu''»'>ta enrolled In correctionaJ 


populatlcn, lb years and 


Institution ABX procraa 


older* 


958 


2,603 V 


P«rc«nta«c of total state AaE 


enroUwDt. 5. OX 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFO«HATION 





•Ijn 25 yeare and &ld«»r 1,283,837 

600,761 "«»^" 683,076 






wf-h ^'ss than the »«i»le« with lese thaa the 
•i ,n \t hl«h ichool cowpietlon of high achoo: 

372,507 '*26,049 




tw 


3M.Lft and fri*ie. irtth l^sj 

hr -oBpletion of JchOQ* / 70,550 




•han • 


ani r«male< vlth *es« 
•-f cia^le'lon ^' hlKh ijiool Oi* 






.'•> r>fi s±,po* ?e«iiL.*'5 with w> school 
ST ^isVd years c<«j;l*t»»d 

18,075 15.711 




IT""' 
> *r - 


'H^e ^f*" ''jave 'caii^ l^'-pd "> years or I'sa of ichx>oi* 16. 4X 






•V wTo hAV* ^Bjif-'el •'ish S''^'*; 37, 8X 




My.; ^ 


>e4rs vjr:fle*el, "tAt^ ;op'. l**.-lon 


10.4 




-k^.rf 4 y»"'vre -fiBj .^t.^l» w^lte 3*.e p^^'il** Ic^ 


11.4 


W .1 « 


y-ar-. ""^j-i***"!, tla:k =..le f-opulii*lon 


7.1 


v#iU 


-'•^.0' . y-ir* zjf^U^K<i. nal' rereccc o'" .""panlfth herltA.g«? 


12.8 


**■ V' 


sch' ' /-ars ■ ce; ^t't^d, whit* ''faale rorki^a*ion 


Jl.'* 


Mo ' * 


ch-jr.. ^-trr "OFle*'*!* b.a'-k population 


8.1 


weiis 


. 3'*Vv. /"ars r<«p.c*'4, faoai" ,£rsoO' rf Spajvljh h^rlta**. 


12.5 



Median f«Kliy Inouse 
$7,620 


RU<e..Ms<liS£ fajdly Ibccw W 
coOfresalaoal dl«trlct«< 

$7,355 -: $8,416 


Per:«nla«#. of ftoloved Persons by Oc«ipatlon 


^ 1 n zm 

White collar iforkers Jf .Jk 
Service vcrhera* 12. 3X 


^ Blu« collar »rort«r a 46. 8X 
Fan tforkars* 3.6X 


1 

17,0 state i^pulatlon lU And 15 y<*ri of a«e evployei f^tU tlaa In th«- 

labor force 

9,553 »^«« 69X 31X 



FOOtDOtet 

^' Population 16 y«ar« of a<?e and older not enrolled In scboo'/ vlth lefla thar th^ 
cQ^letlon of high sfhcol. This target population m»ber repreaenta <l«ures 
fro« BOX twabers 9 ajid 11.' The figure fros box 28 Bight be added to the target 
poptilatlon at pottntial ABE enrollees. 

*^rhls figure Includes thnee students 1^ y«ara of age and older stlU enro*leo In 
a secoitdAry prograa, 

Ihli figure Includes * suill mu^T of itude^nt* J-O y«ari of a^e and older ♦till 
enrolled In a »«>condary ,>r'.«raB. 

^^imstea at the Ooodesn Correct tonsl Institution snd the six (f>) Pre-Releaae 

TtTteru sr« not included 



ERIC 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 



TAMCT ^LATIQIl AM 



1/3,597 



«*Tw smn iifMriflN f« mult msic oMMTtaN - scmkh. vim 19A)-71 



1— ' 19^ poi«a»ti«- 665,507 
1 by ^>(lliUu« liS 


-J *960 Pte,u3.u«. 680,51^ 


1970 census: scucTto rohiuTion inff o^hoh 




N^«KFa»tiM. 330.038 


JJ — 

TmmX^ poiMlatloB. 335, t^69 




SOX 


f«rc«t^ of toW poyiilAtlaa. 

501 


U 




R' 




wttu. 632.099 


280 




1,8C8 


niipi«o 111^ 




iMi.. 30,661 


105 




230 


All otlMT rftcvf 210 












1970 caisus: tiLicrto esucatiom infowation 




16 y«M-s wd ov»r (|53,328 


T] — 1 

208,251 


U 


i6-?j» 102,593 


u 

n>puMtloB l6-2li yMLfg act •oroUtd 
iB seboo; vltk liti thM U* 
eoHiplttloa of hl4i tdteol' 

10,308 


.iiU ^ 

169,51^1 3/ 



1970 census: StLICTtO COUCATION INFCHWATION 
PIUSONS 25 YEANS AND OU>EN 



ropuution 29 yMTs ud oid*r< 349,497 
miM. 169,873 

M»I»s wtth !•** tte« u* 
eoHpUtlon of Mfb sehool 



F^i... 179,62^1 



88,541 



r«Mla« vitb Icit thAo tb* 
e(»pl*tlbi) or hlDi tcbocl 



tbM thi (MM|>;etlon of KJth school 163, 089 



74,548 



P»rctnt4<e tad tmukl»» with Itti 

tbM the c<«pl*tl«j of high school 



47X 



with fvo i^hool 

993 



with no lehool 

1,059 



Perc«JJt4«e «rhc htvt ct^piet^-d 5 mrt or of ,ehool 3 , 7Z 
F«rc«aU«e vt^t, »»v coitpl^tei M«h i^hooi 53, 3 J 



MfdiM sehool /f«rs -<»r>:et«d, state popuUtlcwJ 

Medlfcn school ythrn -^itt^i, wmlt T^r-i-ulAtlon 

tfrdlwi ,chool /^iTK xiipi^ted, bUck Mie population 
H»dl*n jchoc: co^leted, p-> perfon. of '^pam.h herlUg* 

Nedlan schori yeari coBp.et^d. whU*. r««»le popu.*»lon 
Median school /r%Tt :r<aipletM, b.ick fg^Ie population 
Mtdlan ichool y^ars c<«plftM. faille ?«r««3 of Spanlah herlt4te H.g 



11.8 

11.6 
12.3 

11.9 

12.3 
12.3 



(ftCCNAL STATE «NANT PNO««All: P.L. «-?50) 


US Btfouwat. 2,304 


All CO^tlatloaa 443 


nmkft of miai aorolltd 

505 

PcrcaotM* T aalas •■roU«d 

39X 


of faaic. awoUad 

799 

r*reant««* of faM^lai avoUtd 

61X 


f«rcmt«M of ABE atuA^t. hv 


68. IX 
1.6X 

tetrlcMk tadlas' 28. 9X 


Orlastal 1.2X 
Othar- ,2X 


iLI 

f«rc«atMt of AU tUdaat 


■ talacta* Ettelc GmMpa 


0»»tM OX HlxlCM AMTlCttl 

ro»L ,5X 


« .2X ft»«rto Hloana* . 3X 


TIT 

Awn^a bcuri 

AU MfltM-thl;, 225 


lKp«adllitra 

par AU itudant' $128 




Avtraca Koura Na^rihlp to Sonata CrUa Uval 


CrMaa 1-3- 129 CrUaa k^- HO 7-fi- 78 


19A)-1971: STATE CONNECTIQNAL INSTITUTION INPOWATION 


Corraetia(«a Uatltutlon 
poytUAtlon. 16 ycara axtd 
oldar 

551 V 


m 

Studaata atirollad la oometloMj 
InatltutloB AIB pr^rm: 

105 

I^KTCMta^a of tot*l rtata AU 
aarolJaaat; %,IX 


_1970 census: SEUCTED state income and OCCUPATION lurn^T.^ 


HaUaa fwily looow 

17,490 


KMiga-.NadtMi fteLly Umm by 
co^grtaaleBU dlatrieta: 

$7,283 - $7,695 


Pareantaaa of ^Icvtd 


yragaa by OeOWtion 


JSSJ 

vwtt eoUwr voritcr.- 41,U 
Stmea voTktra- 15. IX 


SlM eolUr workara* 22. 4 X 
nmaworktra- 21. 4X 


^ 

1970 atau populatloa ik Md 15 ymra of a«t ««loy«d ftiU tte in tha 
labor Tore* 

5' 228 MUaa- 62X mmlta: 33J 



Ptootactaa- 

cliSlS?«'^r^4iri!H^,*^^ •«*«>1 •i^' i«" the 

-Mbtra 9 and U. The fljtur. fw. bo« 2fi ml^t b« Iddad to thTurcat 
popttlatlott aa potaatlal AU anroUaaa. ^•'^ 

a'L'SJed^Er: .«JS:;y'p;::Ji.~-*^" ^ ^^^^ '^^^ 

U/ 

Till, figure My t«iud* 14 and 13 year „id, tha .tata panle«,tiary 



erJc 
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TENNESSEE 



TWWIT f0^iUT;CK Ail [ _ 1.587.5 7S "] • 



s&jBCia mn immim rm adult imic owatiw - school viw 1970-71 



^ rro rrpttUtioii- 3.923.726 

?aiyi by ^sulAticn 17 


-iJ .:^o f-p^uoo 5,567.089 

by i»-p»'»tl3H 17 


1970 CfMUil: SCUCTCO POPULATION INFOMUTlOM 


u 

yopi^atloei 1.896.9^2 

q8Z 


f«M.* ^oraUtJon- 2.026.784 

52X 



-%U* 3.297.717 -hintse 1.148 

.•sk 620. SOS iitFino 629 

n4l4n 1.443 or««n 524 

»p^e'« 849 *li other r*:?: 908 

?Ttuf>« f laJTg ia^" 13.873 



1970 CiNSUSf SfLECTED EDUCATION INFOfmATIOM 



iJ ■ 

.t' y««r« mna .t 2.745.755 


txjpulktloa lb ytftra u4 oldtr with 
lens than • blch tcltooi dljlcMi 

1.550.474 ? 


rV'FU ntlon 

.t-.;. y^»r« 614.477 


iJ 

P'^.rulfcttc'n y«*ri not •nrolled 
to •chool iflth et* th»a t>» 
CQMpletloi of Mtb ichool 

148.061 


vpMittton :*o y'*r» And -vler with l*s» ".iitM ec«^l»tloa of hl(sJi ichooi . 

1,334.446 3 



It J 

A E Birol.acat 15.974 


MSt ^aH)letl<>ni' 3.331 


5.832 
37X 


10.142 

I>^rcent«tfc of enroled 

63X 


""^^ Percentile of AJyt 


rtudastt ty R«c« 


White SS.5Z 


onental . 2X 


«:»cx 43.61 


lAber' ,7X 


AMri n IndlM OX 




I>ercent««r of UiC Stu4#nl« by Selected Et^c Groupi 


LMb«»»- OX Mevlc« Aaericftn* . IX ^rX>f, «le«M OX 


rrr»l . IX 




AverM* Wurt 

A»C wiriMrthlp' 120 


Rirp«tk41turc 

p«r ABZ atudent S89 


Aver«f« Hour« ye«*er«Mr to :oi5)l«t« Gr*d« Uwl 


(;r«d«« 1-3. 150 "'fOmi U-6; 150 Gr*d«i 7-6 150 



1970-1971: state couhectiomal institution info««ation 



rorKctiotAl laxtltution 
pcpul*tion» 1( ye«ra «nd 
slilcri 

5,155 V 



mj 



student* evolltd 111 correct ioMl 
Inatitutlon AM procr**' 

252 

P*r centM* of tot*l strntt AM 
enrollmnt* | 



1970 census: selected education INFOItnATlON 



1970 census: selected state INCOHE and occupation INPOIWATION 



' PopulAtloo 2!> yw» 4fld older 


2.127.946 




itoie.- 992.576 


1.135.37n 




Hftles with lest th*n th«? 
ciKplttlon of Mfh •chocl. 


FeMles vltb .lest th«n th« 
ccspletlon of hl^h xchoo> 




584.764 


654,750 




?Bt»: Mies »nd famiei with lets 

tbAn ri*- ooBFlttlon of hlRh school 1.23Hol4 




f^r/^'nt«4e iMulet uut f«Mle* with lest 

than the ctaq^letlcn of bi<h school S8X 




>%Xet with no ichoo; 
ye«rt completed 


F(m}ei vith no (chool 
ye»r^ ic«pleted 




20.593 


16,533 




Pcr,-entA«* who Uv* <:c«pi«ted 5 yeari o»- Istt of gchoOl. 13. 2X 




Perrent«e^ who >«iv rcjBpl^ted Hgji 3ehco> 41. 8X 




Medlvt school yewrs ccepleted, 


state rOT^Uj»tlen' 


10.6 


Mcli«in Khcol ye»rs coar 


white 5*1' population 


10.9 


HellaA •chcol ye»f« oom^ le^ed. 


fcUcK »*le population 


8.4 


MeJixn suho',.' year* coofieteJ, 


•ft.e periofts of Spanish herltA^e 


12.9 


MfUn »choc. ye»-8 ecBpietea, 


white f^aale population 


11.2 


S^' »n school yewrs (^r^lt^^A, 


^lAck femle po«pj.ation' 


9.0 


Me41«n school /e*rs coiipietffd. 


ttsAlt i«r«on8 *f apMist) hertta^je 


12.6 



Median family Incoae. 

$7,447 


iaasa— Mcditn tUt' y iMcam by 
coacraaaloBai Hat :ts 

$6,451 - $7,940 


f^rctinVkgfi r>f QBcloyed Per«on« by Occupation 


White collar workarn 41.5X 
Service workera 12. 5X 


ixJ 

Blue coUar vorkara* 42. 3X 
ran workart. 3. 7X 


ill 

i7?o itate population V-* and 15 y«ara of *f« «i»loy«a ftill in the 
labor force ' 

11,177 *laa- 71X F««le* 29X 



' PtJpulati'in 1)6 yaart of a«e and older net enrolled In achool with laaa than the 
coBTiletlan of M«h school. Thia target popuJiatlon niaber reprewenta flgurea 
TrfM box BMters and 11. TV.e figure trm box 26 «i«ht be add«d to the target 
population a* po^^ntial ABE enrvyllees. 

''nais rigixrv includes thr s*- student It years of t<(e and older atiU enro-i«d in 
a teccndary prograo. 

^' iV.is fiiture include* a aull nu«bf-r of •tudenti ?0 year* of a«e and older ?tlU 
ear>^l.ed in a secondary rrofra^n. 

*'Thia figure include* 25% male* and fe«le* i^-20 yaar* of age at the Tenneaaaa 

Youth Center and the Htthland Itla School for Ctrl* 
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149 



TEXAS 



mmm mrt tmmjim n» mj m$K bumtkm - scmoqc vim 19A>-71 



M prjmutic.. 11, 195, me 


1*0 ^Pl^»3«tle•• 9,579,677 1 


1970 CENSUS: StUCTO fOfUUTJOK IMTOHMTION 


3 — ^ ' 


J} t 

f*^* pop^tioR 5,7l6,5i»8 

511 



9,719,605 
1,595,853 
rM4»n 17,251 
6*126 

pyriom of S:i»oi«h : 



8,578 

•lilplno 3^095 

2,017 

Aii otiwr »««••. 13, 125 

2,059,671 



1970cHtSUI: SfUCTO EfiUCATION INTOMIATION 



E 

«4 „r 7.655,716 


JLI 

lets tKui • him M»iool diplM: 

5,975,710 


u 

:t,./j* y..r* 1,807,527 


11 — 

Populuioo 16-2I» jrws net woliM^. 
la tehool with U«« thaa Um 
c<)^I«t:<Hi of hl«k icheol. 

585,290 


opuUttoo rc w «4 ,l4.r rtth th« th, c-^Utlo. of kl^ tehocu 

5,512,186 3/ 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EMICATlON INfOUfMTION 



ji} ^ 

'opiUMoo 25 r««r« 4ad older- 5,817,155 


2,759,569 


f**!". 5,057,786 


ml«s with !««« thAo the 
caqpletloo cf hl«h •ehool. 

1,135,617 


with ^is thM the 
eoBpletlon of hltfi whool 

1,621,989 


Total Mlp* *nii faMl«* with l*t* 
tb*n tht eo«pl»tlo« of Htfi •chool 


5,060,636 


P»rc*iit«f« mt^tt 4&4 fw«l** with ittB 
thac th» c<«f)l«tloii of hl«h tchooi 


53: 


►tele* with no »chooI 


Fe«»le8 with no school 


83,956 

::iLf — 


92,720 



PercentMe who c<-Fl.ted 5 yew-s or of .chool 12.31 
Percent^- who hmw ««Fl*t*-d high tchool i|7,i|J 



Median school years c**?iet-d, ,ute population 

»4edla« ,choo: years cc^>ted. white ,a> f»pul*tion 
Median ,cbocl yars ecupletcd, bUc* mlt pox)»t.«tion 
Median Khocl years ccupleted. p«r« of Sp«j,h herlU«e, 

Median schoo^ yeari c<»Fieted, white f^l« population 
Median school yfars c»pleted, bUck 'emle population 
•tedian .chool /.*r, coi*>i.te4, f^i, 9p«l»h herltM* 



11.6 

12.0 
9.5 
7.6 

11.9 
10.0 
7.0 



AT^e Birella»f 57,159 


AM "ennctloee: 7,555 


2] 

Itai^r of aiae* enrolled 

28,268 

Perc««t««e of Mies enrolled 

19t 


PT] 

ll«*«r of f«NWle« eavolled 
29,171 

tVrcenUfe of fvMlei eMrolled 
51Z 




P*re«at««e of 


StudMte ty 


¥hlte 


75. i: 


Orte»t41 . SX 


Aaerloft 


21.1Z 

n IhttM. 01 


Other- 01 




rt?eent4ce of AK Students toy Selected ttl*l« 


Cb¥uie. 


,5X Nt'^lMA AwrleMK 


■ • 16. 8J l\»rt« Mtwvt: .2X 




roai 17. 3X 




Average 
AU aeari 


«r»hlp: 156 


ExpeMitur* 
per Att «tudent: 




Awnfe Maura MMhcraHlt 


to Conlete GrU* Lcvwl 


1-3. 129 ZrU», 126 Gr*d.. 7-« 108 



197M971: state cmrectional institution inpommtion 



im n 




QerreetloMl iMtltutlon 
poFt^tloa, 16 y««rt aat 
older* 


5tu4e«it« esrolled ia eorreetlOMl 
iMtltutlon Aai prtiCTM' 

10,195 


11,118 V 


tarccat««e of tetAi eUU AU 


earoliaeat: |g ^ 



TT] 

MedlM f«illy incmK 
18,186 


Kaa««.>Medlafl tmily Ibmw by 
coBcr«e«loaal dittrlctf 

$5,055 $13,595 


TTT Percefitay of amloytd p^reott. by Occuofttlca 


White collur vomer*- 18. 5X 
Service worker! • 13. 5X 


20 ■ 

Blue collar worker*' 51. 5X 
worker* • 5,9J 


— 

u'l^r'JSice'^'^**'" ^''^ °' '^^ii i« the 

39,535 Male* 7U h««}ef 29Z 



Fooiaotes- ' 



ERIC 
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UTAH 



TAMCT MfWUnOM AM 



mjKm ttm mmitrn m mult imk oumtion - tCMOot nM 1970-71 



IT 


iTo roytttetioa- 1,059,273 






riMk ro|KUAUvi' 56 


iiMft i>y Kn>*i»t>w 38 


1970 cifitiii: scucm mtuution mrcmATion 


IT 


mi* »^f«^ti«B. S23/216 


Ml* fopUAUis: S56/0S7 




Nre«at««» of t«««; m»2*Um 


511 


iJ 




IS- 



^Wt.t 1,03^1*110 Oamm- 

»uek 6,489 nupiM 
iMt- 10.575 

Jt^MMM 4,495 ^ 

NrtOM of 9sfMtm U M Mp » 43/550 



L206 
500 
371 

L527 



1970 CmStlt: SfUCTCB eoucation imtomtion 



:6mr«M«o««r 682/543 


U 

238,479 2/ 


Pov«Utlo« 

1/6.21* 188,989 


i» wte*! VlU 1M« tkM tt* 
e«9lttlM of td«k Mfeeel* 

18,545 


151 

rofulAtl<s 20 mrt oUar »ltk U»9 ^mm tte MvUUaa •* hi* Mfco«l! 

173,443 V 



"^iM mavtUmwA' 1,580 


An C«rl«UeA«: 161 




776 
49X 


"""^ |K«k«r of f«»l«« «w«UtA. 

804 

rercffsUft of f«MlM MTollod 

512 


iU 


P«re*«tM* of ABC Mtttoif *l A>e« 


Vditc: 


53. 2X 


oritstAi 5.72 




5. OX 


ouwr* 17.02 


«iMrl« 


MlaAlM- 19.12 




21 ■ 


frtmXMm of ASI tC«tAMt« S«l«ct«l EUbrI* Crc«« 




: .62 l%«leM A»rt«M*: 17.72 .32 


Tcr»i 18.52 . ^...^ ^- 


AU m 


78 


|lcp«*Altt«« 

7*r Att at^at: $112 


ILJ 


AvwAM ttaura M«*«rfU> to OowJloto CimAt Uv«l 


CrM«« 1-3: ^^v^*** 
Nit Av«1Ubl«. 


M< CKAat T-a- 
Mot A««1Ub1t. Net »v«n«M« 



1970-1971: itati c(m«ectionm. iiistitvtion intomtion 



olter* 

599 V 



StuAtBta mrelUA la tcrttctloMl 
tiWttttttieii AB ] 



MmllaMtt 4.62 



1970 CENSUl: lELECTO EfiUCATIM liTOWIATIM 
PCRSQMI 25 VWi OtPCT 



ropuUtloi 25 mra mA olAtr: 492«337 

mu» 258,983 



f^" 253/354 



Miff* vlth !«•• tlM tte 
e<s|)l«tioA of AdMol 

78/351 

Total Mlea mA fa»l»a with lata 
Uma tiw OQH^Iatton of hUh achool- 



raaalaa vlth laM tUM tka 
eoiVlatioa of Idi}^ achool* 



82/847 



161/198 



F«rcanta4(* ud ftaklaa with lata _ 

than tte ooaplatien of IdAh sciMX>l* '*X 



Mil«a with ao •':taoel 
ytai-c eoa^latad: 

2/223 



ramlaa with oe lekCMl 
yeiura eo^latad* 

2/309 



Ptrcantaca «too hkv* ewfil'taA 5 yvftra or laaa of aeboel: 2.72 
rtrc«Bta<c «IM> hava eaq>lat«A U0i tdttool' 67.32 



3J 



NrdlM school yvars cca^latcd. tt^tc p<qKa*tloa' 



12.5 



NtAlaa aehool yaars c<aq»UtaA« «Hlt* n&le populAtlcA* 12.6 
Wrdlui school y«%ja ooiiplctaA, bUek ml* populAtleo- 11.7 
»todUA achool y«ara eoaplctad. m1« pcraofia of SpaAlidi harlUft: 10.7 

MtdUn aciiool yaars ecmpUUd, vfalta fMala populatlca: 12.4 
adwol yaara e«^>l*t*d, blMk fawla r^VUlatton 11.3 
IMlAB ichool yaara oeaplttaA, f«Mla paraosa of ap»alA terltA«a: 10.5 



1970 census: StUCTCD STATE liiCOWI AW OCCUPATlOW IwrOHMTIpW 



tte41«a fmxiy intcm- 
$9/320 


3LJ 

tanga— MMt«« fMlly IMM toy 
eo^craadonal Aiairlcta: 

$9/080 - S9/537 


ParcMtAM of IvlovaA frmmt OeO««tl«B 


'JET 

Whlta eoliur worMra. 51.92 
Carvlca worfeara: 12. 72 


ti»» coUat workara. 32.32 
rvrm vorura* 5. 12 


ISrro fUU fevulAtlen iV a»A 19 yaara of aga aq^leriA fkU tlM la tha 
lAbor fM«a' 

6/198 MUaa- 702 302 



Pof^tiott Ifi yaara of afa aaA olAar not f«rolltA io ackool l«aa than tha 
cc^latlMi of hi|» aebool. tttl* tart«t pepulatioo wiriMr raprtawtta fl#»r«a 
rrm box ouiibara 9 aaA 11. IHa fMPtra Am boi 26 w±^t he aAAaA to tba tArgat 
pojttlAtton aa petaatl&l AIE aaroUaaa. 

^^IMa fifura iseludaa thoaa atuAcata 16 y«*ra of aca aad old»r attU anrollad in 
a aeeooAuy procr«a. 

^^niia fkura loeluAaa a aMll mab«r of atuAmta iO yaara of aca ^ oldar ctlll 
aaroUad In a aaeoMdary procras. 

^^Th* Utah Stat* rrlaoe can adalt li and IS yaar olda. 



145 

151 



VERMONT 



TAMCr MfuunoN MC 



109. S?8 1 ^^' 



sBJcra s«it ifMMTMM m jolt mk nanoN •> kmool yim IS70»;i 







1970 CCNSUS: SEUCTCD rOfULATIQII INFOWMTIM 


mim po^uM 217,086 

u ' 


PvrcMfac* of totfl yop^tlM- 

SIX 



233 xmi 59 

All OtlMT r«c«« 93 

I Of »MAih UMM.f l- 2#<^69 



197D CWUt; tCLECTEO COUCATIOM IMFOWMTION 



53 

;6 yMTt m4 ov»r 304,(^09 


m 1 

129.152 ?/ 


T] 

U>-ik y—f 7h233 


iJ 

la Mlhoel Witt Umb tt« 
naplctlMt Of klik MkMl: 

9.631 


_*OJ — 

Pof<a«ttM ?0 jrwrt i£4 oU«r vitk U»i (ten U* CM^UtlM •f vete*! 

106,310 3/ 



m 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INTOHmTION 
^EiSOWS 2$ YEAHS AWQ OLPEH 



MvHUtloa ?5 yMT* Md ol4*r 232,6^3 

110*258 PMiai..- 122,385 



Hkl«i vtu leti um& tb* 

caR|^l«tloA of hlfh a^ool 

51,^18 

itot^ mu* Md f^«i With 

tli*o tkt oo^pictton of tdcb ■dvwl 99,897 
Ml* cfl^plf.ton of high itivooj H3X 



FwU«a vtth 1«M thus Um 
eoHplAtloa of hl^ icteol' 

«8,«79 



920 



876 



P«rc««U4« **c t»vt .*oi^>l«t«d •> y«w« or of tc^ool- 3.2X 
P*re«auce y&o riAvp coijieted Mgjs jchoo: 57, IX 



in 



>te(U«n schCKii year* •yj«jletrl, popuU'lcn 
•*.4i»n fcbccl yi^rs ««j,l^tecl. b..ci, popu^tK* 



HedlAa seho- i 



»tell»n seises. y«.r» cOBj.etel, wM'.e f«milt popui4Moi. 
»<e<ll«n school y^s foi^let^d, bi»cJl popu^4tlof, 

school years eo«p>*.*4, r«.> ,*rtoos ef aj^ih herlU^t 12.6 



12.2 

12.1 
12. i| 
12.6 

12.3 
12.2 



(rCMRAL STATE SIIAIIT 1 


"WtiMi: P.L. 91*250) 


lET — " 

Ail fturoUwM. 2,3(^ 




MMfevr ef Ml** •rurollcl 

1.05^1 
<«6X 


1.2<r6 

r«r<:«nti«c ©f nml»» MreUad 

5ifX 


ill 

PvrmT^c of AM 


StttdMrt* ^ Km* 


w»it» 98. 7X 


orleaUI .<|X 




o««» .IX 


AMtrlcMi Ia«lM< ,61 




^ 1 

PtrcMt«c* of AU st»««fkti by S«l«ct«l txUmlt Sroaa 


.IX Hriie«Awio«*, .IX M«n«jiioww: Ci 


rir»i ,2X 




ST" " 

AU Mfcwfhtp 60 


S ^ 

btpaodltitf* 

y«r AU «tu4Mt t70 




Cr*4,« i-3. 123 orm«ti M.- 127 SrOtc 7-6: 155 


1970-1971: hate cokkcctional ikstitutiom inpmmatim 


pcpiiAttoe, 16 y««r« tad 

205 V 


9«iA«rta t«rallM la aemctlaita) 
iMtltutlM m 

122 

l»w*atMi ax taUl aiata Aat 
aaraUiMatt 


_J9;0 CE«ISUS: SEUCTtD ITATf mean ^ flr«-.,.«. WffliriiTtnit 


*Mlw ftfttly UooM- 

S8.928 


20 ■ 1 

mtlia miiljr iMdM ky 
c««pMH«iai 41«trtttai 
Nat dIvIM fau CentTMSlandt dutrktt 


— f»re«itaM cf 


raraoaa ^ Oe«MBati«M 


MUW eoUv woTterc: 46.3X 
StrvlM worfcvrt: H.IX 
'm t 


•Itt* ««Uar Mrtarc: 5<|,5X 
ftes vattara* 5^3X 


.*2J ~ 


2*^10 NU..: 6/!iX 56X 



TC ^^t T 

!lSifi!*^^^*i?*'!L!l,*^^ !■ vltt laa. tkaa tiv« 

cjjlaUoB Of hl^ ,c*eol. TMi targat poptUatloa awkar r«]ir«aMt« flauwa 

pOfwUtloB ^otaatlal Alt aaroUMa. ^ *^ ^ *^ **• 



Thl* flcura d««t mI Iwlwdt laaftaa ©f th« U«,fca Sthooi. 
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VIRGINIA 



u 




4,6Hl,<)79 


,^vr^%im' 5,966,9119 






MM 


»9 hj|wTtU> 1<4 








IT 




2,295,667 




l^y^Ut: 2,552,S12 






fvrtt 


iM4«t 9f t««ftl ycfHiftUM. 

51X 


U 












MMto- 5,766,092 




2,503 






859,919 




6,90<t 




laitM 


<(,I29 




1,805 






5,*»57 


AU ellNr 


fM*f 3,170 






t man ^J*i2 






1970 c 


mtmt icucTO onuTttn inpomatiom 


ST 


rMTt M4 9«tr 5,252,792 


JJ 

1,652,519 ?/ 


IT 




715,519 


2J — 

ift Mte«l «1U 1M« tlMW tt« 

165,159 




MTt MiA XAar Vltk 1*M tikM 

1,5U,057 


tte MivUtloft *f M# ftete<»: 

3/ 



HUK 








(rtBMM. STATl ill«liT N 


r.l. 11.250) 




iMvliavM- 13,575 


MS c«fj««t«M- 2,510 


J2J 


5,812 


7,565 




<i5t 


r*rc«»tM» f«»lft« MTeUK. 

STX 




NrcmtM* of Ml 






Mu**. 50.91 


ctt««ui 5.2X 




¥1.91 


OM«r- .91 




itevr 1 BtA Tftd&M IS 






V»r«Mtftf» of AW Sumu 






CV»ft«* 1.5X M»«l«ftft A«iiri«M 


2.8S VMrte 1U«mm: .62 




rc»i «l.7X 






Av»rftC* teur* 

MC MMrslitf 111 


^ AM ttikAMt- tll9 


iLJ 






';TMt«« 1*3 1«2 <i^* 


175 Cf«4.<7-I: 160 



1970-1971: itau comictiqim. iNfTinrriM mmiAum 



ST 

C*rr««UaMl iMtltutlcn 


2D — 

4*wlMt« W^AIM 1ft «»t^l«ilftJ 


peyk^Iftttoft, 1/f )^«r« ftft4 


iMtlutlM AH vn^m: 




1.37^ 


7,125 ^: 


l«r««atMt of t«Ul •«*«• AM 


«iir»12Mitt 10.21 



1970 eCNWt: tELKTCB OUCATIM IMFOflWTtOM 
Pf MOMt 25 YtMf Ma OjBW 



He^ucR 29 r<M^t ftiu i>a«M-> 2,<Mi6,082 
>• 1,168,545 



1,277,557 



IU*t «ltti tkfts tto 

cw;«tt«ft of hi^ Mteo: 

62<l,716 

l<»rcMMft«« mU* ui4 riBftl** vltk 

UM UI (M^UtlM of kl«» WtM^Bl ■ 



yawrt MMi«rU<' 



FMXai «1U XtM tteft tlM 
M^ittlM Of hi^ IliM Ml 



652,6*13 



1,277,359 
521 



rMftlat vlili M sdMftl 
f«ftr« e«i9l*t«4> 



22,785 



16,925 



etB^lfttM ^ yvftr* or U— of ccteftl- 11.01 
kv* «omti*ft Mihoft; 47.81 



lUim AcWMi mr* efti^l«t*(t» «tftt« poyuIfttlM 11.6 

mil Ml »elMftl ywt eaviat«d, «Ut« «ftl« pepiUfttie* 12.1 

IMlfta Mteol jTMrt e«9l*t«4» tUdi ftftl* ^ep«Utioft. 8.0 

Himn aehvol )r«ftrt C4^rl*t«4. ftftl* p«rMi« cf iyMlA k«rltft«t* 15.0 

MMUft •Aeol mra caaii»l«t»4, fwftl* pafttlfttlM' 12.1 

IMUa KiMol y«ftr« e(ai»X*i«4, bUfik fMftU pav«Ll*tioft' 9.0 

MMttM KiMel m« <»i^«t«<« f«ftl« ptTMU ef 9t»mlA Mtft«*. 12.6 



2J 

mum Mljr Iamm: 


< 


tMM* ft^Sjr iamma »y 


19,045 




t6,608 * tR457 


HrcwM tf MflM 






MMU Mi2«r WMfewat 49.01 




i3m tftUftr wrtm: 56*21 


Iftrvlc* — rfcwi. li.ll 


1 


Fftfliwtarftt 2.71 


IftO ffUU rvftlftUM Ifc 15 y«r« Wfl^ ftOl t4« U 


12,882 


mitt 


731 fi^t 271 



^^FMtlillM yM»a or Md ftlAir aot •m«U«4 la cAmI Um tM 

rra M^ftr* 9 ««l U. Tte fl«w« fM W* It al^^ ^ vMaA «^ tftrc-i 
p«fftUtUft ft« f«««a«iftl Atf MWoUMft. 

^^flda n«M l*cla4*t tteM at«iMU ywr* ef A#t ftM ftliw cUU cMnalUA U 



ef •tttJastft 20 yMr« ef ^ MA eUi* vtlU 
MTftllfti 1ft ft ■■rwiftiy profna. 

^^tku f Iff* lft<l«<M Urtet ctcy ieJ cMMtir taetUwclMa Mi cte IwrMM •( 
CerrectlMMl ruU Oalca.. 
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WASHINGTON 



imtr p^^um Atf J ^5V£r)9 | mMcm mmwtm tm mult msk mmw - ici«ot run 19A>-71 



r 


.rc ra»*iiu<*- 3,409,161 








f«M t, K^r^^ti^ 73 1 


1970 ctnsift: uucTtd wwmTiow inrowMTioii 




mx* Hv^UM 1,693. 1<«2 


r^.npo^Mm- 1,716.019 




SOX 


SOX 






3,2S7.29<J 
70. 7S2 

:m&m 51,036 



9,713 

1^*^ 1,693 
A.i oiiwf r««.«f 6,835 
70,73^ 



1S70 CtWlVt: tCLICTED CfiUCATtM tNTMBUTtM 



pj 

:«yM».M«9^r 2.383.207 


^ - - 

l>c|;^«tio« \t irMdT* •«« •Iter (rtth 

895,908 . 


u ■ 

ifc.<?»r»4r» S53. 721 


JU , , 

tn ictr^a vlU .«<« UM* tJk* 
L«F:«Ylon of *t^mX^ 

67,053 


7W,162 A 



1570 CtttSUS: UUCTED ffiUCATION iMfOtmTtOK 



M6,%7 958,971 



Witt Xt0 
«(a«»l«U(Mi of tchcol 

33^738 



«ttn no sitooi 

6,763 



^«Nni«i Witt >ii thM th* 
<icar.**'.nn f,t hlch ic^oe: 

532,918 

5t6.eV. 
?7t 

6,183 



63. SX 



»;fjf-0- >»»fE -yHH.***!. ; . »,•',»;? 

%llar. schric; y«f*r» jrjt;, r*.* .';•—*>' r 

>«^4:« iCfcoel y#»j>j tu., --rn*.*-, j,. 

N»dUa t?ho^. y.*,, a..- ;*-ecr • >^rl-.*gr 

%4i«A idsoc. y««r« c«;t**t#<S, o*- 

»*42«n *«hocI /e*r« t^.ji ■'^.o po5^.««i r 

%4t«e sthocl ywi xa^ln^. ,«rsce: • >*fiis\ h*.*it.4# 



12A 

12.0 
J2.0 

11.6 
1L9 



PD 

KtM. Btfvluwnt 4,518 






^ ■ 


MtsaMT of mlf* «nrcl4«4 




2,160 


2,3S8 






^X 

jl,, 


32X 



72. 5X Ti«»ui 8.6X 

^:««*. 9.3X ^.h«f 6.1X 

tavrtcw :n«lva 3,3X 



aifc«*» .5X -te.l*^ AatrlMiM' 6.<|X fWfVj H *»• .3X 

rT»J 7. IX 

■Tjj- — — , ""pO BffffPlJBM ■ 



ABZ M^rmj) 112 



2D 



AH •tu««rt> 1152 



Cr»4«i 1-3 171 IrOti W - 173 .r«^< 187 



ISTO-lS^l: ftTATi CeilifCTlO 


MU. iNSTiruTiM mrowiATioii 


3?j — — 


iU 

ln«tltttti,« AM frogrm 


509 


5,847 w/ 


f<trc«at««« ef t«tU «UU AMC 
«nr«UMt 6.8X 


1970 CCNSUS: SCUCTCO STATf INCONC AND OCCUfATlfiH IMMMATIai. 


H»4l4a fMl.y Incov 


coacr«;;l-:aft. 41«trleti 


no. 404 


19,164 - $12,C»4 






,Tj- ^ - ■ * * — 

WMt,. r.i.w irrt.r- 50.71 


liiw coU»r worWri 52. 9X 


>Tvlc« ttork^rs 13. IX 

- ' 


r%m workvri 5. 5X 






.*feor fore* 


r> af ««e Mf^l'^yvi ftU: ttM la tM 


17.207 


"toi'i- 66X r%«i.« 54X 



rortLlvl * IC yttr' "i wid ol4#r r^* 'ftfo.i*<l Im lefe^. wttfc tha^ tK*- 

cj^-^M*^ u^^i ^ch.c.,, Till t»r*,t p^.julatl-'B auk^r r«^r««<nti n«ci*r* 

ft B*-'liiSary ^r«B. 



'a*, tildes i^t rtrt, Soof*.«jih. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 



saKTBD smif iJff«mriQN fm toLf mic oucation * school tim 1970-71 
(feschal state saaut ywwuw; P. I. 91-230) 







1970 census: selected fOfUUTlOM INFOMWTIOM 


U 

pos!u:Atioft 845,927 
u3X 


femi* popiu:*u<» 900,509 
52X 



-Tji-: i,C7S,lU 'Jon.w 289 

66,6^7 'liiFiao 627 

:suttM 579 rjj«*s 225 

296 0t&«r -Kef C|^2 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION IltfONnATION 



«i .^T L255,l<i5 


698,585 - 


u 

.t-.'- y-«rs 261,324 


iJ 

?<3;nUfttt^ >-?t /Mil aot 

schc4-; vltb *.bAA Uie 
'-oBpU^tor. of hlfb tcbool- 

55,288 


"of_^tloo /*»rj »r<l -14*r wl*> !<'•■ '-Jwui the »HFle;'.30 9? »c&or. 

600,463 3 



TTJ 

«i£ BiroUieR-. 12,045 


A>i alfivtloo* 4,556 


"'* ' ' abater <-f m.f-s rrr 

5,627 
47X 


6,416 
53X 




86. 8X 


Jrt«i'A. .5X 


12.11 


.tMt . 5X 


tocrtOMA IfvUkn OX 




iiJ 




Ximtu .1% Hr-f.-M Awtrlc«u .21 »>*«rV filMM' .2X 


rc*: .5X 




Av»ri«<- tours 






•o "^CBf:*?* .nil" l^-.t. 


;t%A*i «-3 278 ;r»Ars 


^ 311 .r%j«* 2S2 


1970-1971: state connectional institution infonhation 


10 

torrrsttoe*; 'art! '.itl jr. 

1,117 ^ 


iiJ 

594 

T&rot^MCt* 5.5X 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION iPtFONfUTtON 
PERSONS 25 YEANS AND OLDEN 



1970 CENSUS: SCUCTEO STATE INCOHC AND OCCUyATICN ll TON W l TieN 







'^55,510' 


515,926 




^>s wt^^ *.h«i 


••aa.^s wttb *e«s 'hftr ^ 




270,592 


295,454 




than 'Ne x«plr*lon of Muh 5':?w^i^ 


566,026 






58X 










8,381 


6,731 






'jt i^»t • j-^oo.' 10, 7X 






Nyj. 41.61 




*tedl«Ji iihfto* y^ar: '•Te^.-'^l. 




10.5 


^11 v. ^cfv^i y«*r« -'m; i*!*' 




10.3 


Hrllxr t'lhO'A y-^r. <«; 


»rt> <i* lor 


3.9 


«teai<u> -.rrf J. j»\r% ,:,«:.«••:. ; 


•nor. of "paft* f ^ Vrl'a^* 


12.5 


MpllKn ten"'. y'»fi '•f«f .•♦,^1, vMt» 




10.8 


**^'ll*n "•hooj y»tff *'»f>'*«l. fc.»*lc 




10.0 


^ittA JrJvX/i y»*fS •<«>p.»*-'l, ffFA.' 




12.2 



HtilM rad,;:r taooM- 

t7,414 


It— gr- m-tt«t fMAijr lAeoBT ^ 
$6,437 - $8,457 






.ftlt* collar ncrkrr*. 40. 5X 
$Mrtc« WkWi 12 , 7X 


ilwe C'/.Ur wemrs. (|5.2X 
rkfB welter* • 1.6X 


«1 

igro rtat« »oiM:*ti<*i u <«< » ytM-* af •«» ^^UiwJ nai tuw la 
:afeer fere* 

3,763 74X f>i^«t: 264 



*^ tvptlMtisa l£ f)T «c* a»l al^r mt *nroi;*<( to ttiknc: «fttk t««a than *v> 

mm boH BB^ri !> tad 11. :i»t fi«*rt fra »aa ^ ai^it »• aMH to th^ 
fopCMtion aa potcetlal All «araU««t. 

• <«eoadary proiirw. 

•aro:><l in a wenadMy ;r*Htr«a. 
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WISCONSIN 



TAftGCT PO^UUriOM Alt [ 



IT 



j970 cutstfs- scu cTtJ wouTion iMFoKmnoN 

[IT 



1970 census StUCTtC COUCATIOM I 



NFO««lTfOI| 



D ■ — ' 

*. • ^ */ 


m — ' 1 


D - 


IT - ; 

- ^- . W.'H .-ft -fjc -t- 


^ i 




197C CtliSUS. SEUCTCS EDUCATIOli turoiimTtGii 
nnscMS 25 runs aks ocmi 












— a« - -f^ 


-«?.— - ^ - . 




•fed-* 'v - -'^^ 




^ wt-^ • . ' 









i? i 



saKIED Sttll tiroimTtON R» AOLT MSK EDUCATIOk - SCHOOL vt« 1970*71 
(PCPCML STATg CWAilT PiQCHiW P.t. 91-2J01 



6.599 



>. ')7S 

i.«T 'V '.-1 



U6X 



20. 6Z — r 10. IJ 



I. OX wr:-v, 21. j: 

A." 2^.51 



7.01 



ill 



2J6 



ltd 



- 171 



197&-1971. STATt CGRftCCTIOMl. IMSTI rUTIM ItfOiMATIOIl 



■*rr--:*^. la:' -j-i 



J>,2a2 







I12.<*79 










1 ■- * ..»«' * «-j 57. 5X 






I tn »Kf»-r-. 6. OX 








' *** •- I : • • -it : 
«*• • • r 






25.13S 


— 71X 29X 



. . „. J.^ ^ ^J.^ J^^^ J^^^^ 



*«iW4ar'-f Hot 



• >:« «l!r -wr. 



erIc 
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WYOMING 



TA1I€ET POPUUT 



safCTED STATE irronmTlQN FOR fUJJit BASIC EDUCATION - SCHOOL YEAR 1970-71 

(federal state grant program; P.L. 91-250) 



-iJ /•'^ .-'.juUtlwn 332.416 


■iJ . jto ^>puJitlo^» 550.066 


'MM bjr *=?Uia*106 SO 


=»njt fey ?*3yu;»tioo 49 


1970 CENSUS: SELECTED FOrULATlON INFOfiflATtOII 


Ju 

>^.« ;«snu»'.ioa I6fc.7i7 


.«m:e pop^tioG 165.699 


SOX 


so: 






•"M*.* 32h.2^S 


-i^- 126 




*.M'^ Sit 








*.i .•♦.«« i72 




19/0 CENSUS: SELECTED EOUCATION INFORnATION 




87,318 


n " 

— so. 1/9 


• r /««L*s act •rx'"-.'.»i 
'.t . with th»a Us« 

6,^17 




6?.2S5 ' 



A-l. &iro;jt*a» 1.009 


i^'' ce; .«tion« 313 


A} 




455 


S76 


^♦3X 


It of rea*Zr» eorollcd 

57: 










61,2: 


^i.v.i 2.« 


2.^: 


25.7: 












X 25. SZ .^-erto tlcCTJ- .2: 


:a. 2S.7X 




AS£ x^ersM; 212 


.--w^ $im 






,ri>s .-; S09 


. ,75 .r*.>"-e 178 


1970-1971 STATE CORRECT J CNAL INSTITUTION INFORfUTIOM 




TJ- -lei tR ;crr»ctt«,ft» 






-ier 


52 


275 ^ 


— ."I'-wf of toul ;*-«te AbE 
.'-..=*r.t 5.2X 



1970 CENSUS: SELECTED EDUCATION INFOMttTlON 
PERSONS 2S YEARS AND OL£ER 



1970 CENSUS. SELECTED STATE INCONC AND OCCURATIOH INFMrUTION 





175. 6A9 




36,996 


83.655 




wlV ;-f» 'aar It* 


*f» rs ,e»; l*MUs t:>e 




5:i,845 


30, 409 






s^,^ 65.25? 




•fc*n ?h*- cf. --v.- 37; 










793 


608 






yi»j 'vr r «''V»o< 5.51 






•.-t- — : 62.9: 






'***' T 


12.3 
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National Figures: 
The Target Population 

With the assistance of the National Institute of Education, and the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Education (DHEW), the Advisory Council developed a profile 
of the Target Population from the 1970 census, 

The national figures in the following tables reflect a composite of the state 
demographic material reported earlier in Section III with the exception that these 
figures do not include adults in penal institutions; persons in the armed forces 
overseas, and their dependents living overseas. 



Grade Level Completed^ Age and Sex^ 

U.S. TOTALS FOR ADULTS 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER WITH LESS THAN THE 
COMPLETION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND NOT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL (1970 CENSUS) 









YEARS Of SCHOOL COMPLETED 








Oto5 


6to8 


9toU 


All (0 toll) 


TOTAL: 


16 to 24 years old . . 
25 to 34 years oid 
35 to 44 years oid 
45 to 64 years old 
65 years and older 


201.000 
171,000 
191,000 

434,000 

755,000 


1,095.000 
2,041.000 
3,456.000 
11,522,000 
10.383.000 


3,342,000 
4.263.000 
4.656,000 
8,651,000 
3,169.000 


4,638,000 
6.475.000 
8.303.000 
20.607,000 
14,307.000 




Total 


1.752,000 


28.497,000 


24.081.000 


54.330.000 


MALL 


16 to 24 years old 
25 to 34 years old 
35 to 44 years old 
45 to 64 years old 
65 years and older 


8y,uoo 

93,000 
103,000 
219,000 
303,000 


578,000 
1,061,000 
U931,000 
5,834.000 
4.614.000 


1.577.000 
1.915,000 
2.174.000 
3,960.000 
1.270.000 


2.244.000 
3,069.000 
4.208.000 
10.013.000 
6.187.000 




Subtotal ... 


80/,000 


14.018,000 


10.896.000 


25.721.000 


FEMALE: 


16 to 24 years old .... 
25 to 34 years old 
35 to 44 years old . . 
45 to 64 years old 
65 years and older 


112.000 

... . 78,000 
88,000 

215,000 

452,000 


517.000 
980,000 
1.525.000 
5.688.000 
5.769.000 


1.765.000 
2,348.000 
2,482.000 
4.691,000 
1.899,000 


2.394,000 
3.406.000 
4.095,000 
10.594.000 
8.120.000 




Subtotal ... 


945,000 


14.479,000 


13.185.000 


28.609.000 



information compiled by tt>e Nattonal Institute of Education VV^shington. DC . 1974 
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TABLE ii 

Race,Ag« and Sex' 

as. TOTALS FOR ADULTS 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER WITH LESS THAN 
COMPLETION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND NOT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL (1970 CENSUS) 



RACE 







Whtte 


6lac)< 


irulian 


Other 


All 


TOTAL: 




Q con nnn 


942,000 


40,000 


36.000 


4.638,000 






C 1 QO AAO 
D,l7^,UUU 


1,192,000 


38.000 


53.000 


6,475.000 




35 to 44 yea rs old . 


6 803 000 








O AAA 




45 to 64 years old 


... . 17,606,000 


2,787,000 


80,000 


134.000 


20,607,000 




65 years and older 


12,818,000 


1,366,000 


29.000 


94.000 


14,307,000 






46,039,000 


7,677,000 


228.000 


386,000 


54.330,000 




1 D 10 cr^ yea oiu 


1 ~tce\ AAA 

1,760,000 


447,000 


22.000 


15.000 


2.244.000 




i3 10 j«* yea rs oio 


2,475,000 


553,000 


l/.OOO 


24,000 


3,069,000 




35 to 44 years old 


... 3 501 000 


OO/ ,VAA/ 


ID.VAA/ 




A OAO AAA 




45 to 64 years old . . 


8,606,000 


1,302,000 


36.000 


69.000 


10,013,000 




65 years and older 


. . . 5,518.000 


608,000 


10.000 


51,000 


6,187,000 




Subtotal 


21,860,000 


3,577,000 


101.000 


183,000 


25,721.000 


FEMALE: 


16 to 24 years old 


. . . 1,860,000 


495,000 


18.000 


21.000 


2.394,000 




25 to 34 years old 


2,717,000 


639,000 


21.000 


29,000 


3.406.000 




35 to 44 years old 


3,302,000 


723.000 


25,000 


45.000 


4.095.000 




45 to 64 years old 


9,000.000 


1.485.000 


44.000 


65.000 


10.594.000 




65 years ^nd older 


. . 7,300,000 


758,000 


19.000 


43,000 


8.120.000 




Subtotal 


24,179,000 


4.100,000 


127.000 


203.000 


28,609.000 



tnformatfon compiled by the National institute of Education Washington. OC. 1974 



TABLE III 

Income, Age and Sex* 

u s. TOTALS FOR ADULTS 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER WITH LESS THAN THE 
COMPLETION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND NOT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL (1970 CENSUS) 



INCOME EARNED 







$1 S4.999 


$5000- 
$7,999 


$8,000- 
$9,999 


$10,000- 
$14,999 


$15,000- 
and above 


AH categories 


TCTAU 


16 to 24 years old 
25 to 34 years old 
35 to 44 years old 
45 to 64 years old 
65 years and older 


4.070,000 
4.447.000 
4.980.000 
13.585.000 
13.632.000 


432.000 
1.201,000 
1.650,000 
3.692,000 

402.000 


102,000 
439.000 
777,000 
1.614.000 
118.000 


30,000 
327.000 
715.000 
1,353,000 
107.000 


4.000 
61.000 
181,000 
363.000 
48.C00 


4.638.000 
6.475,000 
8.303,000 
20.607.000 
14.307.000 




Total . . 


40,714,000 


7.377,000 


3.050.000 


2.532.000 


657.000 


54.330,000 


MALE: 


16 to 24 years old 
25 to 34 years old 
35 to 44 years old 
45 to 64 years old 
65 years and older 


1,745.000 
1.236,000 
1.289.000 
3.970,000 
5.631.000 


369,000 
1,026.000 
1.303.000 
2.885,000 

315,000 


98,000 
427,000 
744.000 
1,514.000 

99.000 


29.000 
320.000 
696,000 
1.306.000 

98,000 


3.000 
60.000 
176.000 
338.000 
44.000 


2,244.000 
3.069.000 
4.208.000 
10.013.000 
6.187,000 




Subtotal 


13,871.000 


5.898.000 


2.882.000 


2,449.000 


621.000 


25.721.000 


FEMALE: 


16 to 24 years old 
25 to 34 years old . . 
35 to 44 years old 
45 to 64 years old 
65 years and older 


2.325.000 
3.211.000 
3,691,000 
9.615.000 
8,001.000 


63,000 
175,000 
347,000 
807.000 

87,000 


4.000 
12.000 
33.000 
100.000 
19.000 


1,000 
7,000 
19.000 
47,000 
9.000 


1.000 
1.000 
5,000 
25.000 
4,000 


2.394.000 
3,406.000 
4.095.000 
10.594.000 
8,120.000 




Subtotal 


26.843.000 


1,479.000 


168,000 


83,000 


36.000 


28.609.000 



'Information compiled by the National Institute of Educatwo Washington. 0 C , 1974 
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TABLE IV. 

Employment, Age, and Sex^ 

U.S. TOTALS FOR ADULTS 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER WITH LESS THAN THE 

COMPLETtON OF HIGH SCHOOL AND NOT ENROLLED iN SCHOOL (1970 CENSUS) 

EMPLOYMENT 







Full time 


Part time 


Unemployed 


All categortes 


TOTAL 


16 to 24 years old . 

25 to 34 years old . . 

35 to 44 years old — 

45 to 64 years old 

65 years and older 


4.020.000 
5.919.000 
7.679.000 

13.837.000 


262.000 
292.000 
343.000 
809 000 
369.000 


356,000 
264.000 
281,000 
541.000 
lOlOOO 


4.638.000 
6,475.000 
8,303.000 
20,607,000 
14'.307!000 




Total 


.... 50.712.000 


2.075.000 


1.543.000 


54,330.000 


MALE; 


16 to 24 years old . . 
25 to 3^ years old 
35 to 44 years old 
45 to 64 years old 
8S vears And older 


1.888.000 
2.821.000 
3.944.000 

. . 5,901.000 


134.000 
101.000 
104,000 

224.000 


222,000 
147.000 
160,000 
334 000 
62.000 


2.244.000 
3.069.000 
4,208.000 
10,013.000 
6!l87!oOO 




Subtotal 


.. . 23.932.000 


864.000 


925,000 


25.721,000 


FEMALE: 


16 to 24 years old 
25 to 34 years old 
35 to 44 years old 

45 to 64 years old . ^ 
65 years and older . . . 


2.132.000 
3.098.000 
... . 3,735.000 
9.879.000 
7,936.000 


128.000 
191.000 
239.000 
508,000 
145.000 


134,000 
117,000 
121,000 
207.000 
39.000 


2,394.000 
3,406,000 
4.095,000 
10,594.000 
8,120,000 




Subtotal 


26.780.000 


1.211,000 


618,000 


28,609.000 



Information compiled t>y the National institute of Education Washington. DC . 1974 
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A NEXT STEP 



Needed: A New Learning Pattern 
For Adults in a Changing Society 



A look at the past, present and future (as best we 
can project it) points clearly to the need for more lear- 
ning opportunity for adults. 

This learning opportunity needs to be made 
available, and used, m order to meet the economic and 
human needs of a growing population that is crowding 
Itself together in metropolitan areas. 

While It is clear that the first priority of a vastly 
enlarged adult educational opportunity consists of the 
disadvantaged group (illiterates and near illiterates) of 
our Citizens, learning opportunities for the middle 
class and for the highly but narrowly educated are aisc 
vital to the good health of our society. 

At present, we use the rhetoric of an all-out war 
on illiteracy; but, in fact, we are just about holding our 
own Few illiterates escape personal hardship in the 
job market and all of us pay for their inability to con- 
tribute to the nation's product of goods and services. 

Common decency and common sense dictate that 
we need to make a national commitment to wipe out 
illiteracy. The only meaningful national commitment 
to this goal must be a commitment made by the 
Congress of the United States. 

We are developing a form of society which is re- 
quiring increasing sophistication both in the func- 
tioning of our economy and in our self-goverance.. 

Complicated job skills requiring more training 
and more education of more people is becoming the 
rule rather than the exception. Fifty years ago fathers 



reared families (without the wife working) with job 
skills now required merely for entry into the labor 
market 

We are facing the problem of finite resources. 
Instead of **Bigger and Better" taking care of a good 
many of our problems (*'give everyone an opportunity 
and all but the lazy will prosper in a growing coun- 
try"), we are moving into a period when ''Fair 
Shares" of limited food and housing and transporta- 
tion likely will be the substitute for ''Bigger and 
Better" 

It IS not hard to picture, fairly soon, a society 
where not all who want to work (and are able to work) 
will be fully employed. This might well take the form 
of a society where technological advances enable us all 
to live comfortably with a shorter work week.. We may 
be coming to an end of the time when work was full- 
time and leisure was part-time. The balance could turn 
out to be 50/50. 

Events of this nature will require a new kind of 
education. We cannot provide it by the frontloading 
system. It is adults who have finished their sequential 
classroom years who will need new skills, new infor- 
mation, new thought processes to deal with problems 
that won't wait for K-16 to turn out a new generation 
of w'umlerkmds who can solve the world's problems, 
Maybe it is better, but is it good enough? Adults will 
deal With these new problems of a changed society 
now on our threshhold, but do adults have the 
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knowLJgc and skilU lhe\ will need? 

\ \cnls ot ihc kind incnlioncd will require new in- 
icrticlion among cili/cn grviups C'crlainl). il will in- 
\ol\c more v>f ihe skills which arc generally conceived 
10 he ihe result of training, but it will al.so involve the 
abilil) to reason .and to agree on intentions after 
e\ alaaling the consequences of alternate courses of ac- 
tion Such abiht) is generalK held to come Irom 
education and from a form of general or humanistic 
education that is skipped b\ man\ who have Npeciali/-^ 
ed for the last four to eight \ears of their 'Nchooling"^ 
I here will be need lor lateral learning. The worldS 
greatest brain surgeon will ha\e to learn something 
about political science, perhaps, or land use. 

If the need lor such learning opportunit\ is 
accepted, we can ihen consider how it can be provided. 
Much of It need not depend upon an enlargement of 
the cadre o! protcssional teachers A good deal of 
adult learning now is self-planned and self-taught A 
good deal ot ,idull learning now is traded aN people 
share their knowledge and skills outside the conven- 
tional classroom 

I here are working models of such adult learning, 
hut there is no effort now underwav to gather informa- 
tion .jhout them and to seek wavs to apph them on a 
national basis 

\ll that this pubhcation has contained points 
cicarlv to the need to end illiteracv The illiterates are 
as handicapped m our societ\ as the plavgoer who is 
deal and blind 

But all that is in this publication points to 
something more it points to the need for l.lFhTIMF 
I.LXRMNCi for economic reasons, as well as for 
reasons ot human tulfillment. that go be\ond having a 
)ob and shelter and lood 

Human lives are enriched bv nivue than money 
Manv with more mone\ and more material comforts 



than their fathers and grandfathers possessed feel less 
enriched than their forefathers. One reason is that 
the) had more of a hold on their own destiny m a 
simpler and growing society. Work .skills and the 
societal skills of living together were easier to come 
hv. 

The knowledge and information that has made 
our societN so complicated multiplied, almost by 
geometrical progression, our need for more informa- 
tion and for more skills and judgemental ability. 

Ml of the demography in this publication reads 
out m statistical form, but it consists of people, of in- 
dividuals, of persons with minds and >ouls. They are 
tmr basic resource — far more basse than wood and 
minerals and oil and rich soil—and it is lo their 
development and conservation that we must look. 

Whatever it be called— Contmuing bducation. 
Lifetime Learning, Recurrent Education, Mental 
Retreshment.^ or some new term that mav become 
fashionable — it is a clear and present need. The civic 
skills., or living together in harmony through self- 
governance, are as apparent a necessiiv from a study 
ot toda\\ demographics as are the work skills more 
easiU identifiei and transmitted. 

Conferences in our society serve two purpose.s. 
Some conferences arc used to avoid action on a 
problem Other conterences are used to identify 
problems, dellne them, and to enlist national commit- 
ment to solve them. The National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education holds that a conference of the 
latter type, to deal with the problems of Lifetime 
I earning., needs to be held early in 1975 so that the 
next C ongress can be provided with suggestions from 
a cross-section ot national leadership for national 
coniniument of Lifetime Learning and a federal 
program to begin action to deal with this national 
need 
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